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SOME LOVER'S DEAR THOUGHT. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


1 OUGHT to be kinder always, 

For the light of his kindly eyes: 
I ought to be wiser always, 

Because he is so just and wise: 
And gentler in all my bearing 
And braver in all my daring 

For the patience that in him lies. 


I must be as true as the Heaven 
While he is as true as the day, 
Nor balance the gift with the given 

For he giveth to me alway. 
And I must be firm and steady. 
For my Love, he is that already, 

And I follow him as TI may. 


O dear little golden fetter, 
You bind me to difficult things, 

But my soul while it strives grows better, 
And I feel the stirring of wings 

As I stumble, doubting and dreading, 

Up the path of his stronger treading, 
Intent on his beckonings. 

NEWPORT, KR. I. 


—— 


MISSING. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 


HAVE you seen my sailor boy, as you came 
across the sea? 
Have you seen my sailor boy, with the 
laughing eyes of blue, 
With the sunlight ca his hair, and his face 
so young and fair, 
And the smile he used to wear, brave and 
true ? 


Oh, he kissed me on the cheek as he sailed 
away to sea, 
Sailed away from Gloster Town, and I 
never. saw him more. 
But the ships they come and go, and the 
tides they ebb and flow, 
And the waves are moaning low on the 
shore. 


Ah! they told me he was dead, but I know 
it is not true; 
For he comes to me at night, when the 
world is all asleep, 
And he speaks to me by day, when the 
tempests sweep the bay, 
And the billows are at play on the deep. 


For he said he would come back, and he 
never broke his word— 
Have you seen my sailor boy? He is com- 
ing soon, I know. 
J would go to him to-day, if I only knew 
the way. 
Though the grave before me lay . I would 
go. 
RosToN, MASS. 
i niactbia 


NIGHT AND MORROW. 


DECEMBER 381ist—J ANUARY 1st. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


O BUT to stop for a little the desolate hours! 
The guest was bidden—he has not come; 
The wine is dead in the cup, the music has 
ceased; 
The hands are creeping to twelve. 


Alas, the inflexible Day! 
Pale, so pale, approaching me out of the 
distance— 
Its very aspect is terrible. 


I said to my friend: 
‘*Come keep the vigil with me. 
We together will muse, and plenish the 
hearth; 
Wisdom and hope enter in withthe year.” 





Goue, he is gone! 
His steps overtaken by Death. 
What to him now are laughter and feasting 
and song— 
The soiled diversions of time ” 


Ah, there’sa word he had waited for long— 
All is dead to him now. 
Would I had spoken it earlier! 
were bere! 


Would he 


I too, shall I forget ? 
When the year, so feeble now, grows strong 
and lusty, 
Shall I share my feast with a later friend” 
This cup, shall it sparkle for others? 
Nay, not so. 
The past is forsaken—it is not lost. 
In silent, yearning thoughts, in long, long 
ponderings, 
The soul turns back to the chamber bare 
and holy. 


Still, like a speechless procession, the Hours 
go by: 
The guest was bidden—he will not come: 
The wine is cold in the cup, the music has 
ceased; 
The hands are nearing the stroke, 
NOKTHAMPTON, MASS. 
ie 


A MISSION TO BUSINESS MEN. 


BY THE REV, CHARLES F. THWING. 


I was calling on my parishioners who 
do business in the Chamber of Commerce. 
Among those to whom I paid my respects 
was Mr. A. Mr. A. is still under forty; he 
is reputed to havelarge wealth and to 
his wealth to be making large additions. 
His interests are various. His mind is 
keen, alert, vigorous. His heartis tender. 
He has all the best qualities of the best 
business man. As soon as I entered bis 
oftice I saw he was busy;I also saw, I 
was assured, that he was glad to see me. 
Presently he said: ‘‘ You do not know 
how much good your just coming to see 
us does.” I ventured to suggest that his 
sense of courtesy was getting the better of 
his sense of truthfulness. But he replied, 
‘* No; we men are from morning to night 
engaged in ahardstruggle. I know that 
every man who enters that doorway comes 
to make some money out of me; and every 
man who enters that doorway I intend 
to make some money out of. Itis more 
pleasant than I can tell you tosee a man 
who you feel has some personal care for 
you, to see a man who looks upon you as 
something besides a mere money-maker,to 
see aman who represents something be- 
sides banks, real-estate syndicates, and 
elevator companies.” 

The earnestness of my friend’s words 
and my knowledge of his character lead 
me to believe in their sincerity. They 
suggest the need of a Christian mission, 
and the need of special spiritual endeavor 
for business men. The Church has been do- 
ing much for various classes; for the chil- 
dren, forthe young men, for the young 
women, for the outcast and wandering of 
every sort. It has not, however. made a 
solemn and aggressive attempt to reach 
the business men of middle age and of 
absorbing interests. The fact is, these 
men are in greater need of the help of 
the Church than any other class in the 
community. They are in peril of the 
most practical and personal materialism. 
They are absorbed in business. Their 
business demands the best energies of 
brain, heart, body. They are laboring for 
the visible and the tangible. The unseen 
and the eternal are not naturally and im- 





mediately present. Wealth flows in upon 


them; and they are in danger of either 
that avarice or that unwise prodigality 
which increasing riches may develop. 
Wealth flies from them; and they are in 
danger of either that hard and rebellious, 
or that despairing mood which misfor- 
tune may create. The constant attrition 
with human life may wear them into 
cold and polished hardness of character. 
The knowledge of cunning rascalities may 
make them pessimists. Business they 
began intending to be masters of business: 
business they retire from as the slaves of 
business. They are inclined to know 
nothing, to do nothing but business. The 
commercial success which at first they re- 
garded as a means to some noble purpose, 
they have come to consider as an ulti- 
mate aim in itself. 

Such is the condition of thousands of 
men in the offices and stores of the cities. 
What can the Church do for them? They 
are not remote from or alien to the Church. 
Not afew are members of the Church; 
many occupy their pews, with their fami- 
lies, on the Sabbath. They are not special- 
ly troubled with difficulties as to doctrine. 
They believe the Bible, respect the Church, 
and keep the Sabbath. In answer to the 
question of the duty of the Church, I say: 

The Church should not denounce money 
or mcney-making. The Church should 
rejoice in all the money which its mem- 
bers either have or gain. The Church 
wants money, must have it. The great 
need of the Church is men who will make 
money for its missionary work. The 
Church and the ministry should discrimi- 
nate, as did Christ and Paul, between 
money and the love of money, between 
riches and the trust in riches. It is not 
money, but the love of money which is 
the root of allevil; it is not the riches, but 
the trust in them, which keeps us from 
entering Heaven. Let the minister pray 
that his parishioners may make money, 
let him also pray that they may be kept 
from the love of money. 

It is also evident that neither the Church 
nor the ministry can serve business men 
by courses of sermons or addresses upon 
methods of business. The counting-room 
can teach the pulpit far better upon this 
theme than the pulpit the counting-room. 
Sermons on speculation,—speculation in 
stocks or wheat or pork, speculations of 
any kind, are as valuable, and only as val- 
uable, as St. Anthony’s sermon to the 
fishes. In many cases, too, they are ccn- 
teary to that wise remark which Dr. Bel- 
lamy used to make to his students as to 
preaching: ‘‘ Don’t raise the Devil, young 
gentlemen, unless you can lay him.” 
Many ministers cannot lay the devils 
which their sermons on speculation are 
liable to raise. 

Turning to the positive side, I venture 
to suggest two methods that may be of 
worth: 

(1) Spiritual preaching. The most 
worldly man prefers spiritual preaching 
to worldly preaching. The merchant ab- 
sorbed in business is sick at heart Sunday 
morning when his business, to which he 
thought he bade good-bye at five o’clock 
the night before, again appeals to his ears 
in his pastor’ssermon. He may rightful- 
ly claim in such an instance that his min- 
ister is robbing him of a part of his Sab- 
bath rest. Ministers labor under a 
lamentable error when they think that 
college professors of natural history or of 
geology or of political. economy want to 
hear sermons on Darwinism, or the con- 





sistency of Evolution with the first 
chapters of Genesis, or anarchism. The 
error is no less lamentable when ministers 
think that manufacturers and merchants, 
bankers and lawyers want to be preached 
to as manufacturers and as merchants, as 
bankers and as lawyers. They want to 
be treated as men—as men who have 
souls, as men who are tempted,as men 
who want all the help possible to resist 
temptation and to win noblest charac- 
ters. 

Preaching, therefore, being spiritual, 
should follow the fundamental lines of 
thought, doctrine, teaching. It should 
embrace the great themes : sin in all these 
forms—of the self-deception of the sinner, 
its self-perpetuating power, the moral dis- 
integration of the soul, in which it has 
special allurement or power over the busi- 
ness man; God in all these qualities and 
elements in which he is made known; 
human responsibility for one’s self and for 
one’s fellows. But I know whereof I 
speak when I aftirm that the more closely 
the minister can center his preaching in 
Christ, the more thoroughly he will please 
the un-Christian as well as the Christian 
business men of his congregation. No 
other theme has such power; no other 
theme has such variety ; no other theme 
has sources of such satisfaction. <A great 
court preacher, preaching before the 
Queen of England, chose as his subject: 
‘** Religion in common life.”” The sermon 
became a favorite of Queen Victoria. 
Let the minister of the most worldly con- 
gregation select the most spiritual of sub- 
jects—Christ himself—and he will not 
only do the most good but also give the 
greatest satisfaction. 

I would also beg to suggest that minis- 
ters should not fail to come into the clos- 
est personal relationship with the business 
men to whom they preach. It were well 
if ministers were even more anxious to 
call on the men of their churches at their 
places of business than on the women 
in their homes. If a minister is at all 
worthy of being known, the bank presi- 
dents and the plumbers, the lawyers and 
the carpenters, want to know him. The 
pastor should get down close to the hearts 
of the rich as well as of the poor men of 
his church. Not in gushing, in the man- 
ner of the cloth, not in either fawning or 
patronage, but in simple and true manli- 
ness, let him know, and be known by, the 
busy business men. Let the men know 
his life as well as hear his truth. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 





BY ANDREW LANG. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


To THE LaDy VIOLET LEBAS: 


Dear Lady Violet:—1 am not sure that 
I agree with you in your admiration 
of Rochefoucauld—of the ‘‘Réflexions, ou 
Sentences et Maaximes Morales,” I mean. 
At least, I hardly agree when I have read 
many of them gtastretch. It is not fair 
to read them in that way, of course, for 
there are more than five hundred pensées, 
andso much esprit becomes fatiguing. 
I doubtif people study them much. Five 
or six of them have become known even to 
writers in the newspapers, and we all copy 
them from each other. Rochefoucauld 
says that aman may be too dull to be 
duped by a very clever person. He him- 
self was so clever that he was often duped, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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first by the general honest duliness of man- 
kind, and then by his own acuteness, He 
thought he saw more than he did see, and 
he said even more than he thought he saw. 
If the true motive of all our actions is 
self-love, or vanity, no man is a_ better 
proof of the truth than the great maxim- 
maker. His self-love took the shape of 
a brilliancy that is often false. He is 
tricked out in paste for diamonds, very 
often, like a vain, provincial beauty at a 
ball. *‘A clever man would often be much 
at a loss,” he says, ‘“‘in stupid company.” 
One has often seen this embarrassment of 
a wit in a company of dullards. It is often 
Rochefoucauld’s own this 
world of men and women. We are all, 
in the mass, dullards compared with his 
cleverness, and so he fails to understand 
us, is much at a loss among us. ‘People 
only praise others in hopes of being praised 
in turn,” he says. Mankind is not such a 
company of ‘‘log-rollers” 
There is more truth ina line of Tenny- 
son’s about 


position in 


as he avers. 


“The praise of those we love, 

Dearer to true young hearts than their own 
praise.’ 

I venture to think we need not be young, 
to prefer to hear the praise of others 
rather than our own. It is not embarrass- 
ing in the first place, as all praise of our- 
selves must be. I doubt if any man or 
woman can flatter so discreetly as not t 
make us uncomfortable 
own performances be lauded, we are un- 


Besides, if our 


easy as to whether the honor is deserved. 
An artist has usually his own doubts 
about his own doings, or rather he has 
About our friends’ 
work we need have no such misgivings. 
And our self-love is more delicately ca- 


his own certainties. 


ressed by the success of our friends than 
Lt is still self-love, but it is 
filtered, so to speak, through our affec 
tion for anothe: 

What are human motives, xaccording to 
Rochefoucauld? Temperament, vanity, 
fear, indolence, self-love, and a grain of 
natural somehow de 
lights in evil for itself. He neglects that 
other element. a grain of natural worth, 
which somehow delights in good for it- 
self. This, I think, is quite as innate and 
as active in us, as that other taste for evil 
which vauses there to be something not 
wholly displeasing in the misfortunes of 
our friends. 

There is a story which always appears to 
me a touching proof of this grain of good- 
ness, asinvoluntary as fatal, as its opposite. 
I do not remember in what book of trav- 
els I found this trait of native excellence. 
The black fellowsof Australia are very 
fond of sugar, and no wonder, if it be true 
that it hason theman intoxicating effect. 
Well, a certain Black fellow hada small 
parcel of brown sugar which was pilfered 
from his lair in thecamp. He detected 
the thief. who was condemned to be pun- 
tribal law; that is 
to say, the injured man was allowed to 
have a whack at his enemy’s head witha 
waddy, a short club of heavy hard wood. 
The whack was duly given, and then the 
black who had suffered the loss threw 
down his club, burst into tears, embraced 
the thief and displayed every sign of a 
lively regret for his revenge. That seems 
to me an example of the human touch 
that Rochefoucauld never allows for, the 
natural goodness, pity, kindness, which 
can assert itself in contempt of the love 
of self, and the love of revenge. This is 
that true clemency which isa real virtue, 
and not ‘‘the child of Vanity, Fear, Indo- 
lence, or of all three together.” Nor is it 
so true that ‘‘ we have all fortitude 
enough to endure the misfortune of oth- 
Everybody has witnessed another’s 
grief thatcameas near him as his own. 
How much more true, and how greatly 
poetical is that famous maxim: ‘* Death 
and the Sun are two things not 
to be looked on with a steady eye.” 
That version is from the first Eng- 
lish translations of 1698. The ‘Maz- 
imes” were first published in Paris in 1665, 
‘‘Our tardy apish nation” took thirty- 
three years in finding them out and ap- 
propriating them. This, too, is good: ‘If 
we were faultless, we would observe with 
less pleasure the faults of others.” Indeed, 
to observe these with pleasure is not the 
least of our faults. Again, ‘‘ Weare never 


by our own. 


perversity, which 


ished according to 


ers.” 





so happy, nor so wretched, as we sup- 
pose.” It is our vanity, perhaps, that 
makes us think ourselves miserrimi. Do 
you remember—no, you don’t—that meet- 
ing in ‘‘Candide” of the unfortunate Cuné- 
gonde, and the still more unfortunate old 
lady who was the daughter of a Pope. 
**You lament your fate,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘alas, you have known no such sor- 
as mine!” ‘What! my good 
woman!” says Cunégonde, ‘‘Unless you 
have been maltreated by two Bulgarians, 
received two stabs from a knife, had two 
of your castles burned over your head, 
seen two fathers and: ¢wo mothers mur- 
dered before your eyes, and two of your 
lovers flogged on two Autos-da-fé, I don’t 
fancy that you can have the advantage of 
me. Besides, I was born a Baroness of 
seventy-two quarterings, and I have been 
But the daughter of a Pope 
had, indeed, been still more unlucky, as 
she proved, than Cunégonde; and the 
old lady was not a little proudof it. But 
can you call this true: ‘* There is nobody 


rows 


a cook.” 


but is ashamed of having loved 
when once he loves no longer.” If it be 


true at all, I don't think the 
much worth having or giving. If one 
really love once, one can never be ashamed 
of it; for we never cease to love. How- 
ever, this is the very high water of senti- 
ment, you will say; but I blush no more 
for it than M. le Duc de Rochefoucauld 
for his own opinion. Perhaps I am.-think- 
ing of that kind of love about which he 
says: ‘‘ True love is like ghosts: which 
everybody talks about 
‘*Many be 


love was 


have 
the thyrsus-bearers. 
few the Mystics,” as the Greek proverb 
ruus. ** Many are called, few are chosen.” 

\s to friendship being *‘ a reciprocity of 
interests,” the saying is but one of those 
which Rechefoucauld’s vanity imposed on 
Very witty it is not, and it is 
emphatically untrue. ‘‘ Old men console 
themselves by giving goed advice, for be- 


and few 
seen.” 


his wit. 


ing no longer able to set bad examples.” 
Capital; but the poor old men are often 
good examples of the results of not tak- 
ing their own good advice. ‘* Many an 
ingrate is less to blame than his benefac- 
tor.” One might add, at least I will, 
‘*Every man who looks for gratitude de- 
serves to get none of it.” ‘To say that 
one never flirts—is flirting.” I rather 


like the old translator’s version of 
“il y a de bons marriages; mais il 
ny en a point de délicieux * —* Mar- 


riage is sometimes convenient, but 
never delightful.” How true is this of 
authors with a brief popularity: ‘ lly a 
des gens qui ressemblant aux» vaudevilles, 
quon ne chante quun certain temps.” 
Again,*‘To be in haste to repay a kindness 
is a sort of ingratitude,” and a rather in- 
sulting sort too, ‘‘Everybody almost 
likes to repay small favors; many people 
can be grateful for favors not too weighty, 
but for favors truly great there is scarce 
anything but ingratitude.” They must 
have been small favors that Wordsworth 
had conferred when ‘the gratitude of men 
had oftener left him mourning.” Indeed, 
the very pettiness of the aid we can gen- 
erally render each other, makes gratitude 
the touching thiag itis. So much is re- 
paid for so little, and few can ever have 
chance of incurring the thanklessnessthat 
Rochefoucauld found ajl but universal, 
‘Lovers and ladies never bore each other, 
because they never speak of anything but 
themselves.” Do husbands and wives 
often bore each other for the same reason? 
Who said: ‘*To know all is to forgive all’? 
Itis rather like: ‘On pardonne tant que 
Von aime”—‘‘As long as we love we can 
forgive,” a comfortable saying, and these 
arerarein Rochefoucauld, ‘‘Women donot 
quite know what flirts they are” is also,let 
us hope, not incorrect. The maxim that 
“There is a love so excessive that 
it kills jealousy” is only a corel- 
lary from ‘‘as long as we love, we 
forgive.” You remember theclassical ex- 
ample, Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier 
des Grieux; not an honorable precedent. 
** The accentof our own country dwells 
in our hearts as well as on our tongues.” 
Ah! never may I lose the Border accent! 
‘*Love’s Miracle! Tocure a coquette.” 
‘*Most honest women are tired of their 
tasks,” says this unbeliever. And the 
others? Are they never aweary? The 





Duke is own best critic after all, when he 
says: ‘‘ The greatest fault of a penetrat- 
ing wit is going beyond the mark.” Be- 
yond the mark he frequently goes, but not 
when he says that we comeas fresh hands 
to each new epoch of life, and often want 
experience for all our years. How hard 
it was to begin to be middle-aged! Shall 
we find old age easier if ever we come to 
its threshold ? Perhaps, and Death per- 
haps the easiest of all, Nor let me for- 
get, it will be long before you have occa- 
sion to remember, that ‘* vivacity which 
grows with age isnot far from folly.” 
In this letter, Madam, I flatter myself, 
that to folly there is no near approach. 
Very sincerely yours, 
A. LANG, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN EUROPE. 
FRANCE, ITALY AND SPAIN. 
ca 
BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.b. 


THE Latin races in Southern Europe 
and Southern America, being exclusively, 
or by overwhelming majorities, Roman 
Catholic, are far behind the Germanic in 
religious liberty. The most advanced 
among them are the French, the most 
brilliant and the most changeable nation 
in Europe. They were on the verge of 
hecoming Protestant in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: rejecting the Reformation they 
reaped the Revolution. But Proiest «mtism 
has since had a very industrious, inielli- 
gent, energetic and influential, though 
numerically small, representation in that 
country. 

FRANCE.—France has lived since 1789 
under eight constitutions (91. "93, “95, °99, 
1814, “30, “48, “52, “75). The Chaiter of 
August Mth, 1830, signed by King Louis 
Philippe and his prime minister Guizot 
(a Protestant) provides, that ‘* Each one 
may profess his religion with equal liber- 
tv and shall receive for his religious wor- 
ship the same protection” (Article V), 
and that ‘‘ The ministers of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman religion, professed 
by the majority of the French, and those 
of other Christian worship, shall receive 
stipends from the public treasury “(Article 
VI). The constitution of the second Re- 
public of 48 guarantees that ** Every one 
may freely profess his own religion, and 
shail receive from the State equal protec- 
tion in the exercise of his worship. The 
ministers of the religions at present recog- 
nized by law, as well as those which may 
be hereafter recognized, have a right to 
receive an allowance from the State” (Ch. 
li, Art. 7). The present Constitution, 
adopted February 25th, ‘75, says nothing 
on the subject of religion. Since the 
reign of Napoleon I, who wished to keep 
all the Churches under his control, the 
French Government has not only recog- 
nized and protected, but also support- 
ed the Roman Catholic, national Re- 
formed (Calvinistic), and Lutheran 
Churches; since 1841 also the Jewish syn- 
agogue, and, in Algiers, the Mohammedan 
religion. This State aid diminishes their 
internal independence. The Government 
does not even permit the national Re- 
formed Church to hold an official synod; 
those which have been held since ‘72 are 
‘‘unofficial,” and have no legislative force, 
Other denominations, asthe Free Church 
of France, the Episcopalians, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, etc., are tolerated under restric- 
tions. 

The spirit of the French Republic is 
strongly anti-clerical and tends toward a 
separation of Church and State, from hos- 
tility to, rather than respect for, religion. 
But such separation would stimulate the 
churches to greater exertions and liberali- 
ty. Wemay add from the “ Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1887” ‘pp. 66,67) the foilow- 
ing additional information : 

‘““ The population of France, at the census 
of December, 1881, consisted of 29,201,703 
Roman Catholics, being 78.50 per cent. of 
the total population; of 692,800 Protestants, 
or 1.8 per cent. of the population, as com- 
pared with 584,757 im 1872; of 53,446 Jews, and 
7,684,906 persons ‘whe declined to make any 
declaration of religious belief.’ This was 
the first census at which ‘non professants’ 
were registered as such. On former occa- 
sions it had been customary to classall who 
had refused to state what their religion was, 





or who denied having any religion, as Ro- 
man Catholics. The number of persons set 
down as belonging to ‘various creeds’ was 

** All religions are equal by law, and any 
sect which numbers 100,000 adherents is en- 
titled to a grant; but at present only the 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and 
Mussulmans (Algeria, etc.) have State al- 


lowances. In the Budget for 1887 these 
grants were as follows: 
Frances. 
Administration............ ee 275,800 
Roman Catholic worship, etc..... 44.327,12% 
Protestant worship, etc........... 1,551,600 
SE, ee Se ee 180,000 
Protestant and Jewish places of 
ME cha octinnavetas me waeawe ders 40,000 
Mussulman worship............... 216,340 


, RA Sr ror 

“There are seventeen archbishops and 
sixty-seven bishops; and of the Roman 
Catholic Church on Jan. Ist, 1884, the secu- 
lar clergy numbered in all 54,513, besides 
10,464 pupils in the ecclesiastical seminaries. 
The value of the total gifts and legacies 
made to the Church during the present cen- 
tury up to 1882 is 23,976,733 francs. The 
Protestants of the Augsburg Confession, or 
Lutherans, are, in their religious affairs, 
governed by a General Consistory, while the 
members of the Reformed Church, or Cal- 
vinists, are undera council of administra- 
tion, the seat of which is at Paris. In 1884 
there were 700 Protestant pastors, with 
twenty seven assistant preachers, and fifty 
seven Jewish rabbis and assistants.”’ 

lracy.—The year 1848 forms a turning- 
pointin the history of Italy. The Con- 
stitution of Sardinia, proclaimed by King 
Charies Albert, Turin, March, 4th, 1848, 
declares the Roman Catholic Church to 
he the onty State religion, but grants tol- 
eration to other existing forms of wor- 
ship within the laws. This fundamental 
statute (statute fondamentale del regno), 
extends over the whole kingdom since its 
unification, with Rome as the capital, in 
I8t0. Since that time the legislature, by 
several acts, has diminished the power of 
the Church and clergy and subordinated 
them to the authority of the civil Govern- 
ment. 

Cavour the Mazzini the 
dreamer, Garibaldi the hero, and Victor 
Emenuel the King, of regenerated Italy, 
were in favor of full religious liberty, 
though more from indifference than from 
positive faith. A large number of edu- 
cated men in Italy. as in all the Latin 
races, are indifferent and skeptical; but, 
knowing only the Roman religion and 
wishing to be onthe safe side in the other 
world, they usually send for the priest on 
their death-bed. 

Although toleration is a poor concession, 
it marks a great advance beyond the 
former state of disgraceful intolerance, 
when as late as 1852 the innocent Madiai 
family were imprisoned in Florence for 
no other crime than holding prayer- 
meetings and reading the Scriptures in 
the vernacular, when the Bible could not 
pass the custom-house in the Pope’s do- 
minions, and when the foreign Protestant 
residents of Rome were not allowed to 
worship God except in strict privacy or 
ina house behind a barn outside of the 
city walls. Since 1870 there have been 
orgavized at least a dozen Protestant 
congregations in the city of Rome, which 
represent the Waldensian, the Free Italian 
Church (Chiesa Libera), the English and 
American Episcopal, the Scotch Presby- 
terian, the Methodist, the Baptist, the 
German Evangelical and the French Re- 
formed denominations. Such a variety 
is very confusing to the mind of an Italian 
Catholic discontented with Romanism 
and yet used to the idea of the visible 
unity of the Church. The total number 
of Protestants in Italy at the census of 
1881 amounted to 62,000, of whom 22,000 
belonged to the Waldensian Church of 
Piedmont, and 30,000 to foreign Protest- 
ant bodies. 

The Kingdom of Italy sustains a pecu- 
liar relation to the papacy. It has de- 
stroyed its temporal power and broken 
the backbone of hierarchical state church- 
ism. It conquered the papal territory, 
made the papal capital its own capital, and 
thereby incurred the curses of the Vati- 
can, which will forever protest against the 
robbery of the patrimony of St. Peter. 
But by a decree of December 31st, 1870, 
and May 13th, 1871, Italy guarantees to 
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the supreme pontiff the dignity, inviola- 
bility and all the personal prerogatives of 
a sovereign; untrammeled correspondence 
with the Catholic hierarchy throughout 
the world ; the perpetual possession of the 
Vatican and Lateran palaces and Castel- 
Gandolfo with all the edifices, museums, 
libraries and gardens belonging thereto ; 
freedom from taxation, and an irrevoca- 
ble dotation of 3,225,000 lire or francs 
from the public treasury. The Pope has 
refused the salary and prefers to live on 
the Peter’s penny and other volunta- 
ry contributions of the two hundred 
millions of Romanists throughout the 
world. 

The political regeneration and unifica- 
tion of Italy have not materially changed 
the ruling religion of Italy, but has estab- 
lished a separation between the civil and 
spiritual powers and confined the papacy 
to the latter. Practically the modern 
Italians are Protestants and disobey the 
Pope in temporal matters; religiously they 
are Catholics and serve him as the head of 
the Church. 

SPaIn.—The land of the Inquisition, of 
somber cathedrals and bloody bull-rings, 
is more intensely Roman Catholic than 
Italy, and owing to its comparative iso- 
lation is less influenced by modern ideas 
of progress. Under the reign of Queen 
Isabel II, Matamoras, Carasco, and their 
friends, converted Bible-readers at Mal- 
aga, were thrown into prison and con- 
demned to the galleys for professing 
Protestantism and assembling for relig- 
ious devotion; in consequence of a strong 
protest of an international deputation of 
the Evangelical Alliance the sentence of 
penal servitude was changed into exile 
(1863). The misgovernment and immor- 
ality of the Queen resulted in her expul- 
sion from the throne (1868), and in a suc- 
cession of civil wars. 

The Constitution of 1869 declares, in 
Art. 21, the Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Religion to be the religion of the State, 
and imposes upon the nation the obliga- 
tion of maintaining its worship and its 
ministers. This is old Spanish. The 
second clause grants, for the first time, 
toleration to non-Catholics in these words: 
** No person shall be molested in the terri- 
tory of Spain for his religious opinions, 
nor for the exercise af his particular re- 
ligious worship, saving the respect due to 
Christian morality.” Very good as far as 
it goes. But during the reaction under 
Alfonso XII, the Constitution was modi- 
fied June 30th, 1876,and the concession of 
toleration virtually nullified by the ad- 
dition: ‘* Nevertheless, no other cere- 
monies, nor manifestations in public will 
be permitted than those of the religion of 
state.” Thus the Constitution of 1876 re- 
stricts the liberty of non-Catholic worship 
to private houses. No church or chapel 
looking like a house of God, no fower, no 
bell, no procession, no public announce- 
ment is suffered by Jaw, and Protestant 
preachers and evangelists depend alto- 
gether upon the tender mercies of the 
local magistrate, priests and people. 
Notwithstanding,the Protestants continue 
to labor, under these disadvantages, in 
about fifty humble places of worship in 
Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, San Sebastian 
and other cities where more liberality pre- 
vails than in ignorant and bigoted coun- 
try districts. At the census of 1877 it 
was found that sixty per cent. of the pop- 
ulation could not read. 

On the other handthe Spanish Govern- 
ment has greatly diminished the material 
resources of the State Church, By two 
decrees of the Cortes, passed July 23d, 
1835 and March 9th, 1836, all monastic 
establishments were suppressed, and their 
property confiscated for the benefit of the 
nation. 

Portugal knows and tolerates no other 
religion besides the Roman Catholic, ex- 
cept among foreign residents who may 
worship privately in their houses, but not 
in a church. 


UNION THEOLOGIOAL SEMENARY 
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HERR PASCHKE, a Berlin butcher, re- 
cently celebrated a curious ‘‘jubilee’’—the 
slaughter of the hundred thousandth goose 
in his establishment. He began business in 
1869, and on December 2d was able to kill 
the jubilee goose, a choice specimen special- 
ly fattened for the occasion. The goose was 
stuffed with, not only onions, but gold 
coins, 











EFFECT OF THE UTAH LEGISLA- 
TION. 


BY O, J. HOLLISTER, 





I wish that Icould regard the steady 
growthof Mormonism with less uneasi- 
ness. I wish that I could see nothing in 
it capable of withstanding, in the long 
run, the assimilative powers of democrat- 
ic institutions. I wish that I could find 
it less obnoxious to a free pecple than 
when it was driven out of Illinois forty- 
three years ago. I wish I could say that 
in my opinion the evil isin process of de- 
cay or of cure, and upon that understand- 
ing invite emigrants to Utah. It would be 
more in consonance with my business in- 
terests, and more conducive to my person- 
al comfort. But in all these respects, 
my wishes must give way to my convic- 
tions. 

It is true that things are very different 
from what they were when I became a 
resident of Utah nearly twenty yearsago. 
The despotism of Brigham Young was 
then at its hight. There was nothing but 
obedience or destruction for Mormon, and 
free criticism on the part of Gentile was 
attended with personal risk. Bill Hick- 
man, Port Rockwell and John D. Lee 
were still living within the pale of the 
Church they had served so dreadfully. 
The ofticers of the Government were con- 
strained by circumstances into a position 
of virtual neutrality. The Mormon Pro- 
bate courts exercised concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the District courts. The judges 
of the latter were sent out from Washing- 
ton, but the marshal, the prosecutor and 
the juries were Mormon. The Nauvoo 
Legion mustered for drill every autumn, 
and none challenged its purpose. All 
business in the territory was Mormon 
business, and the recalcitrant were easily 
starved into submission. 

The first railroad reached this valley in 
1869. The Gentiles who came with it were 
confronted by the so-called co-operative 
merchandizing of the Mormons, a device 
to keep ‘‘strangers” out of Utah. Mining 
for the precious metals begat a little later, 
attracting many Gentiles, and affording 
them occupation, otherwise unattainable. 
The Governor of Utah, appointed by the 
President, is an integral branch of the 
legislature; without his assent nothing 
can be enacted by that body. Urged in- 
cessantly by the Gentiles, Congress in 
1874 reduced the Mormon Probate courts 
to their proper sphere, dismissed forever 
the Mormon marshal and prosecutor, and 
provided in effect that juries should be 
half Mormon, half Gentile. Under this 
protection from Washington, Gentiles 
were enabled to reside in Utah and carry 
on business. Mining soon became a pros- 
perous industry in spite of Mormon hostil- 
ity. and to mining was afterward added, 
on the part of Gentiles, merchandizing, 
and stock and wool-growing. Out of the 
mines have been taken a hundred million 
dollars, three-fourths of which has been 
disbursed in the territory, greatly enhanc- 
ing all property values, and ameliorating 
the condition of the Mormons generally, 
For, while the Mormons are ‘‘counseled” 
not to trade with Gentiles, and to employ 
Gentiles is with them unheard of, Gentiles 
trade with and employ Mormons and Gen- 
tiles indiscriminately. 

The Gentiles early founded a newspa- 
per and organized politically against the 
Mormon imperium in imperio, They real- 
ized that if things should not change for 
the better in Utah they must change for 
the worse. They saw that Utah could not 
always remain a territory, under the im- 
mediate supervision of Congress, and the 
sort of state it would be in the hands ex- 
clusively of the Mormon theocracy was 
of ever-growing concern to them, as their 
stake in the territory steadily became 
more valuable. They could but regard 
the day when Utah should become a 
state with dread in proportion as the Mor- 
mons regarded it with longing. Upon 
the arrival of the latter in this valley 
they organized the state of ‘‘Deseret ” and 
demanded its admission ,into the Union. 
That was thirty-eight years ago, and they 
have been trying to break into the Union 
ever since, The state constitution recent- 
ly framed is their sixth. The day that 
sees Utah a state will be ‘‘ the day of their 





deliverance,” and they are waiting for it 
as patiently as they may, since it must 
come, they argue, as surely as a boy who 
lives must become a man. 

Tt was with reference to this inevitable 
day rather than to their pending status 
that the Gentiles contested elections, not 
so much hoping to elect any one as to in- 
duce thought by discussion, Vain hope! 
The formidable organization that envel- 
ops them with hatred as with a garment 
is solid as everand enlarged by the growth 
of all these years. Its adherents are im- 
pervious to reason; they do not think; 
they listen for the voice of their leaders, 
and catching it, obey. Believing that 
this false allegiance could be shaken only 
by the dethronement of these leaders, the 
Gentiles have of late years appealed to 
Congress to strip leaders and followers 
alike of all political power, and by gov- 
erning the territory through a commis- 
sion fit it, if possible, to become one of 
the sisterhood of states. Congress has de- 
clined to do this. Instead, thereof, by 
the passage of the Edmunds Act, in 1882, 
it initiated a policy which contemplates a 
pressure upon the evil by the reinforce- 
ment of the criminal laws against polyg- 
amy on the one hand, and by the politi- 
cal disqualification of actual polygamists 
on the other. What, if anything, this 
policy is accomplishing, I am now to con- 
sider. 

At the first revision of the voting lists 
under the Edmunds Act in 1882, 12,000 
names of actual polygamists were drop- 
ped. The total registration was 383,266; 
18,772 males, 14,494 females. In the elec- 
tion of that year for delegate to Congress, 
the Mormons polled 23,039 votes, the Gen- 
tiles 4,884. In 1884 the total registration 
was 41,858. That year the Mormon vote 
was 21,130, the Gentile vote 2,215. In1886 
the total registration was 45,375; 24,971 
males, 20,404 females. The Mormon vote 
was 19,605, the Gentile vote 2,810, In the 
last two elections neither side cast more 
than half its vote; the Mormons because 
they didn’t need to, the Gentiles because 
it was nouse, All females were this year 
dropped from the lists under the Tucker- 
Edmunds Act. The total registration was 
about 20,500, Theelection was held Au- 
gust Ist, and was for members of the 
legislature and for some other officers, 
Thereturns show a total vote on members 
of the Lower House of 16,650; 13,395 Mor- 
mon, 3,255 Gentile and scattering. The 
proposed state constitution received 98} 
per cent. of the Mormon vote cast. 

There are 27,000 legal voters in Utah, 
supposing all male monogamists, other- 
wise qualified, to be competent to take 
the registration oath. Of these it will be 
noticed that 25 per cent. failed to register, 
and 40 per cent. failed to vote. Asin 90 
per cent. of the precincts there are vir- 
tually no Gentile voters, there was noth- 
ing to call out a full vote. Evidently 
many failed to register because of the 
oath; but registration will doubtless soon 
come to be as full as it would be with no 
preliminary oath, the tendency being to 
regard the oath as a pledge exacted under 
duress, and therefore as of little account, 
especially since the law fails to affix a 
penalty for perjury. In any event, a test- 
oath is no good. 

By reason of the sweeping disfran- 
chisement of Mormons (12,000 actual 
polygamists and 20,000 women), of a fa- 
vorable legislative apportionment under 
the Tucker-Edmunds Act, and of the con- 
trolof the election machinery, the Gen- 
tiles were able to return three members 
of the Lower and two of the Upper 
House of the Legislature. If they had 
closely registered they could have elected 
five members of the Lower and three of 
the Upper House, but this is the best they 
could have done; nor have they any rea- 
son to expect to do better in proportion in 
future. 

They have some 5,000 votes, and they 
have had about that many these fifteen 
years. They are mainly confined to three 
or four commercial or railroad towns, and 
to the mining districts of five or six out 
of the twenty-four counties. They re- 
move from one mining district to another 
as these districts are prosperous or other- 
wise, without either much increase or 
diminution, 


The Mormons own the lands 





that are easily watered, and most of the 
towns are the clustered habitations of the 
tillers of these lands. Gentiles can obtain 
lands only by purchase of Mormon farm- 
ers, and the latter are ‘‘ counseled” not to 
sell their farms or town lots to Gentiles. 
Still they sometimes doso. Sucha ‘‘boom” 
for Utah as other territories and far West- 
ern states have experienced since the last 
census might double or quadruple the 
Gentile voters, and there is this summer a 
tendency among Gentiles, disheartened 
by their ill success on their customary 
lines of endeavor, to close their eyes to 
the real and only obstacle to Utah’s ad- 
vancement, and devote their energies to 
working up such a boom. 

Any diversion of the perennial assault 
on them pleases the Mormons, and they 
are particularly pleased with this one, 
because, owning much the larger percent- 
age of the real property, a boom would 
benefit them more than it would the Gen- 
tiles; and so they make the welkin ring 
with their denunciation of the ‘ incendi- 
aries” who will not cry ‘ Peace!” 
‘** Peace!” when there is no peace. These 
incendiaries must be squelched, they say, 
or no boom for Utah. At the same time 
they are pretending to concede to the in- 
cendiaries one of the two great points at 
issue, namely, polygamy; and although 
everybody in Utah knows that this is but 
the merest pretense of concession, it has 
inspired more faith in a possible boom for 
Utah than anything that has occurred 
since the completion of the overland 
railroad. 

Yes, the Mormons desire a boom. It 
will bring them ten dollars for every one 
it will bring the Gentiles; and while it 
might double or quadruple the Gentile 
voters, Mormon voters could hardly be 
decreased by it, and one of its first re- 
sults would be the admission of Utah asa 
state. The supervision of Congress would 
then be withdrawn, polygamists and wo- 
men would be restored to the voting lists, 
the legislative apportionment would be 
made against the Gentile districts, and 
the judiciary be transferred to Mormon 
hands, Of what avail in that event would 
be the increase of the Gentile vote from 
5,000 to 10,000 or 20,000? Restoring the 


dropped Mormon voters to the lists would———— 


give the Mormons 54,000 now, and this 
would swell to 60,000 in two years—still 
three times a possible Gentile 20,000. 

Nevertheless, I would not throw cold 
water on a boom for Utah, There is am- 
ple room and ground for such a transfor- 
mation in Utah as has come to Colorado 
in the last ten years, and the key is but 
just barely inserted in the lock of Colora- 
do’s vast mineral resources, All industry 
in the mountain states is based upon min- 
ing for the precious metals, and Utah’s 
output of these might be made equal to 
that of any state or territory. We have 
a most desirable climate, agreeable, and 
conducive to man’s physical well-being, 
and there is an oasis of splendid land 
stretching along the base of the Wahsatch 
Mountains like a ribbon for two hundred 
miles, flanked on either hand by five hun- 
dred miles of mountains and deserts. It 
wouldn’t require a very large host of well- 
to-do newcomers to purchase this oasis— 
towns, farms and gardens—and thus force 
the Mormon Church to remove its head- 
quarters to some other locality. It would 
resist such an invasion, but probably in- 
effectually. The land bought from under 
it here, it would hardly attempt to plant 
itself again within the bounds of the Re- 
public. This is a possible if not a hopeful 
road out of the Utah trouble. But ordi- 
nary emigrants would not answer. It 
calls for the class that is so rapidly set- 
tling in Southern California, a class whom 
the desire of asofter climate alone induces 
to become emigrants at all. 

To return; The evident expectation of 
Congress that political disqualification of 
actual polygamists would indirectly in- 
duce abstention from the practice is not 
realized, because tne actual polygamists 
are the natural leaders of the community, 
and if this were not so, Mormonism in- 
volves oneness as arithmetic involves fig- 
ures, When God commands there is 
nothing for man but obedience, and that 
God does command through the ruling 
priesthood (all actual polygamists) is the 
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kind, and then by his - 
thought he saw ~*¢ Of a Mormon’s creed. 
he said eyes of the Mormon Church are the 
If thes of the territory as well. The ac- 
tual polygamists are in posscssion of the 
offices and machinery of the Church, and 
so have no trouble in controlling territo- 
rial politics. So their political disqualifi- 
cation amounts to nothing, practically, 
and there is no doubt here that it has op- 
erated in favor of rather than against the 
practice of polygamy. 

Five years of this experiment seems to 
have brought Congress to this conclusion, 
and the last Congress went a step further. 
It disfranchised all the women, and every 
man, being a monogamist, who should 
not register an oath to obey the laws, 
and particularly the law inhibiting polyg- 
amy. It also provided for a new legis- 
lative apportionment. The purpose of 
these measures was so to reduce the Mor- 
mon voters as to give the Gentiles some 
show at the polls. Three-fourths of the 
monogamous Mormons took the prescrib- 
ed oath (reserving to themselves by a pe- 
culiarly Mormon process the right to dis- 
regard it should they subsequently change 
their minds), and,no doubt, upon a second 
or third trial, virtually all of them will 
take it. However that may turn out, ail 
Mormons whom Congress deemed there 
was good reason to disfranchise are dis- 
franchised, and there are still four times 
as many (22,000 to 5,000) Mormon as Gen- 
tile voters, and no prospect of any ma- 
terial change in this relative disparity. 
Clearly the women and the polygamists 
might as well be restored to their former 
political status. Their disfranchisement 
irritates without weakening them, it fur- 
nishes a pretext for the cry of ‘‘persecu- 
tion,” and is a damaging exhibition of 
impotence on our part. 

The error of Congress, which has 
brought this branch of its Utah policy to 
nought, is the attempt to individualize or 
classify Mormons. Such anattempt must 
fail, because there are no individuals or 
classes among them—there is nothing but 
an organization, a corporation. The 
units which make up the aggregate, 
whether few or many, whether men or 
women, whether married too much or 
not at all, are lost in the corporation be- 
yond the possibility of identification. 
Nor is this an ordinary corporation, the 
creature of human laws, and operating 
by human methods. According to its 
profession and belief, this is a creature of 
divine law, operating by divine methods. 
In the former there may be and there are 
dissent and division. In the latter. dis- 
sent or division is impossible; they can 
not be where divine guidance is not only 
immediately attainable, but is had and 
enjoyed. lf there is good ground upon 
which to disfranchise one Mormon, there 
is good ground upon which to disfran- 
chise all Mormons, and vice versd. 

SALT LAKE CITy. 
Se ee 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

WHAT really would seem to supply an 
‘‘obvious void in literature’—a phrase 
only too often applied to a new periodical 
that nobody wants—is some confidential 
source from which poems can be got suit- 
able for love making. Laymen write 
sermons for divines who have not the gift 
of composition ; why should not a similar 
service be performed for lovers? In Italy 
the undertaking of correspondence for 
** beloved objects’’ who do not themselves 
understand the art of letter writing, is a 
recognized profession. Why should not 
the poetical part of it be carried on by 
proxy here? A lover with self-respect 
does not like to take his rhymes out of a 
book, yet amatory work, as every case of 
breach of promise proves, is absolutely 
necessary to the display of his passion. 
His own efforts in that way are often 
simply deplorable. Here is a specimen 
read before a full court the other day 
amid shrieks of mirth: 

“This is thy birthday somebody says 
Thy charms and praises are not few 
She only blushes with a flush of her eyes 

Get along Charlie do.” 
Imagine the feelings of the composer of 
this effusion while it was being read aloud 
to the judge, jury and an unappreciative 
audience of loafers and loungers! What 





would it not have been worth his while to 
give to some professional bard for a verse, 
if not so passionately eloquent, at least 
not so open to cavil! This particular 
swain, too, seems to have had some fear 
of ridicule; for after drawing hearts and 
arrows on his love letters, he would write 
under them, as if conscious of their absurd 
effect (for otherwise the phrase would be 
unnecessary indeed), ‘‘Oh lawk a mercy 
me.” About his poems, unfortunately, 
he had no such doubts, and the law took 
an equally serious view of them. 

There is a general idea that the difticul- 
ties of noble lords are not of the same 
vulgar sort that trouble common people, 
and thatthe very worst pinch of poverty 
that befalls them is to have £500, or so, a 
year to live upon. As to bankers, the 
popular notion is that it is not worth their 
while toundertakeany ‘‘operation” involv- 
ing lessthan £10,000. How very far from 
correct these ideas are may be gathered 
from a case reported last week, in which 
alord, who is also a banker, sought to 
recover ‘* two hand-glasses(worth a pound 
each) and a perforated two-penny piece,” 
from a person who had advanced him 
eight and sixpence upon those three arti- 
cles of portable property. Why even lit- 
erary persons could perform ** operations” 
upon that scale and would be happy to 
help a noble lord out of his troubles for 
less than eighteen pence, which seems to 
have been the interest charged for the 
loan. 

Little Josef Hofmann has been suffi- 
ciently advertised not to go into convul- 
sions as Mozart used todo (at six) at the 
sound of a trumpet; but his independence 
and plain speaking remind one much of 
what one hears of his predecessor. When 
the Elector of Bavaria bade Mozart, when 
a child of seven, not to be afraid of play- 
ing in his august presence, that infant 
phenomenon begged him to be under no 
misapprehension of that kind. ‘I have 
played, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ before the Em- 
press.” Those were high-minded times, 
however, and the Prince of Saltzburgh, 
disbelieving in the child’s powers, shut 
him up for a week alone with some music 
paper and a libretto, from which he pro- 
duced an oratorio that would have con- 
vinced a musical St. Thomas. Like Josef 
he was very ready at extempore composi- 
tion but less good at songs of love than 
songs of anger, *‘ during which he would 
beat his instrument like one possessed.” 

Boys of genius are not always a bless- 
ing to parents, but when it is of a kind to 
attract the public I can fancy no offspring 
so delightful. Instead of one’s father, to 
have children who can clothe and feed 
and locate us in fashionable neighbor- 
hoods must, as the poet Calverly observes, 
be ** most golluptious.”” How careful one 
would be of such precious olive branches. 
How solicitous (if their talents lay in a 
vocal direction) that the winds of Heaven 
did not visit their bronchial tubes too 
roughly. How willingly should we in- 
dulge them but not spoil them (and 
especially their voices). How in supply- 
ing them with every luxury we should 
‘study the wholesomes.” It is only 
music alas! that supplies us with infant 
phenomenons of the paying class. By 
bending the tender joints the wrong way, 
and immersing them in oil baths, it is 
said, indeed, that the gifts of the gymnast 
can be greatly developed, for which call- 
ing the usual expensive materials 
for a start in life—education at the 
public schools and the University, tutor, 
reading with a conveyancer, etc.—can 
be dispensed with. Nothing is wanted 
but a pole, a suit of tinseled raiment and 
a square piece of carpet. But after all 
what are the emoluments of an acrobat to 
a father? No, there has never been any- 
thing but music worth the attention of a 
youthful genius (from the parental point 
of view) except, indeed. in one instance, 
that of Master Betty, the youthful Ros- 
civs, who made £20,000 for his family be- 
fore he was fourteen. That is my notion 
of a son, not a son and heir, but quite the 
other way,a son who without causing 
any one to deplore his loss, makes his 
parents independent. To show how ex- 
ceptional are these gifts of nature, out 
of the theatrical school which Garrick 
founded for promising children. only one, 





Miss Pope, became at all famous on the 
stage. ‘‘ Master Betty ” himself made but 
little stir when many years after his mar- 
velous juvenile successes, he returned to 
the boards as Mr. Betty. In this respect 
music again shows her pre-eminence, for 
as Mozart moved on from high to higher 
till he stood on Fortune’s crowning slope, 
so it isreasonable to be supposed that little 
Josef willdo. When he can ‘‘ span the 
octave” (a feat, though full grown, I 
never myself attempted), far greater 
things are expected of him. 

Lovers of sensation have long been sigh- 
ing in vain after a new crime, and at last 
these aspirations have been satisfied, 
though the offense, one must regretfully 
confess, is only a misdemeanor. A young 
gentleman has been convicted of person- 
ating somebody else in order to get into 
the jury box. Never before has sucha 
morbid desire entered into the heart of 
man. Toavoid serving on a jury he has 
sought out many inventions—the most 
famous one being that squaring of an offi- 
cial with a ten-pound note, to get him off 
the jury list forever. Curious to see how 
it was done, the undutiful citizen attended 
the court, and heard hisown name three 
times called out by the crier. At the third 
time of asking a man in mournful garb 
arose, and observed pathetically, *‘ Dead, 
my lord.” ‘Poor fellow, scratch him 
out,” said the judge. Yet here we have a 
young fellow with even too much zeal to 
serve his country in the box. Of course 
he got his guinea for the job: but gain 
does not appear to have been his object. 
His father pleads for him that he is ‘‘per- 
fectly mad about the law; he must have 
something or other to do with it.” Just 
as enthusiastic boys long to go to sea, he 
yearns to be an attorney. Heavens! 

If we English—despite our little Trafal- 
gar Square experiences—were not the 
mostlaw-abiding people in Christendom, 
it would be impossible that the wrongs 
of our jurymen should goso long unre- 
dressed. They form the most important 
factor in all legal cases, yet (except the 
witnesses) they are the least paid and 
most hardly used. Not the slightest con- 
sideration is given to either their comfort 
or convenience. ‘‘The worst feature of 
the system” writes asufferer during the 
past week, ‘‘is the keeping of thirty to 
forty jurymen waiting their turn to 
serve when at the most only twenty-four 
can be required, and who sit restless and 
annoyed, from ten to three o'clock, when 
they are told they may go, but are to 
come again to-morrow.” This is bad in- 
deed but is not ‘** the worst feature”; all 
that time they have to listen to the argu- 
ments of the counsel ! 

A statement recently appeared in a 
daily paper that upon a sample of the 
Thamesat Blackwall being placed in a 
small glass bottle, and permitted thirty 
minutes to settle, a letter of complaint 
was written with the sediment instead of 
jnk. If this besothe epitaph of a great 
poet, the modesty of which has excited 
the admiration of two generations, will 
lose all its significance. ‘* Write upon 
my tomb,” he said, ‘*‘ ‘Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water !” We must now 
add to be precise, and even correct, 
‘Thames water.” 

It is 400 years ago since the deer of 
Scotland, as the ballad of ** Chevy Chase” 
informs us, had so many hunters to deal 
with as upona recent occasion. It does 
not appear that the 200 crofters, though 
many of them were armed with rifles, did 
so much execution as those who used the 
long bow of old; but the incident is most 
remarkable. Whatever may be thought 
of the game laws, there has hitherto been 
almost the same sort of sanctity about the 
antlered monarchs of the forest as that 
which is supposed to hedge aking. From 
the time when the first William loved the 
tall deer as though he had been their 
father, they have been very religiously 
preserved. Shakespeare, indeed, is sup- 
posed to have been a deer stealer, but the 
imputation seems to have been rather a 
compliment to his exceptional character 
than a serious charge. When this high 
crime and misdemeanor has been alluded 
to in fiction, it has generally been ascribed 
to some eminent personage in the story, 
such as the clerk of Copnanhurst. In the 








well-known ballad of ‘‘The Poacher,” 
there is indeed the line: ‘ Bad luck to 
every gamekeeper who will not sell his 
deer.” But this is to be accounted for by 
the exigencies of rhyme rather than taken 
as a statementof fact. Even Highlanders 
are scarcely more accustomed to the taste 
of venison than of turtle, and it will be 
interesting to note, after their late ac- 
quaintance with it on so large a scale, 
whether their future experience of it will 
not be extended. 

Gold has been found in Wales, but the 
address of the place is a little difficult. It 
is ‘‘Guynfynydd Farm, near [ransfyndd, 
between the beautiful waterfalls of Pis- 
tylly Cain and Rhajadr Mawddach. A 
friend of mine, as we walked together 
by the side of Greenohead Ghyll at Gras- 
mere, forty years ago, once made a simi- 
lar discovery. He was of a geological 
turn, and picked up from the bed of the 
stream what he affirmed to be a veritable 
nugget. Heheld it triumphantly in his 
open palm, and I, young, high-spirited 
and skeptical, slapped the back of his hand 
sharply and dismissed the treasure into a 
fathomless pool with the cortemptuous 
observation ‘‘ Copper.” He did not say 
much, though ‘‘ there were words.” But 
six months afterward the Government 
mining report informed the world that 
gold had been found in Greenohead 
Ghyll, Westmoreland. Every year since 
then, on the anniversary of that unhappy 
expedition, I get a letter in a very well- 
known handwriting, to this effect: ‘Sir, 
I beg to remind you that on this day (so 
many years ago) at twelve o'clock exactly, 
your rudeness and impetuosity lost me a 
fortune.” 

The disproportionate character of the 
punishments inflicted on offenders by 
our various Dogberrys has been long the 
subject of complaint. The worst of them 
seems to me that offenses agaist the 
purse are treated much more harshly 
than those against the person. This is 
deplorable from all points of view, but 
chiefly because it suggests that the rich, 
who, as a rule, are safe from personal 
violence, enjoy a greater protection than 
the poor. 

The next thing amiss with our sen- 
tences is that the motive with which a 
crime is committed is taken so little into 
consideration. An act of deliberate cruel- 
ty is rarely treated with the severity it 
deserves. The judges themselves often 
err as deeply in this eonnection as the 
feeblest among the great unpaid. They 
do not understand that the worst citizen 
is he who seriously increases the sum of 
human misery, and that compared with 
him your mere thief is a benefactor of 
his species. I notice, too, that wanton 
mischief is apt to be confounded with 
high spirits. For example,a magistrate 
last week reprimanded a policeman for 
giving a man in charge who was making 
‘‘runaway knocks.” Now, if this had 
happened in Grosvenor Square his wor- 
ship would have been in the right, for 
the worst that would come of the offense 
would be that some overfed footman 
would have had to come up-stairs for noth- 
ing; but the thing took place in a poor 
neighborhood, and the culprit was well 
aware that the effect of his ‘‘ fun” would 
be to bring some poor overworked maid- 
of-all-work from her already too heavy 
duties to toil up the kitchen stairs. Of 
course it would be said that this would be 
making one law for the poor and another 
for the rich-—though in the contrary sense 
to that in which it iscommonly used. On 
the other hand it strikes me that the main 
use of a magistrate—as opposed to some 
mere Babbage machine for the adminis- 
tration of justice—is to take into account 
all the circumstances of a case, with its 
effects upon the community at large. For 
putting out the danger signals of a rail- 
way ‘‘for fun,” the same punishment 
should not surely be allotted as for break- 
ing a plate-glass window in Regent Street, 
even though it should be 16x16 feet. 
Why should not all magistrates, before 
their appointment to any bench, be made 


to pass an examination in the principles 


of justice, of human nature, and espe- 
cially of the common good? 

In actions for libel, ‘‘ malice” should be 
taken into account above everything. A 
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journalist has just been found guilty of 
exceeding the just bounds of criticism in 
‘*slating” somebody’s play. Of the par- 
ticular case I know nothing, but it seems 
to have fluttered those doves, the dram- 
atic critics, considerably. For my part I 
have no sympathy with either dramatist 
or novelist who is roused to fury by an ad- 
verse criticism. If the critic is right there 
is nothing to be said; and if he is wrong 
it is better to say nothing. 

Even in the old days it was deemed a 
sign of weakness to be much annoyed by 
mere malignity. Byron thought it 
strange that any author, worth snuffing, 
should be ‘ snuffed out by an article”; 
and in these times when playgoers and 
readers are much more accustomed than 
of yore to judge for themselves, he should 
be still less disturbed by it. 

On the other hand, the mind that pre- 
fers to blame rather than to praise is al- 
ways of a low order, and the envious cur 
who barks at the heels of success is es- 
pecially contemptible. This kind of per- 
son, when met with in society, is called, 
as regards his temper, ‘‘ nasty,” and, to my 
mind, he is no nicer when we meet with 
him in print. 

Some people contend that every one 
really knows whether he is doing right or 
wrong; that when the early Christians 
burnt one another, for instance, they were 
well aware that it was not ‘** good form”; 
but it is well to entertain a modest doubt 
as tothe conscientiousness of other people, 
otherwise one might feel aghast at the 
proposal of M. Pasteur to inoculate the 
rabbits of New South Wales with ** fowl 
cholera,” in order to thin their numbers. 
The plan appears to be accepted by the 
scientific folk with their usual calmness: 
noblesse oblige, it would seem, that they 
should maintain a philosophical demeanor 
in the contemplation of the most horrible 
proposals; vivisection we know they ap- 
prove of, and it may be they may have 
something to say on behalf of science for 
the practice of impalement; but as a mere 
ignorant layman, not unswayed by those 
‘* dangerous guides, the feelings,” I con- 
fess M. Pasteur’s suggestion fills me with 
horror. Of all ‘‘ the riddles of the painful 
earth” this is surely the most inexplicable, 
that bountiful Nature should have so mis- 
managed matters that it is necessary to 
disseminate a malignant disease among 
the most innocent animals in order to 
counteract their fecundity. The poet has 
drawn us a picture of a certain little 
creature ‘‘ fondling its own harmless face,” 
which, if its race is to be destroyed whole- 
sale by artificial cholera, we had better 
dismiss from our recollection. 
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THE OLD GNOSTICISM AND THE 
“NEW THEOLOGY.” 


BY O. T. 


LANPHEAR, D.D. 


THE word Gnosticism does not apply so 
much to the doctrines of any particular 
sect, as to all those who, forsaking the 
simplicity of the Gospel, pretended to be 
‘+ wise above what is written,” and to ex- 
plain the New Testament by blending 
with it the philosophy of the East, or of 
Greece. The Gnostics, whatever their 
differences among themselves, claimed to 
be men of science and wisdom, and so 
boasted of having a deeper and better 
knowledge than other men of theology. 
Thus, in the third century, in the Alexan- 
drian School, the influence of Gnosticism 
is seen in the manner in which science is 
assumed tobe superior to faith. Faith in 
the Scriptures is represented as holdinga 
very subordinate position in the Christian 
life. By faith one might indeed be a 
Christian, though in the lowest sphere of 
Christian living. It was thought that by 
simple faith in the Scriptures, nothing 
could be experienced of the ennobling in- 
fluence of Christianity on the whole inner 
nature of man, but instead of that, a sen- 
suous Christianity, repugnant to the spir- 
itualizing mode of thought claimed by the 
Alexandrian Gnostic. The life by faith 
as the lowest form of Christian life, must 
indeed exist, in order that the simple, 
also, who devote themselves so far as they 
can to a pious life, may obtain salvation, 
But there is a higher life than this for 


and by spiritual culture, where truth 
is seen by spiritual intuition. That 
which by faith is only the sensuous 
Gospel of the letter through the higher 
culture becomes ‘“‘spiritualized into the 
revelation of the spiritual Gospel.” Thus, 
for those who were prepared for it by phi- 
losophy, and who devoted themselves to 
culture after the commencement of their 
Christian experience, there was the at- 
tainment of a ‘‘scientific faith.” Such 
came to have ‘spiritual intuitions of 
truth” in the philosophic use of which 
they arrived at large and profound views. 
They were the recipients of a special 
‘*‘ spiritual revelation,” by which they 
were able to learn ‘‘ more than could be 
derived from the Holy Scriptures, how- 
ever accurately understood.” They came 
in this manner to have *‘ a clear conscious- 
ness of divine truth,” so that they could 
appeal to this consciousness as the lifeand 
authority of their doctrines. That stage 
of faith where one should desire to 
‘“‘know nothing save Christ crucified,” 
was regarded as a subordinate one, in 
comparison with this higher development 
of consciousness, or, as it was also called, 
‘* spiritual Christianity.” ‘Happy are 
they,” it was said, ‘‘ who have advanced 
so far as to need the Son of God no longer 
as healing physician, no longer as a shep- 
herd, no longer as the redemption.” In 
rising above this special need of Christ, 
they claimed to hold direct communion 
with him in a higher sense than by the 
Scriptures, through a spiritualized move- 
ment of the intellect, *‘spiritual intui- 
tions.” He who aspired to the highestat- 
tainments rose as well above the need of 
any help from the Holy Scriptures, be- 
cause they ‘‘ contained but a few compar- 
atively insignificant elements of Christian 
knowledge, and were at best only a very 
brief introduction to that knowledge.” 
They were imperfect and erroneous, if 
taken as the guide to the highest and most 
complete sanctification. 

It is obvious that with such views the 
sacred Scriptures, however they might 
serve as a primer atthe commencement of 
the Christian life, would be superseded by 
the higher wisdom gained by culture, and 
for the cultured cease to have any special 
authority. Held under such limitations, 
they were in a position far inferior to that 
in which they were held by the Protes- 
tant Reformation, when the Scriptures 
were declared to be the sole authority fur 
Christian doctrine. 

Of course, the Alexandrian Gnostic 
gave loose rein to speculation, undertak- 
ing to solve questions ia relation to the- 
odicy and the creation which the human 
mind is incompetent to consider. It was 
not strange that when asubordinate place 
had been given to the Scriptures, their 
representation of the divine justice should 
have been ignored, and a theodicy adopted 
under which justice itself should be repre- 
sented as a saving attribute—*: Saving 
Justice”’—the ultimate end of which must 
require such opportunity for salvation 
after death, as must insure a universal 
redemption, consisting in the annihilation 
of all moral evil and a universal restora- 
tion to divine life. 

In the ‘*‘New Theology” there is the 
same demand for a ‘‘ scientific faith” as in 
the Old Gnosticism, by which access is 
obtained to sources of divine truth outside 
of the Scriptures, in history and science; 
upon which the Scriptures must rely fora 
definition of their purpose and contents ; 
as though they had no resource from 
within themselves from which a definition 
could be rendered. This is called ‘** New 
Theology” indeed, and, in keeping with 
this assumption, the boast is made that the 
Bible has had to wait until now before it 
could have a definition. But this thing is 
as new as the old gnosticism. Thatknew 
how to give to the Bible a definition that 
should subordinate it to science. This 
theology is new as a departure from Prot- 
estant theology. and in its Attempt to 
minimize the authority of the Scriptures 
contrary to the teaching of the great Prot- 

estant reformers, but in substance it is 
as old as the gnostic theology. The new 
theologian magnifies culture no less than 
the old gnostic. He is sure that while the 
Scriptures are imperfect, and in some in- 





those who rise to it by prayer and study, 


of finest training”-will through them ar- 
rive at conclusions that will be safe in 
practical life. The impression is given 
that only those of superior culture in the 
sciences are able to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, and that they would lose most of 
their utility if once they should be de- 
prived of these minds of finest training to 
expound them. The error consists 
in supposing that the Bible requires 
any aid outside of its own contents, 
in order to a comprehension of all 
the truth essential to Christian 
living. It requires such aid no more than 
geometry, whose beginning, unfolding, 
and expansion of its truth, lie within its 
own contents, except that in the Bible 
there is the lack only of formal arrange- 
ment. There have been no better theolo- 
gians, and no more successful preachers, 
than the men who have taken the Word 
of God as sufficient in itself, Thesé men 
have givento hungry souls the bread of 
life, instead of the stones of ‘‘ philosophy 
and vain deceit.” 

The new theologian, like the old 
Gnostic, professes to rise to a_ plane 
of spiritual consciousness of Christian 
truth, above that of the truth as pre- 
sented in the Scriptures. On this higher 
plane of consciousness, accessible to all 
who properly seek it, God is continually 
making fresh revelations, in the history 
of the Church from ageto age, not in- 
deed in sucha manner as to supersede 
the revelation in the Scriptures altogether, 
but revelations in addition to that in the 
Scriptures, so as to give larger views, 
throw clear light on subjects of which the 
Scriptures are supposed to give only 
vague hints, if, indeed, they contain any 
hint whatever of them; and also revela- 
tions of truths of which it must be ad- 
mitted theScriptures give no trace by con- 
sistent exegesis. Thus, the Scripture is a 
stair of ascent to a better outlook, ‘a far- 
ther reaching view. While it is not 
thought best to remove the stair alto- 
gether, but to proclaim that it is neces- 
sary; yet, this concession is of little im- 
portance when jit is held that the view 
from the hight above must take prece- 
dence and authority over all views got 
upon the stair below, since the contrary 
would be like supposing the view in a 
Swiss vale to be superior to that on the 


summit of the adjacent Alp. So, they 
who have’ gained _ the spiritual 
and intuitive vision of truth in 
their own consciousness. stand on 


the hights. So Christian sentiment, as 
the expression of the Christian conscious- 
ness of the hour, becomes the authority 
which must be obeyed, even when it con- 
demns an opinion which has the claim 
to be accepted on the authority of the 
Bible. . 

It might be supposed that such 
an opinion should be referred to the 
Scriptures, and then be accepted or re- 
jected according to their testimony. 
This would accord with the practice of 
the Bereans who were praised because 
they ‘searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so.” But the 
new theologian and the old gnostic, soar- 
ing to the mystic and foggy hights of 
spiritual and intuitive vision, seem to 
themselves to have found the 
supreme authority for doctrine in 
that assumed Christian conscious 
ness which must change with the hour. 
On this account, it is not surprising that 
they do not care to quote Scripture in 
support of their doctrines. As the old 
gnostic could say that, ‘‘the Holy Scrip- 
tures, however accurately understood, 
contained after all but a few comparative- 
ly insignificant elements of Christian 
knowledge,” so, the new theologian can 
say, that, ‘‘ the Bible, it should be remem- 
bered, is not a collection of texts designed 
to establish propositions in systematic 
theology,” and that ‘‘single proof texts 
or collected proof texts are not a measure 
of Christianity, nor of our knowledge of 
Christianity,” and as one is said to have 
related his experience, ‘‘the Bible has 
given me the greatest comfort since I 
have got to be independent of it.” 

With this view of the Bible it is easy to 
explain, why, when, through THE INDE- 
PENDENT, passages of Scripture were solic- 





stances erroneous, yet ‘‘ the human mind 


passages were given. It was because, it 
would seem, that such passages, if there 
were any, would not be held in the new 
theology to be either a measure of Chris- 
tianity, or of our knowledge of Christian- 
ity. Sundry columns of speculation could 
be given in favor of this Probation from 
the cultured hights of consciousness, 
and of spiritual intuitive vision. From 
thence the general inference could be 
drawn, and assumed to be a Christian in- 
ference, and an inference essential to a 
Christian theodicy, that, unlessghere were 
a probation after death it would be diffi- 
cult to vindicate the divine justice ; that, 
it would not be just for God to condemn 
men hopelessly when they have not known 
him through having the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ preached to them. But this would 
be in harmony with the ‘* Saving Justice ” 
of the Alexandrian Gnostic, which was 
to necessitate the final restoration and sal- 
vation of all men, by a course of purifica- 
tion after death, It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that it is no justification of the new 
theology that its counterpart is found 
among the errors of the early centuries in 
the conflict of the Church with the Pagan 
philosophies of Greece and the East, in 
their opposition to the Christian religion. 
Without adducing further instances of 
likeness between the Old Gnosticism and 
the New Theology, it seems proper to re- 
mark, that since history teaches us that 
the tendency of the former, carried out, 
would have led to an idealism subversive 
of all the historical and objective truths 
of Christianity, if it had not met witha 
check in the realism of the Western 
Church; sothe churches now will find 
safety from the latter, in holding all the 
more firmly to the reality, completeness, 
and all sufficiency of the Scriptures, while 
declining the aids to interpretation which 
Mysticism offers in its soaring after ideal- 
ism, 
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LAND, LABOR AND TAXATION. 
VI. 


BY PROF, RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS CONTINUED _ 
AND CONCLUDED. 

HENRY GEORGE does not offer any satis- 
factory guarantees of opportunities for 
remunerative toil for every man who 
wishes it, should his proposed reform be 
carried out. Nevertheless, there is much 
in what he says about labor which is in- 
structive, for he tells us that we must 
rely upon ourselves for our own prosper- 
ity after society, or the ‘‘collectivity,” as 
some say, has offered us theconditions of 
success. We can in our collective capac- 
ity, through the co-operative agency of 
Government, offer certain opportunities 
and leave it to each one to make such use 
of these opportunities as his capacities 
may allow, or as he may see fit. Itis dif- 
ficult to see how Government can do much 
more, unless we are prepared to accept the 
socialistic scheme. Yet this includes far 
more than is commonly imagined,and it is 
possible toincrease these opportunities both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, Govern- 
ment affords opportunities to all to make 
use of the postal service under very ad- 
vantageous circumstances. It offers trans- 
portation, for example, to newspaper 
proprietors and carries the newspapers of 
men who constantly abuse it clear across 
the continent for a hundredth part what 
they would be obliged to pay a private 
corporation. This service is open to all. 
but it is imposed upon none. It is an op- 
portunity. So if our Government ever ac- 
quires existing private telegraph lines and 
sends telegrams all over our country for 
ten or fifteen cents, or say even ten to 
twenty-five cents—though it could prob- 
ably be done for ten cents—it will offer 
opportunities to alland leave one free to 
make such use of them as he may see 

fit. Municipalities which supply gas 
and water offer other opportunities. 
No one ought to pay over fifty cents a 
thousand for gas in any large city, and 
cheap gas is a great industrial opportuni- 
ty. Low taxation as compared with high 
taxation is still a further improvement, 
for it takes from us a part of the burden 
which we are carrying and renders indus- 
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first and last article of a Mormon’s creed. 
The politics of the Mormon Church are the 
politics of the territory as well. The ac- 
tual polygamists are in posscssion of the 
offices and machinery of the Church, and 
so have no trouble in controlling territo- 
rial politics. So their political disqualifi- 
cation amounts to nothing, practically, 
and there is no doubt here that it has op- 
erated in favor of rather than against the 
practice of polygamy. 

Five years of this experiment seems to 
have brought Congress to this conclusion, 
and the last Congress went a step further. 
It disfranchised all the women, and every 
man, being a monogamist, who should 
not register an oath to obey the laws, 
and particularly the law inhibiting polyg- 
amy. It also provided for a new legis- 
lative apportionment. The purpose of 
these measures was so to reduce the Mor- 
mon voters as to give the Gentiles some 
show at the polls. Three-fourths of the 
monogamous Mormons took the prescrib- 
ed oath (reserving to themselves by a pe- 
culiarly Mormon process the right to dis- 
regard it should they subsequently change 
their minds), and,no doubt, upon a second 
or third trial, virtually all of them will 
take it. However that may turn out, all 
Mormons whom Congress deemed there 
was good reason to disfranchise are dis- 
franchised, and there are still four times 
as many (22,000 to 5,000) Mormon as Gen- 
tile voters, and no prospect of any ma- 
terial change in this relative disparity. 
Clearly the women and the polygamists 
might as well be restored to their former 
political status. Their disfranchisement 
irritates without weakening them, it fur- 
nishes a pretext for the cry of *‘persecu- 
tion,” and is a damaging exhibition of 
impotence on our part. 

The error df which has 
brought this branch of its Utah policy to 
nought, is the attempt to individualize or 
classify Mormons. Such anattempt must 
fail, because there are no individuals or 
classes among them—there is nothing but 
The 


aggreyate, 


Congress, 


an organization, a corporation. 
units which make up the 
whether few or many, whether men or 
women, whether married too much or 
not at all, are lost in the corporation be- 
yond the possibility of identification. 
Nor is this an ordinary corporation, the 
creature of human laws, and operating 
by human methods. to its 
profession and belief, this isa creature of 
divine law, operating by divine methods. 
In the former there may be and there are 
dissent and division. In the latter. 
sent or division is impossible; they can 
not be where divine guidance is not only 
immediately attainable, but is had and 
enjoyed. lf there is good ground upon 
which to disfranchise one Mormon, there 
is good ground upon which to disfran- 
chise all Mormons, and vice versd., 
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SALT LAKE CITY 
a 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
WHAT really would seem to supply an 
in literature”’—a phrase 
only too often applied to a new periodical 
that nobody wants—is some confidential 
source from which poems can be got suit- 
able for making. Laymen write 
sermons for divines who have not the gift 
of composition ; why should not a similar 
service be performed for lovers? In Italy 
the undertaking of correspondence for 
** beloved objects’ who do not themselves 
understand the art of letter writing, isa 
recognized profession. Why should not 
the poetical part of it be carried on by 
proxy here? A _ lover with self-respect 
does not like to take his rhymes out of a 
book, yet amatory work, as every case of 
breach of promise proves, is absolutely 
necessary to the display of his passion. 
His own efforts in that way are often 
simply deplorable. Here is a specimen 
read before a full court the other day 
amid shrieks of mirth: 
“This is thy birthday somebody says 
Thy charms and praises are not few 
She only blushes with a flush of her eyes 
Get along Charlie do.” 

Imagine the feelings of the composer of 
this effusion while it was being read aloud 
to the judge, jury and an unappreciative 


‘‘obvious void 


love 


would it not have been worth his while to 
give to some professional bard for a verse, 
if not so passionately eloquent, at least 
not so open to cavil! This particular 
swain, too, seems to have had some fear 
of ridicule; for after drawing hearts and 
arrows on his love letters, he would write 
under them, as if conscious of their absurd 
effect (for otherwise the phrase would be 
unnecessary indeed), ‘‘Oh lawk a mercy 
me.” About his poems, unfortunately, 
he had no such doubts, and the law took 
an equally serious view of them. 

There is a general idea that the difticul- 
ties of noble lords are not of the same 
vulgar sort that trouble common people, 
and thatthe very worst pinch of poverty 
that befalls them is to have £500, or so, a 
year to live upon. As to bankers, the 
popular notion is that it is not worth their 
while toundertakeany ‘‘operation” involv- 
ing lessthan £10,000. How very far from 
correct these ideas are may be gathered 
from a case reported last week, in which 
a lord, who is also a banker, sought to 
recover ‘* two hand-glasses (worth a pound 
each) and a perforated two-penny piece,” 
from a person who had advanced him 
eight and sixpence upon those three arti- 
cles of portable property. Why even lit- 
erary persons could perform ‘* operations” 
upon that scale and would be happy to 
help a noble lord out of his troubles for 
less than eighteen pence, which seems to 
have been the interest charged for the 
loan. 

Little Josef Hofmann has been suffi- 
ciently advertised not to go into convul- 
sions as Mozart used todo (at six) at the 
sound of a trumpet; but his independence 
and plain speaking remind one much of 
what one hears of his predecessor. When 
the Elector of Bavaria bade Mozart, when 
a child of seven, not to be afraid of play- 
ing in his august presence, that infant 
phenomenon begged him to be under no 
misapprehension of that kind. ‘I have 
played, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ before the Em- 
Those were high-minded times, 
however, and the Prince of Saltzburgh, 
disbelieving in the child’s powers, shut 
him up for a week alone with some music 
paper and a libretto, from which he pro- 
duced an oratorio that would have con- 
vinced a musical St. Thomas. Like Josef 
he was very ready at extempore composi- 
tion but less good at songs of love than 
songs of anger, *‘ during which he would 
beat his instrument like one possessed.” 

Boys of genius are not always a bless- 
ing to parents, but when it is of a kind to 
attract the public I can fancy no offspring 
so delightful. Instead of one’s father, to 
have children who can clothe and feed 
and locate us in fashionable neighbor- 
hoods must, as the poet Calverly observes, 
be ‘* most golluptious.”” How careful one 
would be of such precious olive branches. 
How solicitous (if their talents lay in a 
vocal direction) that the winds of Heaven 
did not visit their bronchial tubes too 
roughly. How willingly should we in- 
dulge them but not spoil them (and 
especially their voices). How in supply- 
ing them with every luxury we should 
‘*study the wholesomes.” It is only 
music alas! that supplies us with infant 
phenomenons of the paying class. By 
bending the tender joints the wrong way, 
and immersing them in oil baths, it is 
said, indeed, that the gifts of the gymnast 
can be greatly developed, for which call- 
ing the usual expensive materials 
for a start in life—education at the 
public schools and the University, tutor, 
reading with a conveyancer, etc.—can 
be dispensed with. Nothing is wanted 
but a pole, a suit of tinseled raiment and 
asquare piece of carpet. But after all 
what are the emoluments of an acrobat to 
a father? No, there has never been any- 
thing but music worth the attention of a 
youthful genius (from the parental point 
of view) except, indeed, in one instance, 
that of Master Betty, the youthful Ros- 
civs, who made £20,000 for his family be- 
fore he was fourteen. That is my notion 
of a son, not a son and heir, but quite the 
other way, a son who without causing 
any one to deplore his loss, makes his 
parents independent. To show how ex- 
ceptional are these gifts of nature, out 
of the theatrical school which Garrick 


press.” 





audience of loafers and loungers! What 


founded for promising children. only one, 


Miss Pope, became at all famous on the 
stage. ‘‘ Master Betty ” himself made but 
little stir when many years after his mar- 
velous juvenile successes, he returned to 
the boards as Mr. Betty. In this respect 
music again shows her pre-eminence, for 
as Mozart moved on from high to higher 
till he stood on Fortune’s crowning slope, 
so it is reasonable to be supposed that little 
Josef willdo. When he can *‘ span the 
octave” (a feat, though full grown, I 
never myself attempted), far greater 
things are expected of him. 

Lovers of sensation have long been sigh- 
ing in vain after a new crime, and at last 
these aspirations have been satisfied, 
though the offense, one must regretfully 
confess, is only a misdemeanor. A young 
gentleman has been convicted of person- 
ating somebody else in order to get into 
the jury box. Never before has sucha 
morbid desire entered into the heart of 
man. Toavoid serving on a jury he has 
sought out many inventions—the most 
famous one being that squaring of an offi- 
cial with a ten-pound note, to get him off 
the jury list forever. Curious to see how 
it was done, the undutiful citizen attended 
the court, and heard hisown name three 
times called out by the crier. At the third 
time of asking a man in mournful garb 
arose, and observed pathetically, *‘ Dead, 
my lord.” ‘Poor fellow, scratch him 
out,” said the judge. Yet here we havea 
young fellow with even too much zeal to 
serve his country in the box. Of course 
he got his guinea for the job; but gain 
does not appear to have been his object. 
His father pleads for him that he is ‘‘per- 
fectly mad about the law; he must have 
something or other to do with it.” Just 
as enthusiastic boys long to go to sea, he 
yearns to be an attorney. Heavens! 

If we English—despite our little Trafal- 
gar Square experiences—were not the 
mostlaw-abiding peoplein Christendom, 
it would be impossible that the wrongs 
of our jurymen should goso long unre- 
dressed. They form the most important 
factor in all legal cases, yet (except the 
witnesses) they are the least paid and 
most hardly used. Not the slightest con- 
sideration is given to either their comfort 
or convenience. ‘The worst feature of 
the system” writes asufferer during the 
past week, ‘‘is the keeping of thirty to 
forty jurymen waiting their turn to 
serve when at the most only twenty-four 
can be required, and who sit restless and 
annoyed, from ten to three o'clock, when 
they are told they may go, but are to 
come again to-morrow.” This is bad in- 
deed but is not ‘‘ the worst feature”; all 
that time they have to listen to the argu- 
ments of the counsel ! 

A statement recently appeared in a 
daily paper that upon a sample of the 
Thamesat Blackwall being placed in a 
small glass bottle, and permitted thirty 
minutes to settle, a letter of complaint 
was written with the sediment instead of 
jnk. If this be sothe epitaph of a great 
poet, the modesty of which has excited 
the admiration of two generations, will 
lose all its significance. ‘* Write upon 
my tomb,” he said, ‘‘ ‘Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water !”" We must now 
add to be precise, and even correct, 
‘* Thames water.” 

It is 400 years ago since the deer of 
Scotland, as the ballad of ‘* Chevy Chase” 
informs us, had so many hunters to deal 
with as upona recent occasion. It does 
not appear that the 200 crofters, though 
many of them were armed with rifles, did 
so much execution as those who used the 
long bow of old; but the incident is most 
remarkable. Whatever may be thought 
of the game laws, there has hitherto been 
almost the same sort of sanctity about the 
antlered monarchs of the forest as that 
which is supposed to hedge aking. From 
the time when the first William loved the 
tall deer as though he had been their 
father, they have been very religiously 
preserved. Shakespeare, indeed, is sup- 
posed to have been a deer stealer, but the 
imputation seems to have been rather a 
compliment to his exceptional character 
than a serious charge. When this high 
crime and misdemeanor has been alluded 
to in fiction, it has generally been ascribed 
to some eminent personage in the story, 





such as the clerk of Copnanhurst. In the 


———. 


well-known ballad of ‘‘The Poacher,” 
there is indeed the line: ‘‘ Bad luck to 
every gamekeeper who will not sell his 
deer.” But this is to be accounted for by 
the exigencies of rhyme rather than taken 
asa statementof fact. Even Highlanders 
are scarcely more accustomed to the taste 
of venison than of turtle, and it will be 
interesting to note, after their late ac- 
quaintance with it on so large a scale, 
whether their future experience of it will 
not be extended. 

Gold has been found in Wales, but the 
address of the place isa little difficult. It 
is ‘‘Guynfynydd Farm, near [ransfyndd, 
between the beautiful waterfalls of Pis- 
tylly Cain and Rhajadr Mawddach. A 
friend of mine, as we walked together 
by the side of Greenohead Ghyll at Gras- 
mere, forty years ago, once made a simi- 
lar discovery. He was of a geological 
turn, and picked up from the bed of the 
stream what he affirmed to be a veritable 
nugget. He held it triumphantly in his 
open palm, and I, young, high-spirited 
and skeptical, slapped the back of his hand 
sharply and dismissed the treasure into a 
fathomless pool with the cortemptuous 
observation ‘* Copper.” He did not say 
much, though ‘‘ there were words.” But 
six months afterward the Government 
mining report informed the world that 
gold had been found in Greenohead 
Ghyll, Westmoreland. Every year since 
then, on the anniversary of that unhappy 
expedition, I get a letter in a very well- 
known handwriting, to this effect: ‘‘ Sir, 
I beg to remind you that on this day (so 
many years ago) at twelve o'clock exactly, 
your rudeness and impetuosity lost me a 
fortune.” 

The disproportionate character of the 
punishments inflicted on offenders by 
our various Dogberrys has been long the 
subject of complaint. The worst of them 
seems to me that offenses against the 
purse are treated much more harshly 
than those against the person. This is 
deplorable from all points of view, but 
chiefly because it suggests that the rich, 
who, as a rule, are safe from personal 
violence, enjoy a greater protection than 
the poor. 

The next thing amiss with our sen- 
tences is that the motive with which a 
crime is committed is taken so little into 
consideration. An act of deliberate cruel- 
ty is rarely treated with the severity it 
deserves. The judges themselves often 
err as deeply in this eonnection as the 
feeblest among the great unpaid. They 
do not understand that the worst citizen 
is he who seriously increases the sum of 
human misery, and that compared with 
him your mere thief is a benefactor of 
his species. I notice, too, that wanton 
mischief is apt to be confounded with 
high spirits. For example,a magistrate 
last week reprimanded a policeman for 
giving a man in charge who was making 
‘‘runaway knocks.” Now, if this had 
happened in Grosvenor Square his wor- 
ship would have been in the right, for 
the worst that would come of the offense 
would be that some overfed footman 
would have had to come up-stairs for noth- 
ing; but the thing took place in a poor 
neighborbood, and the culprit was well 
aware that the effect of his ‘‘ fun” would 
be to bring some poor overworked maid- 
of-all-work from her already too heavy 
duties to toil up the kitchen stairs. Of 
course it would be said that this would be 
making one law for the poor and another 
for the rich-—though in the contrary sense 
to that in which it iscommonly used. On 
the other hand it strikes me that the main 
use of a magistrate—as opposed to some 
mere Babbage machine for the adminis- 
tration of justice—is to take into account 
all the circumstances of a case, with its 
effects upon the community at large. For 
putting out the danger signals of a rail- 
way ‘‘for fun,” the same punishment 
should not surely be allotted as for break- 
ing a plate-glass window in Regent Street, 
even though it should be 16x16 feet. 
Why should not all magistrates, before 
their appointment to any bench, be made 
to pass an examination in the principles 
of justice, of human nature, and espe- 
cially of the common good? 

In actions for libel, ‘‘ malice” should be 





taken into account above everything. A 
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journalist has just been found guilty of 
exceeding the just bounds of criticism in 
‘‘slating” somebody’s play. Of the par- 
ticular case I know nothing, but it seems 
to have fluttered those doves, the dram- 
atic critics, considerably. For my part I 
have no sympathy with either dramatist 
or novelist who is roused to fury by an ad- 
verse criticism. If the critic is right there 
is nothing to be said; and if he is wrong 
it is better to say nothing. 

Even in the old days it was deemed a 
sign of weakness to be much annoyed by 
mere malignity. Byron thought it 
strange that any author, worth snuffing, 
should be ‘ snuffed out by an article”; 
and in these times when playgoers and 
readers are much more accustomed than 
of yore to judge for themselves, he should 
be still less disturbed by it. 

On the other hand, the mind that pre- 
fers to blame rather than to praise is al- 
ways of a low order, and the envious cur 
who barks at the heels of success is es- 
pecially contemptible. This kind of per- 
son, when met with in society, is called, 
as regards his temper, ‘‘ nasty,” and, to my 
mind, he is no nicer when we meet with 
him in print. 

Some people contend that every one 
really knows whether he is doing right or 
wrong; that when the early Christians 
burnt one another, for instance, they were 
well aware that it was not ** good form”; 
but it is well to entertain a modest doubt 
as tothe conscientiousness of other people, 
otherwise one might feel aghast at the 
proposal of M. Pasteur to inoculate the 
rabbits of New South Wales with * fowl 
cholera,” in order to thin their numbers. 
The plan appears to be accepted by the 
scientific folk with their usual calmness: 
noblesse oblige. it would seem, that they 
should maintain a philosophical demeanor 
in the contemplation of the most horrible 
proposals; vivisection we know they ap- 
prove of, and it may be they may have 
something to say on behalf of science for 
the practice of impalement; but as a mere 
ignorant layman, not unswayed by those 
‘* dangerous guides, the feelings,” I con- 
fess M. Pasteur’s suggestion fills me with 
horror. Of all *‘ the riddles of the painful 
earth” this is surely the most inexplicable, 
that bountiful Nature should have so mis- 
managed watters that it is necessary to 
disseminate a malignant disease among 
the most innocent animals in order to 
counteract their fecundity. The poet has 
drawn us a picture of a certain little 
creature ‘‘ fondling its own harmless face,” 
which, if its race is to be destroyed whole- 
sale by artificial cholera, we had better 
dismiss from our recollection. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE OLD GNOSTICISM AND THE 
“NEW THEOLOGY.” 


BY O. T. LANPHEAR, D.D, 


THE word Gnosticism does not apply so 
much to the doctrines of any particular 
sect, as to all those who, forsaking the 
simplicity of the Gospel, pretended to be 
‘+ wise above what is written,” and to ex- 
plain the New Testament by blending 
with it the philosophy of the East, or of 
Greece. The Gnostics, whatever their 
differences among themselves, claimed to 
be men of science and wisdom, and so 
boasted of having a deeper and better 
knowledge than other men of theology. 
Thus, in the third century, in the Alexan- 
drian School, the influence of Gnosticism 
is seen in the manner in which science is 
assumed tobe superior to faith. Faith in 
the Scriptures is represented as holdinga 
very subordinate position in the Christian 
life. By faith one might indeed be a 
Christian, though in the lowest sphere of 
Christian living. It was thought that by 
simple faith in the Scriptures, nothing 
could be experienced of the ennobling in- 
fluence of Christianity on the whole inner 
nature of man, but instead of that, a sen- 
suous Christianity, repugnant to the spir- 
itualizing mode of thought claimed by the 
Alexandrian Gnostic. The life by faith 
as the lowest form of Christian life, must 
indeed exist, in order that the simple, 
also, who devote themselves so far as they 
can to a pious life, may obtain salvation. 
But there is a higher life than this for 
those who rise to it by prayer and study, 





and by spiritual culture, where truth 
is seen by spiritual intuition. That 
which by faith is only the sensuous 
Gospel of the letter through the higher 
culture becomes ‘‘spiritualized into the 
revelation of the spiritual Gospel.” Thus, 
for those who were prepared for it by phi- 
losophy, and who devoted themselves to 
culture after the commencement of their 
Christian experience, there was the at- 
tainment of a ‘scientific faith.” Such 
came to have ‘spiritual intuitions of 
truth” in the philosophic use of which 
they arrived at large and profound views. 
They were the recipients of a special 
‘spiritual revelation,” by which they 
were able to learn ‘‘ more than could be 
derived from the Holy Scriptures, how- 
ever accurately understood.” They came 
in this manner to have *‘ a clear conscious- 
ness of divine truth,” so that they could 
appeal to this consciousness as the lifeand 
authority of their doctrines. That stage 
of faith where one should desire to 
‘‘know nothing save Christ crucified,” 
was regarded as a subordinate one, in 
comparison with this higher development 
of consciousness, or, as it was also called, 
‘* spiritual Christianity.” ‘* Happy are 
they,” it was said, ‘‘ who have advanced 
so far as to need the Son of God no longer 
as healing physician, no longer as a shep- 
herd, no longer as the redemption.” In 
rising above this special need of Christ, 
they claimed to hold direct communion 
with him in a higher sense than by the 
Scriptures, through a spiritualized move- 
ment of the intellect, *‘spiritual intui- 
tions.” He who aspired to the highest at- 
tainments rose as well above the need of 
any help from the Holy Scriptures, be- 
cause they ‘* contained but a few compar- 
atively insignificant elements of Christian 
knowledge, and were at best only a very 
brief introduction to that knowledge.” 
They were imperfect and erroneous, if 
taken as the guide to the highest and most 
complete sanctification. 

It is obvious that with such views the 
sacred Scriptures, however they might 
serve as a primeratthe commencement of 
the Christian life, would be superseded by 
the higher wisdom gained by culture, and 
for the cultured cease to have any special 
authority. Held under such limitations, 
they were in a position far inferior to that 
in which they were held by the Protes- 
tant Reformation, when the Scriptures 
were declared to be the sole authority fur 
Christian doctrine. 

Of course, the Alexandrian Gnostic 
gave loose rein to speculation, undertak- 
ing to solve questions in relation to the- 
odicy and the creation which the human 
mind is incompetent to consider. It was 
not strange that when asubordinate place 
had been given to the Scriptures, their 
representation of the divine justice should 
have been ignored, and a theodicy adopted 
under which justice itself should be repre- 
sented as a saving attribute—* Saving 
Justice’—the ultimate end of which must 
require such opportunity for salvation 
after death, as must insure a universal 
redemption, consisting in the annihilation 
of all moral evil and a universal restora- 
tion to divine life. 

In the ‘‘New Theology” there is the 
same demand for a “‘ scientific faith” as in 
the Old Gnosticism, by which access is 
obtained to sources of divine truth outside 
of the Scriptures, in history and science; 
upon which the Scriptures must rely fora 
definition of their purpose and contents ; 
as though they had no resource from 
within themselves from which a definition 
could be rendered. This is called ‘‘ New 
Theology” indeed, and, in keeping with 
this assumption, the boast is made that the 
Bible has had to wait until now before it 
could have a definition. But this thing is 
as new as the old gnosticism. Thatknew 
how to give to the Bible a definition that 
should subordinate it to science. This 
theology is new as a departure from Prot- 

estant theology. and in its Attempt to 
minimize the authority of the Scriptures 
contrary to the teaching of the great Prot- 
estant reformers, but in substance it is 
as old as the gnostic theology. The new 
theologian magnifies culture no less than 
the old gnostic. He is sure that while the 
Scriptures are imperfect, and in some in- 
stances erroneous, yet ‘‘ the human mind 


of finest training”’-wili through them ar- 
rive at conclusions that will be safe in 
practical life. The impression is given 
that only those of superior culture in the 
sciences are able to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, and that they would lose most of 
their utility if once they should be de- 
prived of these minds of finest training to 
expound them. The error consists 
in supposing that the Bible requires 
any aid outside of its own contents, 
in order to a comprehension of all 
the truth essential to Christian 
living. It requires such aid no more than 
geometry, whose beginning, unfolding, 
and expansion of its truth, lie within its 
own contents, except that in the Bible 
there is the lack only of formal arrange- 
ment. There have been no better theolo- 
gians, and no more successful preachers, 
than the men who have taken the Word 
of God as sufficient in itself. Thesé men 
have givento hungry souls the bread of 
life, instead of the stones of ‘‘ philosophy 
and vain deceit.” 

The new theologian, like the old 
Gnostic, professes to rise to a_ plane 
of spiritual consciousness of Christian 
truth, above that of the truth as pre- 
sented in the Scriptures. On this higher 
plane of consciousness, accessible to all 
who properly seek it, God is continually 
making fresh revelations, in the history 
of the Church from ageto age, not in- 
deed in sucha manner as to supersede 
the revelation in the Scriptures altogether, 
but revelations in addition to that in the 
Scriptures, so as to give larger views, 
throw clear light on subjects of which the 
Scriptures are supposed to give only 
vague hints, if, indeed, they contain any 
hint whatever of them; and also revela- 
tions of truths of which it must be ad- 
mitted theScriptures give no trace by con- 
sistent exegesis. Thus, the Scripture isa 
stair of ascent to a better outlook, \a far- 
ther reaching view. While it is not 
thought best to remove the stair alto- 
gether, but to proclaim that it is neces- 
sary; yet, this concession is of little im- 
portance when it is held that the view 
from the hight above must take prece- 
dence and authority over all views got 
upon the stair below, since the contrary 
would be like supposing the view in a 
Swiss vale to be superior to that on the 
summit of the adjacent Alp. So, they 


who have gained’ the _ spiritual 
and intuitive vision of truth in 
their own consciousness, stand on 


the hights. So Christian sentiment, as 
the expression of the Christian conscious- 
ness of the hour, becomes the authority 
which must be obeyed, even when it con- 
demns an opinion which has the claim 
to be accepted on the authority of the 
Bible. . 

It might be supposed that such 
an opinion should be referred to the 
Scriptures, and then be accepted or re- 
jected according to their testimony. 
This would accord with the practice of 
the Bereans who were praised because 
they ‘searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so.” But the 
new theologian and the old gnostic, soar- 
ing to the mystic and foggy hights of 
spiritual and intuitive vision, seem to 
themselves to have found the 
supreme authority for doctrine’ in 
that assumed Christian conscious 
ness which must change with the hour. 
On this account, it is not surprising that 
they do not care to quote Scripture in 
support of their doctrines. As the old 
gnostic could say that, ‘the Holy Scrip- 
tures, however accurately understood, 
contained after all but a few comparative- 
ly insignificant elements of Christian 
knowledge,” so, the new theologian can 
say, that, ‘‘ the Bible, it should be remem- 
bered, is not a collection of texts designed 
to establish propositions in systematic 
theology,” and that ‘single proof texts 
or collected proof texts are not a measure 
of Christianity, nor of our knowledge of 
Christianity,” and as one is said to have 
related his experience, ‘‘the Bible has 
given me the greatest comfort since I 
have got to be independent of it.” 

With this view of the Bible it is easy to 
explain, why, when, through THE INDE- 
PENDENT, passages of Scripture were solic- 





ited in proof of Probationafter Death, no 


passages were given. It was because, it 
would seem, that such passages, if there 
were any, would not be held in the new 
theology to be either a measure of Chris- 
tianity, or of our knowledge of Christian- 
ity. Sundry columns of speculation could 
be given in favor of this Probation from 
the cultured hights of consciousness, 
and of spiritual intuitive vision. From 
thence the general inference could be 
drawn, and assumed to be a Christian in- 
ference, and an inference essential to a 
Christian theodicy, that, unlessghere were 
a probation after death it would be diffi- 
cult to vindicate the divine justice ; that, 
it would not be just for God to condemn 
men hopelessly when they have not known 
him through having the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ preached to them. But this would 
be in harmony with the ‘* Saving Justice ” 
of the Alexandrian Gnostic, which was 
to necessitate the final restoration and sal- 
vation of all men, by a course of purifica- 
tion after death, It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that it is no justification of the new 
theology that its counterpart is found 
among the errors of the early centuries in 
the conflict of the Church with the Pagan 
philosophies of Greece and the East, in 
their opposition to the Christian religion. 
Without adducing further instances of 
likeness between the Old Gnosticism and 
the New Theology, it seems proper to re- 
mark, that since history teaches us that 
the tendency of the former, carried out, 
would have led to an idealism subversive 
of all the historical and objective truths 
of Christianity, if it had not met witha 
check in the realism of the Western 
Church; so the churches now will find 
safety from the latter, in holding all the 
more firmly to the reality, completeness, 
and all sufficiency of the Scriptures, while 
declining the aids to interpretation which 
Mysticism offers in its soaring after ideal- 
ism. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS CONTINUED _ 
AND CONCLUDED. 

HENRY GEORGE does not offer any satis- 
factory guarantees of opportunities for 
remunerative toil for every man who 
wishes it, should his proposed reform be 
carried out. Nevertheless, there is much 
in what he says about labor which is in- 
structive, for he tells us that we must 
rely upon ourselves for our own prosper- 
ity after society, or the “collectivity,” as 
some say, has offered us theconditions of 
success. We can in our collective capac- 
ity, through the co-operative agency of 
Government, offer certain opportunities 
and leave it to each one to make such use 
of these opportunities as his capacities 
may allow, or as he may see fit. Itis dif- 
ficult to see how Government can domuch 
more, unless we are prepared to accept the 
socialistic scheme. Yet this includes far 
more than is commonly imagined,and it is 
possible toincrease these opportunities both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, Govern- 
ment affords opportunities to all to make 
use of the postal service under very ad- 
vantageous circumstances. It offers trans- 
portation, for example, to newspaper 
proprietors and carries the newspapers of 
men who constantly abuse it clear across 
the continent for a hundredth part what 
they would be obliged to pay a private 
corporation. This service is open to all. 
but it is imposed upon none. It is an op- 
portunity. So if our Government ever ac- 
quires existing private telegraph lines and 
sends telegrams all over our country for 
ten or fifteen cents, or say even ten to 
twenty-five cents—though it could prob- 
ably be done for ten cents—it will offer 
opportunities to all and leave one free to 
make such use of them as he may see 

fit. Municipalities which supply gas 
and water offer other opportunities. 
No one ought to pay over fifty cents a 
thousand for gas in any large city, and 
cheap gas is a great industrial opportuni- 
ty. Low taxation as compared with high 
taxation is still a further improvement, 
for it takes from us a part of the burden 
which we are carrying and renders indus- 
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But for the masses the vital question 
is this: How render the ordinary man and 
the ordinary woman capable of availing 
themselves of the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in art, culture and wealth, 
which it is the proper function of the col- 
lectivity to offer to all alike? The proper 
training of the young is the answer. Far 
more ought;to be done in thisdirection than 
we haveeverattempted. Inthe education 
of the human race we have but madea be- 
ginning. Eachchildought tobe guaran- 
teed the first seventeen years of its life for 
preparation for future usefulness, and the 
entire being should be cultivated—the 
head, the hand, the heart. What I mean 
can be understood if one reflects upon the 
training which Germany gives her youth 
in the army. The most gifted men of 
the nation and unlimited resources are 
devoted to making the best possible 
soldier out of each citizen. NowI would 
have the same care, the same zeal, the 
same talent, the same resources expended 
in the effort to make the best possibte 
members of industrial society out of 


every boy and girl. This is something 
which the State and its various sub- 


divisions, as towns, cities, etc., can do. 
This I would make one of the very first 
concerns of Government, and if the first 
seventeen years of every boy’s and girl's 
life were consecrated inviolably to this 
training we would shortly be the wealthier 
and happier for it. Suchindustrial train- 
ing—and in the broadest 
word it would nearly all be industrial 
training—would render the rising genera- 
tion strong, quick, active, ready to turn 
in this direction or that, and to improve 
all opportunities in proportion to natural 
capacities and the degree to which the 
training had been utilized. 

The reason why this would give at least 
a tolerable degree of security is, that the 
wants of man are infinite in 
variety and extent, and a well-trained 
man is very apt to discover some way in 
which he can serve his fellows and be 
served by them. 

The pruposed training still leaves cap- 
ital and labor to be supplied by separate 
industrial classes, and this cannot be con- 
sidered wholly desirable. Natural monop- 
olies, in my opinion, such as railways, 
telegraph lines, gas works, water works, 
etc.,should be owned and managed by cen- 
tral or local governments, for voluntary 
co-operation is impossible in this field. 
But as arule co-operation, or the combi- 
nation of the production, 
should be left to voluntary processes for its 
accomplishment. 


sense of the 


almost 


factors of 


And I see no reason to 
doubt that the mass of laborors will, in 
the course of time, learn how to save a 
part of their earnings, to combine them, 
to manage business, and to become their 
This need not exclude 
talent in industry, for these associations 
may employ it just as corporations now 
employ it. As much as the socialists do, I 
believe in industrial Democracy, but, like 
the English co-operators, I believe it is 
to be in the main voluntary and not 
coercive or governmental co-operation. 
There is much of importance to be 
found in Henry George’s writings for the 


own employers. 


assistance of those who would work out 
a rationalsystem of taxation, which no 
one will be rash enough to assert that we 
have now; for however much economists 
may differ in other points, I think they 
will all agree in condemning the theory 
of taxation which we try to make work in 
practice in the United States. In fact. it 
is so bad that it is scarcely saying too 
much to assert that to approve it is simply 
an indication of ignorance. 

We try to tax asmany things as possi- 
ble; indeed, we try to tax everything, 
and thus in a million ways we interfere 
with people in the management of their 
affairs and foster the growth of unnatural 
monopolies. Now Henry George says, let 
us tax one thing only, and while this may 
not be possible it is certainly the 
correct principle to try to tax as few 
things as possible, It is also laudable to 
endeavor to separate what belongs to the 
public from what by right of its creation 
belongs to individuals and to let society 
take its own. This applies to all unearned 
increments. If the post-office were a 
private monopoly we should find that it 








carried with it such an increment, but 
under public management what would in 
private hands be unearned increment is 
distributed among the people in services 
rendered for low charges. 

Mr. Atkinson in his perpetual laudation 
of private railways tells us that they save 
us $800,000,000 per annum. Thisis, toone 
who reflects upon it, a ridiculous state- 
ment, for at the old rates of transporta- 
tion a good deal of the present business 
would not exist and the situation of 
industries and population would be differ- 
ent. Some oneoffers to carry a ton of 
freight for me 500 miles for $80. I say, 
‘No, it is not worth that to me.” In 
course of time, he is able to transport it for 
50, and I say, ** Yes, it is worth $50 to 
me.” Then Mr. Atkinson says: ‘‘ This 
man has saved you $30!" This is what 
he tells the Massachusetts workingmen 
who, were it not for cheaper rates would, 
be livingin Iowa and Minnesota. But I 
should like to know what the post-office 
saves us per annum as compared with 
the charges of fifty years ago on _ its 
business, Has there ever 
been such a reduction of charges by a 
private monoply? One letter three thou- 
sand miles for two cents! One pound of 
newspapers for publishers three thousand 
miles for one cent! And one letter all 
over the civilized world for five cents! 
Now I would like to see the unearned in- 
crement of all natural monopolies thus 
distributedamong the people. This is not 
merely a question of wage-earners and 
their interest. We all want our share! 
I want mine! 

Henry George’s implied doctrine of en- 
vironment is instructive. It is found in 
the writings of Robert Owen under the 
name of the doctrine of circumstances, 
Owen believed it possible to reform socie- 
ty by a practical application of ‘the sci- 
ence of surroundings,” holding that any 
desired character might thus be formed 
in the young. Nearly all social reformers 
in their perception of the vast influence of 
environment are apt to go too far in at- 
tributing sin and syffering to external 
circumstances. Poverty is, doubtless, the 
cause of a vast amount of crime, but it is 
absurd to suppose that a total abolition of 
poverty would carry with it a total aboli- 
tion ofcrime. Nevertheless, we ordinarily 
go still further from the truth in our neg- 
lect to give due weight to environment. 
Natural science should have taught us 
better by this time. Still more ridiculous 
than Henry George have been the recent 
utterances of a clergyman, whom I will 
not name, on the condition of the poor, as 
if the environment of the masses in the 
slums of New York were not responsible 
for a great part of their intemperance, 
thriftlessness, and other misdeeds; as if 
the first steps in the reformation of the 
modern tenement-house population were 
not the suppression of the tenement house 
itself! 

Finally—for this series of articles must be 
brought to anend with much left unsaid 
—it is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
time that religion has been coupled with 
politics in the agitation which has cen- 
tered in Henry George. Itis only in this 
way that reform can hope to be success- 
ful, beneficent and permanent. This is 
by no means an entirely isolated instance. 
Joseph Arch did perhaps more for the ag- 
ricultural laborers of Englandin five years 
than was ever accomplished in the same 
time for any class of English 
men. 


present 


working- 
He formed a union for them which 
aroused them from astate of apparently 
hopeless lethargy. secured better wages for 
them, and started them on an upward 
path. The point which Inow wish to 
emphasize is this: Arch was a deeply re- 
ligious man, a dissenting minister and 
mingled religion with agitation, opening, 
so I am told, his mass-meetings with 
prayer. Twenty-five years earlier a noble 
band of young gathered about 
Frederick Denison Maurice, began a 
grand work of reform, not merely as 
socialists, but as CHRISTIAN socialists, look- 
ing to Christ as a leader of reform, the 
captain under whom they must range 
themselves in their efforts to bring to 
pass the Kingdom of God onearth. ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth” 
—this was precisely what their agitation 


men, 














meant to them. It is sufficient to fill good 
men with joy to see that the most power- 
ful social movement of our own times— 
evenif it be partially mistaken in methods 
—aims to make our industrial life con- 
form to an ethical and Christian ideal. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
———— > 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


Mr. M. D. Conway isa Virginian by 
birth, but has lived a great deal in Eng- 
land, so long, indeed, that he has become 
an Anglicized American. He has carried 
his Virginian-American ways to such a 
pitch of cultivation that now, in meeting 
him, one thinks him a good Bostonian. I 
saw him at the luncheon-table of a lady in 
Washington the other day, and listened 
while he talked in a pleasant, easy strain; 
he alluded to the descendants of John 
Smith, and we began to smile, and then 
found he meant the historical Jobn Smith 
of Virginia. Mr. Smith spelled his name 
without an e, but one of his family in 
England carelessly allowed himself to put 
on the e, and then found it was fastened 
there, and so never had the pleasure of 
being able to make it clear that he was 
connected with the renowned John Smith, 
who made the first maps of Virginia, and 
whose picture in his great act of being 
saved from death by Pocahontas, has 
adorned story-books and histories ever 
since. Then, by. an easy change, he 
talked of Christmas. 

‘Tt is amdzing,” said he, to find that 
celebrated all over the world, and not by 
Christians alone. Iwas in Ceylon one 
Christmas eve, and at the usual hour, 
when mortals retire, [did so and tried to 
sleep; but there was the most fearful 
noise in the streets, a beating of tom-toms 
at almost every house,which kept on hour 
after hour. Finally I went out into the 
streets with my interpreter and found all 
the women engaged in this noisy occu- 
pation, the men standing round and look- 
ing on. They laughed when I asked to be 
allowed to beat their drums and to let me 
look at them—rude skin affairs stretched 
over frames—by the light of fires built in 
the streets, and said: ‘ What is the white 
man doing ?” 

‘*T asked them what they were doing? 
‘Tam the only Christian on the island,’ 
said I, ‘ how is it that you are celebrating 
the birth eve of our Lord? They did not 
know; they only laughed and said that 
on that evening of their calendar they 
must have a festa, and the women must 
beat drums all night.” 

Mr. Conway says he wants to establish 
a literary bureau in connection with Con- 
gress. 

It must have all the papers or fac-similes 
of the papers and articles of our distin- 
guished men, so far as it is possible to get 
them on file and in such shape that his- 
torians and writers can get at them, ina 
mass, thus making the writing of biog- 
raphy and history an easier matter than 
it now is. 

*T have had to travel hundreds of 
miles,” said he, ‘‘to get three or four 
little papers, from which I shall use only 
a few sentences in my work on”— and he 
mentioned the name of a distinguished 
statesman of the last century, which is to 
be added to the series of American states- 
men one of the great book firms is naw 
publishing—*‘ All that trouble and so littie 
to show for it. But yet it was necessary 
for me to see those papers. The Franklin 
papers, recovered a few years ago from 
England, now in the State Department, 
are a good beginning; why not go on 
with it?” 

Why not? 

But the average man finds that Mr. 
Spofford, the Congressional Librarian, is 
Bureau of History enough for him, a 
library of reference, bound in broadcloth, 
with gray tips and touches, for Mr.Spofford 
has been there a number of years, has ac- 
quired much wisdom, and is less stiff in 
his manners than books. You donot have 
to turn him over to the index, you look at 
him with appeal in your face and say 
where can I find out about ——, whatever 
itis you want. In asecond two clerks fly 


off in opposite directions, you seat your- 
self at a table with pencil and note-book 





and in five minutes books begin to marshal 
before you, each with a bit of white paper 
slipped in by his ready hand, and ina 
moment more all the best of the library 
on your subject is waiting your inspec- 
tion. I fear it will be hard to convince 
the average Congressman that, as long as 
we have Mr. Spofford, we need anything 
more, 

Christmas was less noisy here than 
usual. The African is getting civilized to 
the point white people have reached, and 
now reserves his fire-crackers until Fourth 
of July, and has them all im one grand 
burst of patriotism. Gunpowder and re- 
ligion have gone hand in hand a good 
deal ever since the days of Cromwell, but 
aseparation is now being effected. Pow- 
der and patriotism are still allied, but it 
goes no further. In the days of slavery 
the blacks confounded Christmas and 
Fourth of July, and in South Carolina, if 
it were one of the bright, pleasant days 
thet occur so often in Carclinian winters, 
one might easily have been puzzled in his 
calendar, and asked, when does Fourth of 
Julycome. Instead of that, there have 
been decorous Christmas carols, and a 
dinner given especially to the black chil- 
dren, the class receiving industrial in- 
struction at Howard University. 

The President and Mrs. Cleveland went 
to church in the morning and afterward 
had a quiet Christmas day at the White 
House, not going out again. They must 
have been thankful for a quiet day, they 
get so few, and the days are coming when 
there will be little quietness even for Mrs. 
Cleveland. The official program for the 
winter is already announced, and I, with 
the inconsistency of the rest of the world, 
wish there might be less repose. There 
are to be so few public receptions this 
winter. Three Saturday afternoons from 
3 to 5, and that isall. Mrs, Cleveland has 
a right to do as she pleases, but she is un- 
fortunate enough to be very popular— 
people want to see her. They stay over 
so as to be here on her Saturday, Then 
they walk to the White House and fall 
into the line, away down somewhere by 
the outer gate and wait. At 5 o'clock the 
door is shut, and the visitor has moved 
up perhaps as far as the lower step of the 
porte-coch¢re, and that is all he gets for 
his hour or so of waiting. Meanwhile, 
standing in the cold air, grave doubts as- 
sail him as to whether Mrs, Cleveland is 
not in collusion with the hackmen and 
stablemen of the city; anything that 
comes up with wheels goes up to the great 
porch, disgorges its load of people, 
and they all enter without any 
trouble. No matter if it is a 
black and yellow Hurdic, with a groggy 
horse and a beery driver; anything that 
comes on wheels gets an immediate en- 
trance. Some who see this, and who are 
wise, go out on to Pennsylvania Avenue, 
seize the first cab that is passing, drive 
triumphantly back and enter the charmed 
doors: it dves not cost buta few shillings, 
and after one has stayed in town two or 
three days for this very thing, one does not 
mind the extra expense if it accomplishes 
the purpose. Still, he cannot help think- 
ing that the line is drawn with rather an 
odd distinction. The receptions are men- 
tioned in the newspapers under the head 
of Hospitalities of the White House. 
These Saturdays are undoubtedly hard for 
the hostess. She has to stand for two 
hours and shake hands with a steady 
stream of people whom she does not know, 
however much they may feel that they 
know her. The only consolation she has 
is that it is ina measure an index of pop- 
ularity, and to be popular one must pay 
the price. Receptions every Saturday 
afternoon are a ‘felt want” in Washing- 
ton. 

A friend said a while ago: ‘*‘ When the 
President was married, he had a hundred 
of the boxes of his wedding cake made 
especiaily elegant to present to particular 
friends as keepsakes. Secretary Whitney 
attended to it for him. You know how 
the Whitneys do things. The boxes were 
of white satin, hand painted. You know 
what hand painting costs even on 4 
barn, so nobody without the fancy of 
a plumber could guess what the bill was. I 
imagine the President studying it, one 
hand on his purse and his thoughts mov’ 
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ing to the Treasury so near him with all 
its piled up millions; and at the next 
meeting with the Secretary, still palpita- 
ting from that bill, can fancy him 
saying: ‘Oh, Whitney! that is all very 
well you know—for you—but I’m only a 
President.’ ~ 

Mrs. Cleveland is popular, and it is 
amusing to hear the remarks about it at 
parties and other meetings of the world. 

** Which will they nominate first on the 
ticket fer 1890?” saida gay young fellow 
in the crowd, watching her as she came 
out from a store on the Avenue the other 
day. A little crowd, who recognized the 
White House carriage and Hawkins, the 
driver, guessed she must be in the store, 
gathered there and waited until she came 
out, ‘There she comes with bundles, 
just like any other woman,” said another. 

**Do you suppose she poked up Mr, 
Cleveland to his free-trade message?” said 
an old cynic who stood near me, and who 
looked like one of the men Thackeray has 
depicted as starivg out of the club win- 
dows of White’s at the passers-by, in Lon- 
don. ‘‘Women are always free traders, 
you know. They want to bring in their 

dresses and pretty things cheap when they 
come back from their beloved Paris.” 

‘* What did she want to marry that old 
fellow for?” growled another. ** She must 
have gone round with a microscope to 
find his good qualities,” 

‘**Sh-h-h—she is a pretty girl anyhow, 
and they must do as they please”; and so 
on until the carriage door closed and the 
horses started off at a brisk trot. 

The real difficulty over the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Lamar as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court is not 
has been suggested, and a 
Senate that has confirmed Mr. Cleve- 
land’s nominations in the way it has, 
ought not to have that accusation thrown 
upon it. Mr. Lamar has firm personal 
friends upon the Republican side. One 
of their leaders, a Northern man, said to 
me once in reference to some rumors a 
year ago about changes in the Cabinet: 
‘*T hop? they will not put out Lamar. He 
is in many ways the man in all the Cabi- 
net with whom I get on best. Heis 
always polite, always ready to listen, and 
then ne does the best he can afterward 
with any suggestion | may have made 
him.” 

The real difficulty about Mr. Lamar is a 
feeling that the appointments to the Su- 
preme Court should be made from men 
who have had judicial experience. Mr. 

Lamar is not more than a lawyer, and 
not very muchthat. The Senace does not 
want any dead wood. on the bench, and 
while Mr. Lamar would not be quite that, 
it would be so long before he could get 
broken in to his new position, that he 
would be practically of no use to the 
Court for a long time tocome. This isan 
objection which does honor to the body 
that entertains it, and should not be 
mide the subject of careless sneers. 
‘Senatorial courtesy” would require them 
to confirm at once, as in the case of Mr. 
Groom, ex-Sendtor from Maryland, who 
received an appointment in his state that 
received the confirmation of the Senate, 
as soon as his name was handedin, It 
has also been given with equal readiness 
and cheerfulness in other similar cases. 
This is a different thing. Mr, Lamar 
would slumber on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court, and is not the sort of man 
needed there. He can tell a good story, 
he is genial, agreeable: but those are not 
qualities eminently befitting a Judge of 
the highest court in the United States. 

One of his best stories is an experience 
he tells himself, as having befallen him, 
while electioneering in his own state a 
few years after the War. 

‘*There was a great political meeting 
with a barbecue, to come off in one of my 
counties, and I went. It was about equally 
divided between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and each side had a speaker, I, of 
course, on the Democratic side. Well, I 
made my little talk, and in the course of 
it alluded to the then recent unpleasant- 
ness between the North and the South, 
and suggested the parable of the prodigal 
son and the joyful reception at his home 
when the naughty boy returned, as a par- 


personal, as 
Republican 


cessor came on, a black man, He did not 
damage me much until at the last, when 
he struck my parallel. 

‘** Forgiven!’ said he; ‘ det forgiven— 
dem brigadiers! Dey'll come walkin’ into 
de house and bang de door an’ go up to de 
ole man an’ say, Whar dat veal?” 
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Iv is frequently the fate of the art-critic, at 
our periodical exhibitions, to find himself 
compelled to select, from a general mass of 
well intentioned incapacity, the occasional 
objects which, by their more distinct indi- 
viduality, demand his praise or his censure. 
The general mass he is content to leave un- 
noticed, respecting, perhaps, the honest en- 
deavors, and regretting the wasted labors of 
those to whom the Destinies have denied the 
power to excel. Far different, however, is 
the duty of the reviewer in the case of those 
productions, now unhappily too common, 
in which insolence supplies the place of abil- 
ity, and vulgar parade that of knowledge. 
The Royal Society of British Artists is an 
institution of old standing, which, in days 
not long passed by, was commonly regarded 
as the chosen abode of honest dullness and 
respectable mediocrity. Rarely, indeed, was 
an outburst of genius, or even of eccentrici- 
ty, known to quicken the pulse of the vis- 
itor who wandered through its uneventful 
galleries, approving without rapture, or dis- 
approving without resentment. ‘ Dullness 
o'er all possessed her ancient right,’ and 
the Society slumbered peacefully on, and 
might have continued in undisturbed re- 
pose to this day, had not, in an unlucky 
moment, the thought occurred to some of 
the members of inviting Mr. James Mc- 
Neill Whistler to the Presidency. Mr. Whist- 
ler, somewhat to the astonishment of his 
admirers, accepted the office, and the reign 
of the Lotus was at anend. The first-fruits 
of the new president’s activity appearedin 
the complete renovation of the internal dec- 
orations of the gallery, to its mauifest and 
undeniable advantage. We have, indeed, 
reason to believe that Mr. Whistler 
would have made an excellent figure as an 
upholsterer, had his energies been diverted 
into that channel. But more was expected 
of the Impressionist leader than a ‘ sym- 
phony,” however harmonious, of curtains 
and carpets; a radical change was looked 
for in the character of the exhibitions. 
New features of interest were confidently 
anticipated, and the extravagance of Mr. 
Whistler’s followers, it was thought, would 
be rendered piquant by an admixture of tal 
ent and originality, suchas their leader un- 
questionably possessed. In due course the 
eccentricities appeared: but alas for the 
talent! The character of the exhibitions 
was unmistakably changed, but the change 
only proved (to quote Pope again) of what 
“new meanders” ‘‘ductile Dullness”’ was 
capable, 

In the exhibition now open it is scarcely 
too much to say that not one absolutely good 
painting is to be found; very few are there 
of even a tolerable degree of merit. Mr. 
Whistler's early works displayed a certain 
proportion of genuine talent, overweighted, 
it is true, by a preponderance of mere eccen- 
tricity: but what shall we say of the per- 
formances which he now exhibits’? ‘‘O 
monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of 
genius to this intolerable deal of uffecta- 
tion!” His “Symphony in White and 
Red *’—a composition of three girls in white 
drapery—is a crude imitation of Albert 
Moore, in which, for Moore's delicate and 
refined drawing, the artist has substituted 
amass of unmeaning smears and daubs, 
The heads of twoof the girls bear a greater 
resemblance to the waxen wig-blocks of a 
barber's shop than to anything human. His 
smaller pieces suggest little beyond mere 
blots of color, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the ‘Red Note: Féte on the Sands, Os- 
tend,’ which conveys as much of the scene 
as any but an artist of real genius could 
represent with about ten minutes’ work- 
His etchings have all, and more than all, 
of the old slovenliness, with little of the old 
delicacy and charm. 

But Mr. Whistler has been outstripped in 
the race. The prize of sheer impudence be- 
longs, unquestionaby, toa gentleman who 
calls himself “William-Stott of Oldham” 
(kindly take care of the hyphen), and who 
appears to reside, not, as after an examina- 
tion of his productions it might reasonably 
be suspected, in Colney-Hatch, but in Paris. 
Mr. “William-Stott of Oldham” is spoken 
of, in some circles, asthe coming man; one 





allel case, Ii finished, and then my suc- 


the better. His ‘Birth of Venus” occupies 
the place of honor in the largeroom. Itis 
one of those pictures of which it is diffi- 
cult to speak in terms of discretion, The 
foreground consists, apparently, of a sheet 
of ice, from which the snow (or is it cotton- 
wool ?) has been carefully swept into small 
ridges, crossing each other diagonally. Be- 
yond the ice rises a concave bank of some 
greenish substance, distantly resembling 
marble, and edged, above and below, with 
more ridges of snow, or wool. At the foot 
of this bank stands a female figure, with a 
broken wrist,and a right leg longer, by some 
inches, than the left. This unfortunate 
cripple has no features to speak of, and is 
completely nude, except fora light red ma- 
terial (possibly sea-weed) which springs 
from her head, and floats, in wild disorder, 
behind her. She motions, with her right 
hand toward some unrecognizable object on 
the ice, with something of the air of a con- 
jurer about to perform a feat of legerde- 
main. Before her appears to hover the 
phantom of a featherless dove. 
It is mere nonsense to give the title of 
“Impressionists” to the painters of pictures 
such as this, and many others in the gal- 
lery. Whatdoes Impressionism mean?’ To 
judge by the practice of many of its adher- 
ents one would suppose the name to bea 
mere cover for the grossest indolence. These 
gentlemen wil] scarce be at the pains of 
acquiring a ladies’-school knowledge of ele- 
mentary drawing, but flaunt their igno- 
rance and incapacity in the face of the pub- 
lic in the hope that they may be mistaken 
for genius and originality. The so-called 
Impressionists probably admire Corot. 
Why, then, do they not aim at those quali- 
ties of true Impressionism which give such 
a charm to his works? I have seen a pic- 
ture of Corot’s, slight and incomplete 
enough in all conscience, but looking like a 
bit of pure open-air nature in the midst of 
the dull daubs of pigment by which it was 
surrounded. But painting such as Corot’s 
is far removed from the vulgar trickery by 
which our exhibitions are too often de- 
graded. Itisthe result of faithful labor, 
of loving observation, of noble sentiment. 
and forever beyond the reach of those who 
make their market of the untaught cre- 
dulity of the public, and disguise the dig- 
nity of Art with the cap and bells of Folly. 

A. few observations must be added upon 
a collection of paintings by the late Mr, 
Potter, which forms part of the exhibition. 
Mr. F, W. Potter, who died recently, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-two years, 
is said to have struggled through life un- 
cheered by the recognition due to his mer- 
its. ltwas scarcely, however, a case of gen- 
ius unacknowledged. His powers of execu- 
tion, as exemplified in the paintings here 
presented, were not of a high order; on the 
other hand, he was, questionless, an earnest 
and painstaking artist, and possessed an un- 
usually fine feeling for beauty of tone and 
color, developed by careful study of the Old 
Masters. In pronouncing M-:, Potter's pic- 
tures the best in the exhibition, I am con- 
scious that I bestow upon them no high 
measure of praise: tothis, at least, they are 
justly entitled. They are, for the most 
part, studies of girls and young children, 
carefully finished, but deficient in grace and 
animation. The faces are characterized by 
an expression of pensiveness, or even of sad- 
ness, and the rich, somber coloring harmo- 
nizes perfectly with the prevailing gloom of 
the sentiment. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Sanitary, 


IMPURITIES OF THE AIR. 


MAN is constantly taking in supplies, but 
is very apt to take especial notice of those 
which require some special work on his part. 
The acts of eating and drinking and putting 
on apparel demand his actual attention, and 
much of his life-work is expended in secur- 
ing materials therefor. 

But the air is free. So, too often, be takes 
it as it comes and gives himself no concern 
about it. All well as a rule, if only we 
could have it as furnished in the great open: 
for Nature,when she attempts tosupply any- 
thing ready for use, does not make a mis- 
take, if only her conditions of reception are 
complied with. But the great trouble is 
that sometimes by necessity and oftener by 
neglect, we substitute artificial conditions 
which deteriorate that which Nature has 
supplied, and make no compensating 
arrangements. ‘This is especially true as to 
air. The crowded street and the encase- 
ment of the house are artificial, and offer us 
air in a very different condition from that 
in which it occurs in Nature. 

The ground and matter decaying under 





would say, the sooner he comes—and goes, 


various human methods, are constantly 
sending into the air organic matters faster 
than decompositions and neutralizations 
have been provided for them. Hence, 
instead of the nitrogen, oxygen and moisture 
proportioned, as furnished, we add carbonic 
oxide, carbonic dioxide, carbureted hydro- 
gen, sulphurous and sulphuric acids, sul- 
phureted hydrogen, ammonium sulphide, 
carbon sulphide, hydrochloric acid, am- 
monia, ammonium acetate, sulphide, and 
carbonate, nitrous and nitric acids and 
phosphureted hydrogen, and so have a 
compound not suited for breathing purposes. 
As neither the nose, the mouth nor the 
lungs are provided with any separating 
apparatus for these various gases, we must 
somehow seek to rid the air of these impuri 
ties or reduce them toa minimum. The only 
way to do this is to keep these out of the 
air or neutralize them or dilute them. All 
of these methods are more or less available, 
and often our success depends upon the 
combination of the three. We keep them 
out of the air by coming to understand the 
sources from which they are derived, and by 
abating these sources or reducing their 
number when practicable. When we can- 
not do this, or ought not, we seek to bring 
into play those forces of Nature which will 
make compensation. Thus every person in 
breathing sends some of these materials 
into the air. But by oxidation and various 
other processes provision has been made for 
this, and the products are quickly utilized 
or destroyed. But if we remove ourselves 
from the open air, or from the places where 
these processes are going on, we must make 
provision for their introduction or for some 
other mode of clarification. This we at- 
tempt to do by introducing the air from 
without or by the use of such disinfectants 
as set up chemical action and accomplish 
the same or a similar result. Oftener we 
resort to mere dilution, as experience has 
shown that having secured this to a certain 
amount, we prevent harm until Nature cap 
avail herself of its methods for removal of 
these products. We in general have a very 
inadequate estimate of the amount of ma- 
terial different from pure air that finds its 
way into it. Dr. Macadam calculates the 
aereal sewage of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people per year, at twenty thousand 
tons of carbon or sixty thousand tons of car- 
bonic acid. That of all animals, fires, etc., 
of such a city as Edinburgh, at two hun- 
dred and forty thousand tons more, the im- 
pure watery vapor from the lungs and skin 
at sixty thousand more, and from animals 
at one hundred and forty thousand tens, or — 
in all not, less than five hundred thousand 
tons, Nature has so many ways of disposal 
that we generally fare well in the open,except 
where the gases of cities and its organic 
matters, or those of dense, decaying vege- 
tations polute the air, or where we mostly 
breathe house-air, We take into the lungs 
about two thousand gallons of air every 
twenty-four hours, so that if it is im- 
pure we are greatly interfering with proc- 
esses of waste and repair, Besides the 
gaseous matter, there is also much organ- 
ic material derived from various sources, 
It is thus evident that as much as we 
hear about pure foods and pure water-sup- 
ply, either of them is equaled in impor- 
tance by the necessities of pure air. All the 
more because the great tendency brought 
about by machinery and what seems to be 
the acquired taste of society is to live in 
cities, We shall need in another article to 
consider some of the means to be adopted 
more fully to defend ourselves against the 
sources of air pollution or to prevent them. 








Science. 





SoME years ago it was proposed by 
Peirce to take as a standard of length the 
wave length of some particular and easily 
identifiable ray of light—like the C line in 
the solar spectrum, or the F line (both of 
which are due to hydrogen) or one of the D 
lines of sodium ; the D lines having the ad- 
vantage that they are extremely easy to ob- 
tain, from a lamp with a salted wick, or in 
other simple ways. Professors Michelson 
and Morley, of Cleveland, Ohio, working 
together, have developed a new, extremely 
ingenious and apparently accurate method 
of determining precisely how many wave 
lengths of this ray are contained in a given 
length by an ‘‘interference’’ arrangement, 
in which a small mirror is moved forward 
by a screw, producing alternation of light 
and darkness as it advances, each alterna- 
tion corresponding to an advance of the 
mirror by an amount equal to one-half-wave 
length. These alternations can of course be 
actually counted, but arrangements are in- 
dicated which make this unnecessary, and 





artificial conditions and factories and 


enable us to utilize the approximate knowl- 
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edge we already possess to determine the 
fraction of a wavelength by which our 
present estimate of the number of wave 
lengths in a millimeter is in error, and re- 
garding this as a second approximation, to 
get a third approximation for the number 
of wave lengths in a centimeter, and so on. 
In the older method of the spectrometer, 
angular measures of extreme accuracy were 
needed, in addition to the measurement of 
the distances between the lines of the grat- 
ing and the counting of their number; in 
the new method the angular measures are 
dispensed with, and the authors of it expect 
in consequence a considerable reduction in 
the final errors. But, per contra, in the old 
method any well-marked line in the solar 
spectrum can be utilized, and results from 
different rays can be made to check each 
other, so far as the angular measurements 
go, while in the new method they are prac- 
tically limited to such few rays (bright 
lines) as can be produced of sufficient bright- 
ness by artificial means. As a curious by- 
product of their investigation they find that 
the red © line of hydrogen in a Geissler 
vube must be double, with its components 
separated about one-sixtieth of the distance 
between the two D lines. 

....G. W. Bolman, in Hardwicke’s Sei 
ence Gossip, objects to the dictum that color 
is given to flowers for the special reason that 
they should be attractive to insects, and he 
gives lists of flowers in proof of his position. 
He concedes that color may attract, but he 
contends that as a rule they find flowers 
about as well when they have no color as 
when they have gay ones. The mignonette 
of our gardens and the linden bloom, 
wholly unattractive, swarm with insect 
guests, while the scarlet geranium, with its 
bright color, he says, is scarcely, if ever, 
visited by any insect. The whole poppy 
family, one species, Papaver Rheus, which 
by the brilliancy of its tints makes a corn- 
field in the Old World look on fire, has 
scarcely an insect visitor. The hawthorn, 
so sweet as to fire the heart of a poet with 
praise, is passed over by bees. He remarks 
that if it be contended that white is not at 
tractive to insects, and that color is an ad- 
vantage as well as fragrance, there would 
be no difficulty in the way of the hawthorn 


taking on bright colors, as the florists by se- 
lection have given us red, pink and scarlet 
varieties. Butin Nature the whole range of 
hawthorn species, numerous as they are, 
have been satisfied to continue white. These 
objections are all worth noting, as part of 
the history of interesting scientific specula- 
tions, 


....Messrs. Hutchins and Holden, work- 
ing together in the physical laboratory of 
Harvard University under the direction of 
Professor Trowbridge, have been making a 
thorough revision of the spectroscopic evi- 
dence relating to the presence of certain 
chemical elements ip the sun. They use 
the photographic method exclusively, em- 
ployinga large concave grating, ruled by 
Professor Rowland, of Baltimore. Their 
principal results are the following: As re. 
gards lead, and the rare metals, cerium, 
molybdenum, uranium and vanadium, 
which Mr. Lockyer has indicated as solar 
elements, the evidence 1s unfavorable: and 
the same is true of tin. Inthe case of bis- 
muth, the only line it shows in the whole 
region covered by their photographs coin- 
cides perfectly with a well-marked solar 
line. Silver presents seven lines in the 
same region. Of the seven, three are too 
broad and nebulous to allow accurate ob- 
servation of position, but the other four 
show exact coincidence with solar lines, 
and make a strong case in its favor. Plati- 
num shows coincidence in the case of six 
teen lines out of sixty-four. It may now be 
regarded as proved to be a solar element, 
and its discovery as such is to be credited 
to these observers. 

....Dr. Anwers has lately been re-exam- 
ining the question of the variation of the 
sun’s diameter, by means of a thorough dis 
cussion of the observations made at numer- 
ous observations, having in mind especially 
the possible existence of an annual inequal- 
ity, or variation from month tomonth. The 
results are curious; almost every extended 
series of observations seems to show such 
a variation, but the results at one observa- 
tory are not with those at an- 
other. Thus, according to the Greenwich 
observations from 1851 to 1883, the sun's di- 


consistent 


ameter in December and January is about 
0°.35 (150 miles) /ess than the mean, while in 
May it is 0'.25 (110 miles) greater. But ac 
cording to the Neuchatel observations, ex- 
tending over nearly the same period, the 
January diameter of the sun is 0’.66 greater 
than the mean, and the diameter in May 
0”.54 less; evidently a case of flat contradic- 
tion. The conclusion to which Anwers ar- 


rives is naturally that the changes observed 
do not indicate real variations in the sun, 
but only inthe observers and their instru- 
ments; and it is not surprising that such 
changes should follow the course of the sea- 
sons, and produce different effects in differ- 


School and College. 


THE corporation and faculty of Yale 
have decided to raise slightly the price of 
tuition and room-rent in order to increase 
the annual income. The tuition in the 
regular academic department will be #150, 
which is $10 more than formerly, except that 
in the Sheffield Scientific School it has been 
3150 each year for some years past. The 
increase in the revenue for room-rents in 
the new dormitories will amount to about 
$4,700. The increased expense to the student 
is estimated at $51, or about 31.37 a week, 
counting 37 weeks to the collegiate year. It 
will not, however, affect those students who 
are assisted be the university, and they will 
still enjoy the same privileges. The sum- 
mary in the new catalogue for the year 1888 
shows that there are 1,245 students in Yale, 
distributed among the various departments 
as follows: Graduate department, 69; aca- 
demic, 614; Sheffield Scientific School, 291; 
Art Senool, 538; Divinity School, 117; Medical 
School, 26, and the Law School, #4. This 
makes an aggregate increase over last year 
of 111, of which nearly half is in the aca- 
demic department, and about 20 in the 
sheftield Scientific School. The catalogue 
ix the largest, most complete and con- 
veniently arranged of any that has ever 
been issued by the university. 


....Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Joseph Cummings, the Northwestern 
University has entered upon an era of pros- 
perity, unparalleled in its history. There 
has been an average increase of 100 students 
during each of the past two years, and even 
with the large and commodious buildings 
there is an imperative demand for more 
room and an increase in the faculty, which 
already numbers nearly a hundred members. 
Of its 1,350 students, the present year, 300 
are young women. Although - strictly 
co-educational in all of its departments ex- 
cept one—the college of medicine—the uni- 
versity has deemed it a duty to its patrons 
to provide homes for the young women who 
come to its halls. In its Woman’s College 
and College Cottage it thus affords both the 
advantages of strictly co-educational col- 
leges and also the social culture claimed 
especially by colleges exclusively for 
women. At the College Cottage the young 
ladies assist in the household duties, as at 
Wellesley and Smith. Parents who have 
formerly educated daughters in the East 
are now sending daughters to Evanston, 
and it is impossible to meet the demands of 
applicants to the college and cottage. 


....The Ohio Wesleyan University closed 
last month the most prosperous term in its 
history. . A throng of students has “been in 
attendance, taxing to its utmost capacity 
every department of the institution. The 
term enrollment was 803, exceeding by 127 
the largest number heretofore enrolJed in 
any term. Monnett Hall has been crowded 
with 149-lady students, while nearly an 
equal number of ladies have had rooms in 
the city. All departments of the university 
share in the increase, and show encourag- 
ing signs of enthusiastic interest and healthy 
development. New buildingsand increased 
facilities are now a necessity. Plans are 
being drawn fora large new building to be 
used as a chapel and for recitation rooms; 
also a new music and art hall, and a gym- 
nasinm. 


.. The University students in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, irritated by the action of the 
authorities in confining them to the univer- 
sity buildings, have been rioting. The stu 
dents deny that they are actuated by politi 
cal motives. They say that their aim is to 
secure the dismissal of the Rector, the aboli 
tion of the new University statutes, and the 
release of the students who were arrested 
during the recent troubles. Professor Men- 
deejeff promised to report the affair tothe 
curator, Whereupon the Prefect opened the 
doors, and the students dispersed quietly. 
The students are not satisfied with Profes- 
sor Mendeejeff’s promise, however, and have 
resolved to send a petition to the Czar. 


.... The attendance of lady students at the 
Swiss Universities is rapidly decreasing. 
Especially is this the case at Ziirich, where 
formerly they congregated in large numbers. 
Ten years ago there were eighty Russian 
ladies at Ztirich; now there are less than for 
ty. Inthe whole Russian Empire 779 ladies 
are attending University instruction; of 
these no less than 139 are Jewesses, 

.. The Mark Hopkins Memorial Build- 
ing Fund is advancing finely among Wil- 
liams College Alumni, who have responded 
heartily to the call of the committee on the 
fund for $100,000. Frederick Ferris Thomp- 
son, of New York, a graduateof the class of 
1856, and a trustee, agrees to subscribe $25, 





ent cases. 


000 toward the fund, the remainder to be 


Personalities. 


FREQUENT and amusing are the in- 
stances, in which Senators Quay and Davis 
are taken completely and entirely for each 
other, One evening last month Mr. Davis 
went to Mr. Quay’s desk, and said: 

**See here, Senator, one of us will have to wear 
a door-plate aroand his neck! Three men have 
come to me within the last two hours and called 
me Quay and talked Pennsylvania politics with 
me. I didn’t want your people tothink you had 
become stiff and unfriendly since you've got to 
be a Senator, and so I promised to take one of 
them up to pass the evening in an informal way 
at the White House, and chat with the President 
about a claim he is interested in. He will call 
for you this evening. I hope I gave him the 
right number—1,518 K Street.” 

It is said that Mr. Davis’s reception of the 
frank account was strong and warm. 


ean According to M. Colani, of La Repub- 
lique Francaise Prince Bismarck would 
lose little by the death of the Crown 
Prince. He says: 

“With William I! on the throne, the Chan- 
cellor will continue to be all-powerful. His 
personal authority will grow stronger and 
stronger at home, whilst abroad will be contin- 
ued the policy of enslaving Europe by alliances, 
and if necessary by war. Whether the old Em- 
peror live a few years longer or not, Bismarck 
may henceforth be considered the Mayor of the 
Palace. The disappearance of the Crown Prince 
from the political stage is, therefore, a much 
graver event than is imagined at the Imperial 
palace or in the Wilhelmstrasse. ” 


.... How many guests envy the courage of 
Emerson on one occasion! A loquacious 
New England host who had entertained him 
at his house told another lecturer in the vil- 
lage, also receiving his hospitality and a 
long outpouring in course of it, ‘* Good- 
night, Mr. G ! I like you! You are will- 
ing to hear what I have tosay. Mr. Emer- 
son was here the other night after he had 
lectured, and he said he did not wish to hear 
me talk—that he’d rather go to bed.”” Most 
of us had indeed “rather go to bed,’’ but 
dare not say so, 





...-Mrs. Cleveland has considered it 
proper to return to Oliviera Olivotti, the 
noted Venetian jeweler, the jeweled casket 
lately forwarded her as a gift. A polite 
note accompanied the casket from Mrs. 
Cleveland’s dictation, regretting that as a 
matter of feeling and etiquette she could 
not properly retain so expensive a present 
coming from other than a personal friend or 
acquaintance. 


....Francis Edgar Shepperd, of George- 
town, D. C., died a week or so ago at his 
residence; the perfecter of the torpedo as a 
practical instrument of offense and defense 
in naval warfare. He became, however, ab- 
solutely opposed to its use not long after the 
success of his experiments, and to the last 
protested against all torpedo warfare as 
cowardly and unmilitary tactics. 


.... The remains of President Carnot’s il- 
lustrious grandfather are in the cemetery at 
Magdeburg, and an attempt will now be 
made to have them brought home to France. 
He died proscribed by the Bourbons, for 
having voted for the killing of Louis XVI. 


....Anna E. Dickinson is still at her home 
at Honesdale, Penn., slowly recovering from 
an illness which has afflicted her for over a 
year. She will soon go to Florida to spend 
a few months. Her prostration is due en- 
tirely to overwork. 


....Mr, Frederick Villiers, the well-known 
war correspondent and artist of The Lon- 
don Graphic, has entered the lecture field. 
He went with Mr. Archibald Forbes through 
the Franco-German, Servian and 
Turkish wars. 


Russo- 


....Israel Coe, of Waterbury, Conn, is the 
oldest surviving member of the Connecticut 
Legislature. He celebrated his ninety-third 
birthday Tuesday. He was a member ofthe 
Connecticut House of 1824. 


....-The death is announced of Mara 
Ermentrud Stenzel, of Lubec, who gained 
the Iron Cross for her services as a nurse 
during the war of 1870-’71. 


..Miss Helen C. Smith, daughter of ex- 
Governor Smith, of Vermont, has taken the 
degree of M. P. at the St. Alban’s Cooking 
College. 


.... Mrs. Weltha Ann Emmons, the eccen- 
tric wife of Professor Emmons, of Washing- 
ton, has become a teacher of elocution. 


...-The late Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik 
left a fortune of £85,000 to her adopted 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Craik. 


....Prof. Richard A. Proctor has gone to 





raised among the alumni. 





Florida tor the winter. 





Pebbies. 


MILK ToAst.—‘‘Here’s to the pump.” 
—Exchange. 


....Some acrobats are fresh, and somer- 
sault.—Puck. 


Only matrimonial matches are made 
at the Sulphur Springs of Virginia.—Life. 


..-.Perhaps the proposal to take the tax 
off tobacco will end in smoke.—Boston 
Post. © 


..-. The people of the Territory of Dakota 
believe in a future State.— Washington 
Critic. 


-.-.'‘Woman feels where man thinks,” 
says a writer. Yes, that’s why man is bald. 
—Puck, 


.... If this weather continues we shall be 
obliged to let the toboggan slide.— Boston 
Traveller. 


.... She: “John, what is a coastwise steam- 
er?” He; “One that knows how to keep 
off the rocks, darling.”’— Puck. 


.... France: “You'd better not tread on 
my tail!’’ Germany: “Why, [ am treading 
on it.” France: “Ah! T mean with both 
feet.” —Tid-Bits. 


....Now that the great raft in the Atlan- 
tic has broken apart, there will bea fine 
chance for those ships that have lost their 
log to pick one up. 


....He; “Shall I bring you an ice while 
Miss Yellfort is singing ? Pray take some- 
thing.” She (a rival of Miss Y.): ‘ Thanks, 
no. If I took anything it would be ether.” 
-- Life. 


....Wife (to unhappy husband): “I 
wouldn’t worry, John; it doesn’t do any 
good to borrowtrouble.”” Husband: “Bor- 
row trouble? Great Cesar, my dear, I ain’t 
borrowing trouble; I’ve got it to lend.”—The 
Epoch. 


.. According toan old superstition of the 
medieval church, whenever a cock crows a 
lie is being told. The reason that cocks 
crow sopersistently in the early morning 
hours is because the morning papers are 
being set up.— Life. 

....Florence (after being kissed very 
much against her will): ‘Suppose all my 


friends wanted to kiss me?’ Herbert: 
“They do.” Florence (indignantly): 
“What!” Herhert: “They do want to, but 


they can’t.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Landlady (to her star boarder, whom 
she is anxious to please): ‘‘May Isend you 
some of the turkey, Mrs. De Hobson?” Star 
boarder: *‘ Yes, thanks; a leg, if you please.” 
Landlady: ‘Will you have the right or 
the left leg, Mrs. De Hobson?’’—The Epoch, 


taxed Miss Waldo (of Boston, discussing lit- 
erary matters): ‘‘Have you read ‘Homo 
Sum,’ Mr. Wabash?” Mr. Wabash (of 
Chicago, who is keeping up his end of the 
conversation with difficulty): ‘* Well—er— 
yes, Miss Waldo, I have read Homo some, 
but not a great deal.”--New York Sun. 


....Hle (at a Chicago evening entertain- 
ment): “Do you know that very brilliant 
looking woman at the piano, Miss Breezy ?”’ 
Miss Breezy: ‘Oh, yes, intimately. I will 
be glad to present you, Mr. Waldo.” He: 
“Thanks. Is she an unmarried lady?” 
Miss Breezy: “Yes, she has been unmarried 
twice.”’—Exrechange. 


... A bright young man, who lives in 
Hart County, recently visited a friend of 
his mother, She asked about his mother, 
and inquired if she raised a good deal of 
poultry this year. The young man scratched 
his head in perplexity and then replied: 
*N-n-no, ma’am. She planted a good deal, 
but the chickens scratched it all up.”’—Sa- 
rannah News, 


vertised, asking any one who wished to go 
to Europe under pleasant auspices to apply 
to him, and giving his address. Thisadver- 
tisement was seen late one night by a young 
man who bad been dining freely. He cogi- 
tated a while and then told the club porter 
to call acab, into which porter and cabby 
hoisted him. He told the manto drive to 
the address givenin theadvertisement. Ar- 
rived there he was assisted to the sidewalk, 
and with much dignity ordered the cabby to 
practice on the knocker of the old-fashioned 
residence. The advertiser stuck his venera- 
ble head out of the window, and howled: 
“What do you mean by waking me up at 
this hour?” ‘Come t’ ansher ’vertish- 
ment.” ‘ Well, sir, what have you to say ?” 
“That’s orri. I’ve come to shay: Very 
shorry, but I can’t go with you. Gootn’ 
—Caleutta Times, 
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Music. 


‘‘THE MESSIAH” at Christmastide seems 
nowadays as much an incident due to us as 
the gift-bedecked tree in the drawing-room, 
sharp, bracing weather with snow on the 
ground, a flying trip to the country-place 
deserted since October haziness ended 
Christmas festivals and the children home 
from boarding-school. Hindel’s music is a 
kind of sublimated, lofty Christmas carol 
in which its audiences may unite in toto 
corde cantates. How many elderly pairs 
listening with affectionate delight to it 
came to the ‘“‘ Messiah’’ with their parents 
as boy and girl, came to it as lover and 
sweetheart, came as bride and groom, and 
find themselves listening to the familiar 
words and music, as staid white-haired 
folk! No work in the domain of oratorio, 
scarcely in any other province of music, 
maintains such a hold, from the standpoint 
of music or sentiment. More modern and 
unflattering analyses of its merits have 
never materially affected its popularity. 
Assaults upon traditional errors in its per- 
formance have been of no significance. 
‘“The Messiah” remains just where and 
what it has been to its tens of thousands of 
hearers, and its unique position appears 
impregnable so long as there obtain relig- 
ious feeling, Christmas Day, and choral so- 
cieties. 

The performance of Hindel’s work by the 
Oratorio Society this year attracted an ex- 
ceedingly large audience to the Metropoli- 
tan on both Wednesday ‘afternoon and 
Thursday evening. It was an interesting 
interpretation if not decidedly more re- 
markable than some recently preceding it. 
The soloists were Mme. Emma Fursch- 
Madi, Miss Gertrude Griswold, Miss Ger- 
trude Edmands, of Boston, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Anderson, William H. Lawton, and Mr. 
Max Heinrich, whose broad phrasing and 
splendid execution denoted the artist. The 
excellent standing of several of these sing- 
ers in the domain of opera or concert must 
be always offset on such occasions by the 
important elements of a more or less mod- 
erate sympathy with Hiindelian music or 
modified conception of it, and that difficul- 
ty for French and German singers, in using 
fluently and feelingly that English scriptu- 
ral text with which a foreign accent is al- 
ways particularly unwelcome. In the case, 
however, of Mme. Fursch-Madi, a familiar- 
ity with English has been acquired that 
was amply sufficient to soothe the 
solicitous ear. The famous French soprano, 
again exhibited, in such numbers as “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth’ and “ Re- 
joice greatly,’”’ not only her noble voice—a 
voice which, in many respects, for quality 
and training, is not excelled to-day on the 
concert or opera stage—but her artistic ver- 
satility in a thorough conception of Hin- 
del’s music. Miss Griswold was an accept- 
able additional soprano. Miss Edmands’s 
voice is too small for the Metropolitan; but 
her exceedingly artistic, sympathetic style 
made her share in the evening performance 
most enjoyable. The other artists named 
have proved themselves welcome under 
similar circumstances before. The choruses 
were sung by the Society’s large choir with 
the rich volume of tone and observance of 
Mr. Damrosch’s directing which is to be ex- 
pected of them after its many repetitions 
year after year, and with a force of singers 
largely identical with the original mem- 
bership, the Symphony Society orchestra 
furnishing accompaniments, which they 
played as if the musicians knew them by 
heart—as probably they do. 





....-Repetitions of ‘“‘Euryanthe,” which 
we are glad to find has taken such a hold on 
popular favor, are the week’s most interest- 
ing occurrences in the way of German 
opera. To musicians who only know Weber 
by his ‘Freischiitz’’ the tremendously 
dramatic score of his masterpiece must be 
arevelation. The second social meeting of 
the newly formed Wagner Society was also 
among the incidents of the week, in which 
leading artists were invited to participate. 
A Symphony Society rehearsal and concert 
occur on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening respectively; and the Philharmonic 
Society concerts fall due as the orchestral 
events of next week. The first of the inter- 
esting course of four lectures on musical 
topics, to be delivered by Mr. Henry T. 
Finck (of the Evening Post), in Chickering 
Hall, occurs on Saturday night, Mr. 


Finck’s first subject being ‘‘How Com- 
posers Work.”’ 


.... The newly discovered Mozartian quar- 
tet (for oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon) 
has been performed ina Dresden chamber 
concert and pronounced a most character- 
istic and beautiful work. It is in three 


movements, and has been duly edited and 
published. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


....On Tuesday morning of last week it 
was reported that the strike of the Reading 
Railroad employés was ended. The Knights 
of Labor authorities in Philadelphia sent 
word to them to resume work as usual, as 
the strike had been called off, pending arbi- 
tration. That the Reading Company, how- 
ever, had no intention of arbitrating was 
perfectly evident when the following notice 
was posted in the Company’s shops and 
yards: 


“The report that the Reading Company had 
agreed to arbitrate with its striking employés 
is absolutely false. There is nothing to discuss, 
much lessarbitrate. The men discharged were 
not and will not be taken back. The new men 
employed when the old ones went out will not 
be discharged to make room for the old ones, 
and all the latter have been notified that if they 
desire to retain their places they must return 
to work immediately and unconditionally, and 
all have returned under that order so faras 
Places were left for them. Besides, the leaders 
at Port Richmond who brought on the strike 
have been discharged, and will not be allowed 
again inthe Company’s service.” 

A letter to the general manager of the road 
from the President and Receivers says : 

* While the Reading Railroad Company has 

never objected to its employés voluntarily con- 
necting themselves with any labor organization 
they may see fit to join, they will protect them 
at all bazards and atany cost from being forced 
into any union where their own wish would be 
toremain free; and any employé of this com- 
pany, as of this coal and iron company, guilty 
of any undue or improper influence upon any of 
our men to force them to join any society 
against their free will, will, upon proof being 
furnished us, be instantly dismissed from our 
service and never allowed to returnto it; and 
any employé furnishing such information will 
be fully protected from any harm by reason 
thereof.” 
The Company were strengthened in their 
position by the fact that there were plenty 
of non-union men ready and anxious to get 
work and take the place of the strikers. 
Nevertheless the Convention of Reading 
employés on Thursday night decided to 
issue orders for a general strike to take 
place at mid-day on Friday. The strike, 
however, was not general, and the strikers 
seem to be losing their strength. It is gen- 
erally believed that the Company will come 
out first best. 


....Governor Hill last week removed John 
Jay, of New York, and Henry A. Richmond, 
of Buffalo, from their office of State Civil 
Service Commissioners, and appointed to fill 
the three places on the Commission (the 
third having been rendered vacant by the 
resignation of General Schoonmaker and 
the death of Colonel Morrison), Gen. Daniel 
E. Sickles, of New York, and James H. 
Manning and George H. Treadwell, of 
Albany. Governor Hill had previously re- 
quested Mr. Jay and Mr. Richmond to hand 
in their resignations, but this they refused 
to do. The Evening Post’s correspondent 
comments as follows upon the Governor’s 
conduct: 


* Governor Hill’s irreconcilable hostility to 

Mr. Jay and Mr. Richmond as Civil-Service 
Commissioners began, it is believed, with the 
appointment of Mr. Potts to be Chief Examiner, 
about the 20th of June last. He was displeased 
with that appointment. It was too strictly in 
accord with the spirit of the Civil Service Act. 
Mr. Potts was known by the Governor to be 
closely identified with the movement for Civil 
Service Reform. He was Secretary of the New 
Yorx Civil Service Reform Association and of 
the National Reform League. ‘The former posi- 
tion he had held from the time of the reorgani- 
zation of the Association, in 1881, till he was ap- 
pointed Chief Examiner of the State Commission 
last June. The Seccetaryship of the National 
League he had held also from the beginning of 
that organization. No one could have been se- 
lected as the activé man of the State Commis- 
sion who more conscientiously believed in the 
strict performance of the spirit as well asthe 
letter of the State Civil Service Act. 
This strict adherence to the law seems to have 
discredited rather than recommended the late 
Civil Service Commissioners and their Chief 
Examiner in the estimation of the Governor. 
The blow that fell to-day has been waiting for a 
favorable opportunity ever since June. The 
near approach of the meeting of the State Sen- 
ate probably precipitated it at this time.” 


....The steamship ‘‘ Oceanic,” which ar- 
rived from Hong Kong and Yokohama at 
San Francisco yesterday, says that the 
United States man-of-war ‘‘ Omaha,’ has 
reached Nagasaki, Japan, having on board 
the Corean Embassy accredited to the 
United States, the dispatch of which the 
Chinese Government recently prohibited, 
just as they were on the point of leaving. 
Whether the Chinese eventually gave way 
in the matter, or whether the Coreans left in 
spite of threats that China would declare 
war if her injunctions were disregarded, is 





not settled. On the way down the ‘‘ Omaha” 
met a squadron of Chinese men-of-war 
bound to Chemulpo, but whether on a peace- 
ful mission or to support China’s authority 
over Corea was, of course, not known. The 
Corean flag was hoisted on the ‘‘ Omaha” as 
they passed. The embassy is composed of 
Tak Chung Young, Minister; Yi Wan 
Yong, First Secretary; Yi Ha Yong, Second 
Secretary; Yi Shang Ja, Third Secretary; 
Yi Hun Yong and Kang Chin Hi, Private 
Secretaries; Yi Cheh Youn, Translator; Dr. 
H. N. Allen, American Secretary, and three 
servants. Tak was going to Hong Kong to 
consult with Min Yong Ik, while the others 
go to Yokohama to make final preparations 
for the voyage to San Francisco. Hereto- 
fore Corea has only been represented at the 
Chinese court, and, for a short time only, 
at Japan. There has been great opposition 
in the kingdom to sending this embassy. 


-.-..-The annual report of Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor, gives the following statistics about 
strikes for the six years ended December 
31st, 1886: 


“The results of strikes so far us gaining the 
objects sought are concerned, are shown to be 
as follows: Success followed in 10,407 cases, or 
46.59 per cent. of the whole, partial success in 
3,004 or 15.45 per cent. of the whole, and failure 
followed in 8,910 cases, or 39.88 per cent. of the 
whole. By lockouts 564 establishments, or 25.85 
per cent. of the whole, succeeded in gaining 
their point; 190, or 8.71 per cent., partly suc- 
ceeded, and, 1,305, or 59.80 per cent. failed. 

** As tocauses or objects of strikes, it is shown 
that increase of wages was the principal one, 
42.44 per cent. The other leading causes are 
given as follows: For reduction of hours, 19.45 per 
cent.; against reduction of wages, 7.75 per cent.: 
for increase of-wages and reduction of hours, 7.52 
per cent; against increase of hours, .62 per 
cent. Total for the five leading causes, 
77.85 per cent.; all other causes, 22.17 per cent. 

“ Disclaiming absolute accuracy, the report 
gives the losses of employés and employers re- 
sulting from strikes and lockouts as follows: 
Losses to strikers during the six years covered 
by the investigations, $51,816,165; loss to em- 
ployés through lockouts for the same period, 
$8,152,717: or a total wage loss to employés of 
$59,948, 882,"* 


....A meeting of publishers favoring the 
passage of an international-copyright law 
was held at Delmonico’s last week. It re- 
sulted in the formation of an association to 
be called the American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League, its object being ‘‘to co-ope- 
rate with American authors in securing in- 
ternational copyright.’’ The following of- 
ficers were chosen: President, W. H. Ap- 
pleton; Secretary, G. P. Putnam; Treasurer, 
Charles Scribner. An executive committee 
was appointed to act in connection with a 
similar committee from the Authors’ Copy- 
right League for the passage of the desired 
law. This committee consists of the follow- 
ing members, besides the officers of the 
League: J. W. Harper, A. D. F. Randolph, 
Dana C. Estes, Henry O. Houghton, Craig 
Lippincott. 


....News was received early last week 
that the great raft of logs from Nova Scotia, 
which was abandoned by the steamer 
‘* Miranda,” has completely broken up. The 
United States steamer, ‘“‘ Enterprise,’’ which 
put to sea in search of it, found its remains 
275 miles east by south, half south of Sandy 
Hook. The logs were scattered over an im- 
mense area, and the steamer passed through 
them without danger. The ‘ Enterprise”’ 
returned tothe Brooklyn Navy-yard. Her 
commander, Captain McCalla, reported that 
the logs were not at all dangerous to navi- 
gation, because, being of different sizes, 
they would be differently affected by the 
waves. 


....It is learned that President Cleve- 
land’s gift of a copy of the Constitution of 
the United States to Pope Leo XIII, on the 
occasion of the golden jubilee of his ordi- 
nation as a priest, was suggested indirectly 
by the Pope himself. 


....The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion decide that express companies do not 
come within the terms of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, and think it best to refer 
the matter to Congress for further legisla- 
tion. 


FOREIGN. 


....Mr. Gladstone celebrated the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of his birth last Thurs- 
day. His health is good, but feeling the need 
of rest he left last week for I[taly, his plan 
being to proceed direct to Florence, and later 
spend six weeks in Naples. Commenting on 
his departure the London correspondent of 
The Evening Post says: 

“Atthe very moment of Gladstone's going 
away, the decision of the Government to abate 
rents in Ireiand affords considerable justifica- 
tion for his policy. The supporters of the Gov- 
ernment had previously declared that reduc- 








tions were not necessary and would be dishon- 
est. The new policy has failen like a thunder- 
bolt on the landlords, who openly declare that 
their friend Salisbury is worse than theirenemy 
Gladstone. The effect will be to take about 
$5,000,000 yearly from the pockets of the land- 
lords, who allege that their real property is now 
absolutely unsalable. The Government un- 
doubtedly possess the power to make such 
abatements under their Land Act; but it was 
thought that the enabling clause was inserted 
for appearance’ sake and not to be used; and 
hence, while it would have provoked angry dis- 
cussion if proposed by a Liberal Government, it 
passed almost unnoticed coming from a Govern- 
ment known to sympathize with the landlords. 
The action of the Government is acknowledged 
by impartial men to be just and beneficent, but 
has brought them more abuse than the most ar- 
bitrary proceedings of arresting and imprison- 
ing political opponents. Nor are the National- 
ists satisfied. Mr. Dillon admits thatthe step is 
in the right direction, but says it is quite inade- 
quate. Salisbury’s position, indeed, is unen- 
viable.” a 


...-Atasecret sitting of the Rumanian 
Chamber of Deputies at Bucharest, last 
week, M. Bratiano, the Prime Minister, al- 
luded to the serious aspect of affairs abroad 
and said that it would force him to demand 
before the close of the session an extra cred- 
it of $12,000,000 on account of armaments. 
The Senate passed an amendment to the Re- 
cruiting Bill, under the operation of which 
the number of recruits will be largely in- 
creased in 1888. The Chamber of Deputies 
has passed the bill providing for the forma- 
tion of the Rumanian-Danube Navigation 
Company. The proposal to purchase the 
ships with money derived from the harbor- 
dues revenue, was abandoned on account of 
the opposition of the Powers. The pur- 
chase will be made from funds derived from 
a Government loan. 


....Advices from Massowah state that 
King John of Abyssinia is advancing upon 
that place by rapid stages. He has under 
his command three bodies of troops. The 
first column is marched via Antalo and 
Algrab, the second via Adowah, while the 
route of the third column, which is com- 
posed of Shoans, is unknown. Great activi- 
ty prevails at Massowah among the Italian 
troops. Every preparation is being made to 
meet the advancing Abyssinian forces. It 
is reported that Ras Alula overrated the 
Italian movements in order toinduce King 
John to advance. One column of Abyssin- 
ian troops, commanded by a son of the 
King, has arrived at Adoma. Another col- 
umn, under Ras Mikael, has reached 
Adigrat. 


....Drs. Mackenzie, Schrader, Krause and 
Hovell issued a bulletin last week in regard 
to the Crown Prince Frederick William’s 
condition,in which they say that the growth 
which last appeared in the Prince’s throat on 
the left ventricular band, has not spread 
further, and now presents an ulcerous ap- 
pearance, with indications of becoming 
cicatrized. In the immediate region of the 
growth there remains a permanent conges- 
tion of the ventricular band, with a ten- 
dency to a mucous secretion, which, how- 
ever, is also decreasing. The Prince’s gen- 
eral condition for several weeks past has 
been perfectly satisfactory. 


....-Many seditious handbills, printed on 
a hectograph, are in circulation in St. Pe- 
tersburg. They appeal to the students to 
join the party of liberty and to avenge 
their comrades “who were murdered in 
Moscow.”” “The students’ grievances,” 
they say, ‘‘are great, but they are nothing 
compared with the sufferings of the peo- 
ple.” Count Scheremetceff, a prominent 
noble of Moscow, in an audience with the 
Czar last week, protested against the man- 
ner in which the university students were 
being treated. The Czar has given orders 
that astringent inquiry be made into the 
charges. 


...-The Manchester (England) Cowrier 
states that Lord Stanley, of Preston, has 
accepted the Governor-Generalship of Can- 
ada. Lord Stanley is brother and heir of 
the Earl of Derby,is forty-six years old, and 
has been in Parliament since 1865. He has 
been Lord of the Admirality, Financial 
Secretary tothe War Office, Secretary to 
the Treasury, and Secretary ot State for 
War under Disraeli’s two administrations; 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in Lord 
Salisbury’s first Cabinet, and President of 
the Board of Trade in the present Govern- 


ment. He was made a baron last year. He 
married Lady Constance Villiers. 


....Advices from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, say that the French have annexed 
Raiatea, one of the Society Islands whose 
people recently revolted fromKing Tomatoa. 
The native chief refused tosubmit, the gun- 


boat “ Scorpion,’’ bombarded the villages, 
and a proclamation was issued stating t 
the natives would be punished and fined 





unless they submitted to French authority, 
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NOTICES. 


"All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P, 0. Box 2787. 

¢@” All business communications from subscribers 
and advertisers to THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” Remittances shoula be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@™" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, dut as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

t@"We do not hold ourselves reponsible for any 
view or opinions expressea in the communications of 

our correspondents. 

¢#" Persons desiring the return of their mann- 
scripts. if not accepted. should sena a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however. even in that 
case. hola ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
WE hopefully and joyfully stand at the 
the 1888, 


hearty Christian salutations say, We wish 


threshold of year and with 
a Happy New Year to every subscriber 
and reader of THE INDEPENDENT. 

A Happy New Year to all its editorial 
writers and contributors. 

A Happy New Year to every Christian 
minister and to every church, embraced 
in every Christian sect, the world over. 

A Happy New Year to every Evangelist 
and to every earnest laborer for the ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom, 

A Happy New Year to the American 
Home Missionary Society and to every 
other kindred home missionary institu- 
tion. 

A Happy New Year to the American 
Board and to all other foreign mission- 
ary organizations, now engaged in teach- 
ing and preaching the truths of the Bible 
among the destitute of all nations. 

A Happy New Year to every other re- 
ligious or benevolent institution, or cause, 
which has for its special object the relig- 
ious instruction or the moral elevation 
and improvement of the people. 

A Happy New Year to all the liberal- 
minded people of this nation, particularly 
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ranks there now seems to be a growing 
disposition to help, generously, every good 
cause, 

A Happy New Year to all colleges and 
other institutions of learning, May they 
be made stronger, and hence more useful, 
by the liberal support and rich endow- 
ments and bequests of a loyal and grate- 
ful people. 

A Happy New Year to all our agricul- 
tural, commercial, financial, insurance, 
and other business interests, 
engaged or officialiy connected with them, 
be vigilant and resolute in building on 
safe and solid foundations. 

A Happy New Year to ail our toiling 
and devoted missionaries, at home and 
abroad; to all the members and laborers 
among our thirty thousand churches; to 
all engaged in our Sabbath-schools; to the 
poor, the rich, the sick, the friendless and 
the bereaved—to all, may God’s mercy and 
goodness be manifested, and the need 
of every longing heart be supplied. 

May all our Chief Magistrates, Kings 


May all 


and Rulers be made happy in promoting 
peace and good-fellowship among the na- 
tions and by dealing justly and righteous- 
May the whole 
world be made happy by the rapid ad- 


ly among the people, 


vance of knowledge, civilization, temper- 
May 
the people of this and every other land 


ance, morality and true religion. 


realize that happiness can be obtained 
only by obedience to just laws, by re- 
specting the rights of others, and by loy- 
ally serving and obeying the Maker and 
Ruler of the Universe. 





> 


THE POPE’S JUBILEE. 





To Joachim Vincent Pecci, Bishop of 
Rome, and Pope of the Catholic Apostolic 
and Roman Church, health and an Evan- 
gelical benediction! A priest of blameless 
life for fifty years, wise, moderate, suc- 
cessful as priest, governor, archbishop, 
nuncio, cardinal, Pope, we send him our 
Christian salutation. Prelates, priests 
and peoples of his own Communion, gladly 
pay him homage. We simply offer him 
kindly greetingsin the name of Christ, to 
whom both Pope and Protestant bow in 
reverent adoration. Gifts and congratu- 
lations pour in upon him from Christian, 
Turk and Pagan, inhonor of the jubilee 
of his priesthood. We esteem him as a 
man and as a Christian, and offer him 
our tribute of respect as heartily as Cath- 
olic Bishop McQuaid greeted Dr. Shaw re- 
cently on retiring from a long Presbyte- 
rian pastorate in Rochester, N. Y, Indeed, 
we can do no better than adopt his own 
eloquent words to his Presbyterian brother 
as expressive of the spirit of our greeting 
to Bishop McQuaid’s ecclesiastical superi- 
or. ‘Dr. Shaw,” he said, ‘‘never felt that 
in proclaiming his own views and doc- 
trines he was obliged to send out bitter 
words against any class of thecommunity. 
. » »« He always felt that any man 
working for God and Christ was a bless- 
ing to the community.” 

It is in this spirit we would speak of 
the Pope. The time was when popes 
hurled their unapostolic anathemas 
against followers of Christ, and Protes- 
tants hurled them back with access of in- 
tensity, if possible. But Leo XIII is a 
kindly, Christian gentleman, who loves 
light and peace and purity and progress, 
Lumen in Celo is his motto; and that his 
reign will be as a light in the Catholic 
heavens is in no wise improbable. He 
has been Pope just ten years, and these 
years have been so many years of progress 
for his Churck. Few popes have had 
such difficulties to confront—alienated 
and hostile states oppressing the Church, 
strong reactionary influences in the Vati- 
can itself, Ultramontanism everywhere 
clamoring for the continuance of the 
mad policy of Pius IX, general distrust of 
Catholicism as the avowed enemy of 
civilization; but Leo has proved equal to 





among the wealthy classes, in whose 





A man of culture, of broad sympathies, 
of mild and benignant nature, he compels 
affection where Pius IX compelled sub- 
mission; he is respected where Pius IX 
was simply tolerated or hated. He 
has made peace with France and Ger- 
many and Switzerland; he has brought 
about an era of better feeling in Italy; he 
has reformed many abuses, raised the 
tone of the Church, and gained a strong 
influence in the counsels of Europe. 

If there must be a Papacy in Christen- 
dom such men as Leo can best use its 
great powers and wear its high honors. 
If the dogma of infallibility must attach 
to the office, a man of stainless life, high 
culture and judicial temperament, like 
Leo, will be sufficiently infallible. Cer- 
tain it is that while the present Pope has 
made much less of this dogma than did 
his predecessor he has been saved some- 
how from the great blunders of that pred- 
ecessor. 

And so we wish Pope Leo, of that name 
the Thirteenth, continued health, a long 
reign, and God-speed in his liberalizing 
policy. As Bishop McQuaid said to Dr. 
Shaw, we say to his Holiness, changing 
but a word or two: 

It is better for us Christians not to be 
fighting. You have your works of 
mercy and piety, and we have ours. 
We are working together, although on 
different lines. Let us show gratitude 
to God, and the Christian’s heart of char- 
ity, kindness and love of man will be 
gladdened to know that that spirit is 
spreading in all classes. 


_ 
= 


THE PRAYER-MEETING—ITS 
DEATH AND REVIVAL. 


WITHIN the memory of all middle-aged 
Christians the habit of many churches 
was to maintain two weekly meetings— 
one a pastor’s lecture, which was usually 
a well thought out and carefully prepared 
exposition of the Scripture, or else a dis- 
cussion of some subject bearing upon 
Christian life and duty; the other was 
the weekly meeting for prayer andiconfer- 
ence, that is, for an interchange of Chris- 
tian experience and testimony, together 
with prayer for one another and for the 
cause of Christ. Little by little the pas- 
tor’s lecture has disappeared from the 
churches, until it is doubtful if there are 
a dozen pastors out of a hundred who 
maintain them. Two meetings in the 
week for religious culture and spiritual 
edification are evidently too much for 
modern Christians to endure or give them- 
selves up to. 

Not wishing wholly to abandon the 
duty of the more familiar instruction 
given in the mid-week lecture, a compro- 
mise was made by trying tocombine both 
lecture and prayer-meeting in one. To 
do this the pastor shortened his lecture to 
say half an hour, or even twenty minutes, 
and gave the rest of the time to voluntary 
prayer and conference. The effect of this 
change was to give more prominence to 
the lecture than tothe prayer and con- 
ference exercise. After the opening ex- 
ercises of singing and prayer, followed by 
the lecture, not much time remained for 
prayer or further remark. This time was 
naturally taken up by twoor three of the 
‘leading brethren,” who would follow the 
pastor in ‘ta few remarks,” or perhaps 
nothing more than a_ prayer; then 
anothersong or hymn, and the meet- 
ing was over. If the pastor urged 
the propriety of ‘brief remarks” and 
‘*brief prayers” by many, the exhorta- 
tion was unheeded, for the reason, that 
it does not seem easy for the average 
Christian to follow the pastor in remarks 
upon a subject which he has practically 
covered, and after the leading brethren 
have prayed or remarked there is little 
else to be done, than to sit through the 
pauses and waitfor the time to “‘ arrive” 
when ‘‘the meeting should be closed.” 
Thus perished some prayer-meetings. The 
pastor’s lecture killed it. After grafting 
that fatal lecture on to the prayer-meet- 
ing the endeavor to shake it off has been 
in vain; it sticks like the Old Man of 
theSea. There are possibly a few excep- 
tions where the pastor has by rigidly ex- 
cluding the lecture from the prayer-meet- 








the task of overcoming these difficulties. 


and infusing a fresh and original life into 
the service. 

In other cases the pastor having failed 
through lack of generous and hearty co- 
operation to make the prayer-meeting a 
prayer-meeting has ceased to try, and sub- 
stituted the lecture instead. There is lit- 
tle pretense of a prayer-meeting about it. 
At the begining a hymn is sung; then the 
pastor offers prayer; then another hymn; 
then the pastor reads the Scripture; then 
he may call upon one or two brethren to 
pray; then he begins his lecture and after 
it is finished another hymn is sung, and 
either he prays or calls upon some one 
else to pray; then the doxology is sung: 
then the benediction is pronounced; the 
hour is ‘filled up” andthe people go 
home. Wedo not say that these meet- 
ings are not profitable. In many cases 
they are. In some cases they are not, 
vecause the people who wish a prayer- 
meeting are not content; and in some 
cases the pastor has not made so good pre- 
paration as he ought to have made, but 
has delivered himself of a ‘‘ familiar talk,” 
which is apt to be little better than a ram- 
bling, loose-jointed, extemporaneous talk, 
made largely on his legs and clearly man- 
ifesting that while he is talking he is feel- 
ing after some ideas if haply he may find 
them. Thisis not a prayer-meeting. It 
is not worthy of being called a lecture, 
because it is not a lecture. 

We have tried to be accurate in our ac- 
count of the death of the praying-meet- 
ing. We acknowledge that it is a sad 
and painful account of a sad and painful 
matter; but our object is to do, if we 
may, something toward the resucitation 
of this much needed and much loved in- 
stitution and ordinance—an ordinance 
and spiritual service which nothing else 
can take the place of. Many conversa- 
tions and many communications from 
different parts of the country testify to 
us that many hearts are in mourning 
over the untimely departure of the soul 
of the prayer-meeting. In vain have 
many surrounded its cold and hfeless re- 
mains from week to week, hoping that it 
might some day awake from among the 
dead and go forth again in newness of 
life. Some have abandoned the watch in 
despair and some are waiting and hop- 
ing on still, trusting that God is even able 
to awaken it into life again. Let us all 
pray for a revival of the church prayer- 
meeting, in which the ‘‘freedom of the 
Spirit shall be manifest and the flow of 
thought, and the joy of testimony. and 
the inbreathed prayer may be outbreathed 
to God, and all the people be comforted, 
edified and made strong. 

That there is need of such a meeting in 
every church all not only sadly admit 
but eagerly testify to. in the hope that 
such a meeting may by some means be 
restored. In order to this restoration it 
may be helpful to pass in review some of 
the underlying needs of God’s people, 
which can only be supplied by a 
real meeting of the church for 
prayer and conference. Closet prayer 
does not and cannot take the place of pub- 
lic prayer, where the people of God are 
metin the name of Christ, according to 
his Word, agreeing together as touching 
the things to be asked for. Thereis a dis- 
tinct promise that in such an assembly 
our blessed Lord will be present. In such 
an assembly the hearts of his people will 
burn within them because of his presence 
and the silent communications of his Spir- 
it. In such a meeting the people of God 
gathered as a family may and ought to 
unburden themselves of such of their 
cares and troubles as are proper to be 
made public; else how may we bear each 
other’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ? Christian sympathy is one of the 
essential bonds that bind us together. In 
such a gathering there should be a rela- 
tion of each other’: personal experiences 
of God’s grace and help granted during 
the week. There is nothing so helpful to 
the average Christian as to hear from some 
other Christian of definite help and actual 
transactions with God through the Spirit. 
In such a meeting there ought to be 
poured forth from a score or more of 
hearts the treasures of truth found during 
the week in the Word of God. For thus 
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full fellowship with each other of the 
manifold wisdom of God and the deep 
treasures of his love and grace. To com- 
prehend with each other the ‘ breadth 
and length and depth and hight of the 
love of God,” there must be commurica- 
tion. In such a meeting the pastor is 
helped to a knowledge of the spiritual 
condition of his people as he cannot be in 
any other way, and his own work of 
teaching and spiritual ministry is supple- 
mented by a hundred helpers. 





UNITARIANS ON CHRIST. 


IT ought not to be a matter of doubt as 
to what any body of men, calling them- 
selves Christians, think of Christ. His 
matchless character has been before the 
world for more than eighteen centuries, 
and it has been studied as no other has 
been studied, and even the enemies of 
the faith that bears his name have paid 
their homage of admiration to his pure 
and lofty and unselfish spirit. Jew and 
Gentile, Pagan and Infidel have given 
him a very exalted place among the 
friends and servants of mankind. We 
know what the world in general thinks 
of Christ, and it does seem a little strange 
that a body which calls itself Christian 
should vary so widely in its views of the 
founder of Christianity, that a sympo- 
sium on the subject should be deemed a 
matter of special interest. But so it is. 
The organ of the Unitarians, The Chris- 
tian Register, has gathered from a large 
number of Unitarian ministers and lay- 
men answers to the question: *‘ What has 
Jesus Christ done for humanity?” It 
prints responses from thirty-four corre- 
spondents, including such men as Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts; Mr. George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, Drs. 
G. W. Briggs, M. J. Savage and James 
Freeman Clarke, Elizabeth Channing and 
Elizabeth Peabudy. These responses vary 
greatly in some respects, but none of 
them, whatever may be their estimate of 
his place among the world’s benefactors, 
fails to recognize in Jesus at least a lofty 
ideal of humanity. 

Senator Hoar regards Jesus as a “‘ per- 
fect example of duty, love and truth, 
commended to mankind as such by the 
Creator of the universe”; his teachings 
area *‘ perfect statement” of the ‘‘ moral 
law and of buman duty,” and his promise 
is of immortality. Mr. George William 
Curtis is satisfied that whether the story 
of Christ be regarded as ‘legend or fable 
or fact, yet that for which his name 
stands and which his life illustrates is the 
only power which can finally establish 
‘peace on earth and good will to men.”’ 
To the thought of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, 
Christ ‘‘ looked upon as God,” is ‘‘ remote 
from our sympathies”; but regarded as an 
‘*ideal man and a supreme example we 
are encouraged, admonished and in- 
spired.” President Shorey, of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, says the im- 
mensity of the scope of the influence of 
Christ is only to be understood by re- 
membering that lovers of men every- 
where though not in the limits of Chris- 
tian fellowship, find their “‘law of duty and 
ideal of humanity best illustrated in the 
life and character of Jesus.” 

All these are the opinions of laymen. 
Turning to the letters of ministers we 
find that the most doubtful one of the 
whole series comes from the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, brother of the poet. He 
thinks it is impossible to say what Jesus 
has done for humanity. ‘Among the 
many influences, great and small” which 
have made humanity what it is ‘‘we 
have no power to distinguish, with any 
certainty, those which flowed from Jesus 
of Nazareth.” He differs from all the 
others in failing to find the ‘‘two ideas 
which have most powerfully influenced 
humanity, in the Gospel reports of his 
teachings—the brotherhood of man and 
the immortality of the soul. But one 
thing that cannot be questioned is that he 
gave the world ‘‘alofty ideal of human- 
ity.” The Rev. George W. Briggs, D.D., 
finds much more than this in Jesus, His 
teachings are “‘ identical with the eternal 

truths of the spiritual universe,” his 
‘cross is the perfect incarnation of a di- 
vine self-sacrifice”; and ‘‘ when I behold 





is the Son’of God.’” To Robert Collyer 
‘**God is the end” and ‘his Christ is the 
way”; to the Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
‘* Jesus is our type of purified humanity” 
and represents ‘‘God’s will incarnated”; to 
W. H. Furness, D.D., Christ is beyond all 
comparison God’s ‘‘ most precious gift to 
man.” 

The finest tributes fn the whole series of 
letters are those of Elizabeth P. Channing 
and Elizabeth P. Peabody. We cannot for- 


bear quoting the reply of Miss Channing in 
full: 


“* By his life he set the most perfect exam- 
ple of goodness that man can conceive; rev- 
erent and obedient as a child, in maturity a 
model of active and passive virtue. Awake 
to the sinfulness of sin and faithfully warn- 
ing of its deformity, he loved the sinner and 
labored for his salvation. He went about 
doing good, but observed meditation and 
prayer. In his character he was free from 
earthly ambition, and steadily aspired to 
spiritual perfection. His trust in his divine 
Father was as complete as his sympathy for 
his human brother. His pity for his enemies 
equaled his love for his friends. His mis- 
sion is first and always to the hampered, 
solitary, perplexed individual soul. To the 
soul which welcomes him, he is the infalli- 
ble leader and guide, the saviour from sin 
(not from its consequences). He enables 
that soul to soar above disappointment in 
the tenderest relations of life, above calam- 
ities to earthly prosperity, and even to spir- 
itual peace. He opens heaven’s portal to his 
enraptured gaze, and shows the Father 
near, to help in weakness and despair. He 
awakensa love for fellow-man, which knows 
no limit. He convinces that death is only 
anevent in life, and sin the only real evil. 
He floods the longing soul of the aged, the 
blind, the feeble with such a well-spring of 
joy that they are happier than the young, 
the seeing and the strong. By all he does 
for the individual soul, he softens, refines, 
purifies, perfects humanity.” 

Such words as these cannot be properly 
applied to a mere man, however exalted 
his character; and indeed much of what 
is said in the Register’s symposium about 
the incomparable character of Christ is, 
it seems to us, inconsistent with the be- 
lief that he was man and man only. 
While it is the sweetly human side of 
his character, which takes such deep 
hold upon our sympathy, it is the thought 
that he was very God as well as very man 
that makes our confidence firm, our obe- 
dience willing, and our hope sure. 


AND TAXATION. 





THE articles which Professor Ely has 
contributed to our columns under the 
title ‘Land, Labor and Taxation,” and 
which are concluded in the present issue, 
traverse an immense field of political 
speculation, and will be found extremely 
suggestive and timely. His exposition 
of Mr. Henry George’s proposal for the 
confiscation of rent is neat and lucid, and 
we are sure that that writer can find no 
ground of complaint in the tone of his 
criticissa. Mr. George’s writings have 
been read by vast numbers of people who 
have no acquaintance with the history of 
political economy, and he probably enjoys 
a reputation for originality that is toa 
considerable extent undeserved. On this 
account the distinctions pointed out by 
Professor Ely between the views of nature 
entertained in the eighteenth century and 
those of the nineteenth, his reference to 
the doctrine of the Physiocrats, and espe- 
cially his quotations from Adam Smith 
and John Mill, are of great value. 

It is, however, somewhat misleading to 
take some incidental observations made 
by Adam Smith in the course of an ex- 
tended examination of the principles of 
taxation, as indicating that he entertained 
any such views of the taxation of rent as 
are now propounded. Mr. George’s fame 
—apart from the brilliancy of his rhetoric 
—is due to his repudiation of that princi- 
pleof our Constitution which forbids the 
states to deprive any man of his property 
without compensation. In Professor Ely’s 
mild condemnation of this startling prop- 
osition he does not sufficiently consider 
the effect upon the accumulation of 
wealth and the investment of capital of 
the mere assertion of such revolutionary 
doctrines. He remarks that the prosper- 
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affected if tenants were to pay their rents 
to the Government instead of to the 
owners of land. But it must be remem- 
bered that revolutionary movements 
have a way of keeping on after their orig- 
inators think that they ought to stop. 
Mr. George would say that we must have 
no more confiscation after rent had 
been abolished. But presently another 
prophet would arise who would point out 
that the people who owned the houses had 
no right to them because they did not 
build them with their own labor, and that 
the fact that their grandfathers gave 
them these residences was no support to 
their title. Mr. George would protest 
but others would be convinced, and the 
security that comes from a belief in the 
permanency of our institutions, having 
once been destroyed, general ruin would 
follow. Capital is proverbially timid, 
and it is not unreasonable to maintain 
that the community that begins the prac- 
tice of confiscation will find that in its 
greed it has killed the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. People that have money will 
prefer to invest it where old-fashioned 
notions of honesty prevail. 
It is to be observed that Professor Ely, 
by his admissions, has put himself in a 
position where it is not easy to escape 
from Mr. George’sconclusions, He seems 
to concede the fundamental injustice of 
the private ownership of land, and thisis 
all that Mr. George contends for as a 
basis for his theories. If this is granted 
he is wiiling to wait a while and allow the 
land-owners to be killed off gradually. 
Professor Ely seems to suppose that af- 
ter conceding that Mr. George is right in 
his views of justice, it is enough to say 
that the American people will not consent 
to apply them. This may be reassuring, 
but it is not a very satisfactory discussion 
of a question that touches the very foun- 
dations of political morality. The private 
ownership of land is the very backbone of 
the framework of society. It is the basis 
of conservatism and the barrier against 
communism, The instinct that impels 
men to strive to secure permanent homes 
is essential to the stability of our civiliza- 
tion. It encourages labor, energy, econ- 
omy and foresight. The increase in the 
value of land is itself an incitement to 
thrift, and in a country where abundance 
of land may be had at nominal prices it is 
absurd to groan over the enormity of rent. 
The increase in the value of land is by no 
means due to the increase of population. 
Population that is law-abiding, sober, in- 
dustrious and frugal increases this value. 
Such population acquires land for itself. 
But population that is idle, dissolute, and 
given to murmuring against the institu- 
tions of society and rebelling against its 
laws, decreases the value of land. It en- 
tails vast expenditure upon the thrifty 
portion of the community for prisons and 
police, and grumbles over the poverty of 
which it is itself the principal cause. Su- 
gar plums in the shape of confiscated 
rents or of subventions by Government 
will not help it. It needs to be taught 
self-help and self-reliance ; and whatever 
encourages the belief that there is any 
other way of getting along in the werld is 
misleading and mischievous. 
It is easy to see why Professor Ely does 
not consider these objections to the dis- 
turbance of confidence in the stability of 
our institutions. His political creed dif- 
fers from that of Mr. George only in be- 
ing lessextreme. He has been captivated 
by theories developed among a people 
ruled for centuries by a military aristoc- 
racy, and believes with evident sincerity 
that our governments are in some’ mys- 
terious way to be made fountains of 
plenty for the people. He speaks of offer- 
ing ‘‘ guarantees of opportunities for re- 
munerative toil for every man who wishes 
it,” and by a process of reasoning which 
we do not understand brings forward the 
postal service as an opportunity of this 
kind, and informs us that ‘‘ municipalities 
which supply gas and water offer other 
opportunities.” How every man whode- 
sires them is offered opportunities for 
remunerative toil by the Post Office or by 
gas and water works is not very clear, 
butit isevident that Professor Ely sup- 
poses that where monopoly is possible 
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are productive of greater benefit to the 
public than those of private persons. No 
theory is more completely disproved by 
experience, 

The Government monopoly of the Pos- 
tal Service may be defended upon various 
grounds, but the arguments adduced by 
Professor Ely are singularly unfortunate. 
To assert that Government carries news- 
papers for a hundredth part of what a pri- 
vate corporation would charge is to assert 
thatsuch charge would be a dollara pound, 
a statement which requires no comment. 
As a matter of fact, newspapers are car- 
ried at a heavy loss by the Government 
and the deficit is made up partly by a 
higher rate on letters and partly by taxa- 
tion. The whole people is taxed in order 
that the Police Gazette may be subsidized. 
The Government was recently obliged to 
prosecute some malefactors in New York 
who interfered with its monopoly by cat- 
rying letters at cheaper rates than those of 
the Post Office. And the reduction of 
postage to which Professor Ely refers with 
such confidence as proving his case was 
actually originated by the competition of 
Adams’s Expre ss. 

We mention these facts merely to show 
the danger of building theories of the State 
upon premises unsupported by experi- 
ence. It ishardly necessary to call at- 
tention to the chimerical character of the 
proposition that the Government shall 
provide that every child shall be guaran- 
teed the first seventeen years of its life for 
preparation for future usefulness, Amer- 
ican parents and American family life 
may be trusted to furnish a better train- 
ing for the heart at least, than can be ob- 
tained from the hired functionaries of 
Government, and usefulness is itself the 
best education and the best preparation 
for future usefulness. As to its being a 
hopeful sign ‘‘that religion has been cou- 
pled with politics in the agitation which 
has centered in Henry George,” itis a 
queer statement if Professor Ely really 
believes,as he says,that George’s schemes 
are mischievous. We must, at all events, 
protest against the attempt to connect the 
Christian Socialism of Maurice’s School 
with any schemes for making men better 
by governmental compulsion. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes is a competent witness 
upon this subject, and nothing could be 
more emphatic or more convincing than 
his repudiation of schemes of this char- 
acter. It is unnecessary to say that we 
shall rejoice heartily over whatever 
‘aims to make our industrial life con- 
form to an ethical and Christian ideal.” 
We see, however, no cause for joy in a 
social movement like that of Mr. George 
that seeks to attain any ideal by dishon- 
est measures, or in a social movement 
like that of the Knights of Labor that op- 
presses the poor and defenseless, defrauds 
the ignorant, and tyrannizes over its own 
supporters. Such movements only delay 
progress, and produce misery and crime 
under the pretense of abolishing them. 





FORGIVING BUT NOT REWARDING. 


WE most heartily agree with the Tri- 
bune that Mr. Lamar is not fit for the high 
office of Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In a recent editorial 
about the unwise nomination of Mr. 
Lamar, it introduces the topic by asking 
the following pertinent questions: 


“Will the Republican Senators confirm 
the appointment of Mr. Lamar? Will 
the man who allied himself with 
the most violent Secessionists, who de- 
nounced Lincoln and defended Jeff Davis, 
who championed the schemes of repudia- 
tors in Mississippi, lowered the Federal 
flags when Jacob Thomson died,and refused 
to acknowledge the validity of three amend- 
ments to the Constitution, be supported for 
the position of Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the represen- 
tatives of the Republican Party in the Sen- 
ate ?”’ 


To the foregoing our reply is us follows: 
We do not believe that the constituents 
of a single Republican Senator in Con- 
gress would approve of the confirmation 
of Mr. Lamar. 

We do not believe that five intelligent 
Republicans in a hundred, if the whole 
country could be counted, would to- 





the business ventures of the Government 


day favor Mr. Lamar’s confirmation, 
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We do not believe, as a precedent, it 
would be either wise or safe to place Mr. 
Lamar on the Supreme Court bench of 
this Government, It would dishonor a 
million dead soldiers who laid down their 
lives to conquer Jeff Davis, Lamar and 
others in their treasonable efforts to de- 
stroy the Constitution and to overthrow 
the Government. 

We do not believe that the rank and file 
of the Democratic Party at the North, the 
East, or the West would, for an instant, 
if allowed to give their private views, de- 
clare it to beeither wise or safe to make 
an ‘‘unrepentant secessionist,” like La- 
mar, a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

We do not believe in rewarding any 
such unsafe man with honors, as is pro- 
posed in the case of Mr. Lamar, who has 
violated his solemn oath to support the 
Constitution of his country, who has 
since the War closed offered to de- 
fend publicly the course of Jeff Da- 
vis whenever an occasion may re- 
quire it, who has publicly denounced 
Abraham Lincoln, its martyred President, 
and who did what ke could todestroy our 
Government. 

We do not believe it to be wise or best 
now or hereafter, to ‘* hoist the red flag” or 
show an unforgiving spirit to those who 
confess their mistakes or wrong doing; 
but Mr. Lamar has not yet proved him- 
self to be the sort of nan who ever will 
squarely confess any sorrow for the viola- 
tion of his solemn oaths or for his conspic- 
uous treason during the War. 

We do not believe it would look well in 
history to make any man a Judge to in- 
terpret our laws who boldly denounced 
President Lincoln, the man who kept his 
oath, defended the Constitution, and sup- 
pressed the most wicked rebellion the 
world ever witnessed. 

We do not believe Mr. Lamar’s exam- 
ple in public life is a good one for any true 
patriot to follow,or that the young men of 
the army and navy would be encouraged 
by it to do their duty in case of another 
rebellion, 

We do not believe that any bank cash- 
ier who had, in detiance of our laws, 
robbed his bank and fled to Canada should, 
even on the return of his booty, with con- 
fession, be promoted to the presidency of 
that institution. Forgive him we may, if 
penitent, but we would not tempt him or 
give him another chance, as president, 
for wrong doing. 

We do not believe that a man who, like 
Mr. Lamar, is charged with ** being iden- 
tified with the repudiation schemes of the 
State of Mississippi” orany other state, is 
a fit man to be trusted,asa Judge, with 
the interpretaticn of laws in regard to 
violated contracts and especially to ren- 
der decisions in cases involving the mon- 
strous injustice of State repudiation. | 

We do not believe in making Jeff Davis 
President of the United States or Mr. La- 
_ mar a Justice of the Supreme Court, for 
sound morals, loyalty to a good govern- 
ment, and a proper sense of justice would 
not permit it. 

We do not believe that the elevation of 
such a man as Mr. Lamar to the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
is designed to make * treason odious,” 
but rather to make it both honorable and 
profitable. 

We do not believe it safe to trust Mr. 
Lamar as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States for another very im- 
portant reason—viz., as one of the original 
secessionists he, of course, justified the 
rebellion, and claimed the right to hold 
property in slaves and the right to treat 
slaves as property. There 1s no evidence 
whatever that he has repented, or changed 
his views one whit. Now if he were on 
the Supreme Bench and the question 
should come before the Court as to the 
constitutionality of any new act of Con- 
gress which a Democratic administration 
might pass, authorizing full compensa- 
tion, principal and interest, to be made to 
former slave owners, Mr. Lamar, it is be- 
lieved, would again violate his oath, 
again trample on the Constitution, again 
join heartily with otheisto doa mon- 
strous wrong, a wrong which by his 
single vote might take two hundred, mil- 
lions of dollars or more from our national 





Treasury, ntaking his act a monumental 
disgrace to the age and to civilization. 
Oath breakers, ‘‘ original secessionists,” 
advocates of State repudiation, are not 
the kind of timber wanted, just now, in 
the ship of State. 

Shame on loyal Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats, either in or out of Con- 
gress, who will lend their voice or 
vote to install the Lamar ‘* brand” of pa- 
triots in our highest court of justice, there 
again, if occasion offers, to violate their 
solemn oath and unite again with another 
generation of secessionists to overthrow 
the Government, at the possible cost of 
another million of lives and another six 
thousand million dollars. Senators, be- 
ware what you now do! 





THE MORMON TRICK. 


THE Mormon priesthood, last summer, 
got up a constitutional convention in 
Utah, framed beforehand the constitution 
for the convention to adopt, and then se- 
cured its ratification by Mormon voters, 
while the so-called Gentiles in that ter- 
ritory refused to have any participation in 
the movement. The convention, acting 
under the dictation of these priests, 
adopted a constitution which was subse- 
quently ratified by Mormon voters, in 
Article XV, Sect. 12, of which we have 
the following provision: oa 


‘* Bigamy and polygamy being considered 
incompatible with ‘a republican form of 
government,’ each of them is hereby for- 
bidden, and declared a misdemeanor. Any 
person whoshall violate this section, shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not more than one thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for aterm not less than 
six months nor more than three years, in 
the discretion of the court. This section 
shall be construed as operative without the 
aid of legislation, and the offenses pro- 
hibited by this section shall not be barred 
by any statute of limitation within three 
years after the commission of the offense, 
nor shall the power of pardon extend there- 
to until such pardon shall be approved by 
the President of the United States.”’ 

This section makes *“* bigamy and po- 
lygamy "a misdemeanor on the ground 
of their incompatibility with ‘‘ a republi- 
can form of government,” but says noth- 
ing about unlawful co-habitation,” 
made punishable as a misdemeanor under 
the Edmunds Law passed by Congress. 
The object of the Mormons in this clause 
of the constitution was not to put an end 
to polygamy in Utah, but to get the ter- 
ritory intothe Union as a state, and thus 
place polygamy beyond ‘the jurisdiction 
of Congress. The evidence is most abun- 
dant that there isno sincerity on their 
part in making polygamy acrime. What 
they want is to rid themselves of the laws 
of Congress, as they would effectually do 
if Utah were admitted to the Union. 
This being done, they could either make 
the Constitutional provision a nullity by 
not © .-oremg it, or they could by amend- 
ment blot out the whole provision alto- 
gether; and without a radical change in 
the sentiments of Mormons, of which, un- 
der these circumstances there would be 
no prospect, itis quite certain that they 
would do one or the other. It is no part 
of their policy to stop the practice of 
polygamy. They claim the right to prac- 
tice it asa part of their religion, and that 
the Edmunds Law is simply religious 
persecution. 

It may, however, be said that this Con- 
stitution expressly provides, in Article 
XVI, Sect. 1, against any change in the 
section relating to polygamy, without the 
consent of Congress. It does so in the 
following language: 

= ** Provided that Section 12 of Ar- 
ticle XV shall not be amended, revised or in 
any way changed until any amendment, re- 
vision or change, as proposed therein, 
shall, in addition to the requirements of the 
provisions of this Article, be reported to 
the Congress of the United States, and shall 
be by Congsess appreved and ratified, and 
such approval and ratification be proclaim- 
ed by the President of the United States; 
and if not so ratified and proclaimed said 
section shall remain perpetual.” 

The difficulty with this provision is 
that it has not a particle of validity. 
Congress has full power to admit new 
states into the Union; but when they have 
actually become members of the Union, 





it has no power to withhold from or give 
its consent to amendments «to their re- 
spective constitutions. It is the preroga- 
tive of states to alter or amend their con- 
stitutions, within the limits of ‘‘ a repub- 
lican form of government,” in any man- 
ner they shall see fit; and the people can- 
not at any one time deprive the people of 
another and future time of the right of 
exercising this prerogative. It isashallow 
pretense to say that polygamy is ‘‘ incom- 
patible with the republican form of gover- 
ment,”as the means of implying that the 
antipolygamy clause of this constitution 
could not be set aside by the people of 
Utah without the consent of Congress. 
So far as ‘‘a republican form of govern- 
ment” és concerned, any state may estab- 
lish polygamy at its pleasure without such 
consent. 

The simple and plain truth is that, if 
Utah is admitted into the Unionunder 
the Constitution recently adopted by the 
Mormons, the whole question in relation 
to polygamy will be remitted to Utah asa 
state, absolutely and forever; and the 
Mormons being the majority of the peo- 
ple, there is no doubt as to how it would 
be determined. The constitution on the 
subject is palpably a Mormon trick to get 
into the Union, and out of the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, so far as polygamy is 
concerned. Congress, as we trust, will 
not be deceived by this trick, or admit 
Utah until polygamy is dead in that terri- 
tory. The people of the United States 
do not want to have a polygamousstate in 
the Union bya blunder or compromise 
on the part of Congress. 


i SE Soe See 
Editorial Notes. 

THE story of King David when his child 
was sick, and of his conduct after the child 
was dead, is a very instructive one, It is 
said of him that, while the child was sick, 
‘*he besought God for the child,” and 
‘fasted, and wentin, and lay all night upon 
the earth,” and also said that “‘ the elders of 
his house arose and went to him to raise 
him up from the earth, but he would not; 
neitherdid he eat bread with them.’’ When 
the child was actually dead, his servants 
feared to announce the fact tohim; yet he 
inferred the fact from their manner, and 
asked the question: “Is the child dead ?” 
Being told that he was dead, ‘“‘then David 
arose from the earth, and washed and 
anointed himself, and changed his apparel, 
and came into the house of the Lord 
and worshiped; then he came to his own 
house; and when he required they set bread 
before him, and he did eat.’’ This conduct 
was a surprise to his servants; and in 
answer to their surprise David said to them: 
“While the child was yet alive I fasted and 
wept, for I said, Who can tell whether God 
will be gracious to me, that the child may 
live? But now he is dead, wherefore should 
I fast? Can I bring hin backagain? I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 
We here see David as the father, with all 
the anxieties of the father’s heart, implor- 
ing God to be gracious to him and spare 
his child from the shaft of death; and, when 
God’s will was made known by the event, 
we also see the same David as the saint ac- 
cepting that event without amurmur. He 
did not, knowing what the will of God was, 
propose to fastand pray against that will. 
He could not bring the child back again. 
It had taken the returnless journey, and 
gone to the world of spirits. Its body was 
still on earth, and as yet unburied; but the 
spirit that once dwelt in that body, was no 
longer there. That had gone, and that 
could not by any human power be brought 
back again. David’s earthly relations to 
this child were ended; and yet the child 
was not absolutely lost to him. “I shall go 
to him, but heshall not return to me.” It 
is a sweet though, that, although we can- 
not bring our sainted kindred dead back 
again to this world, and here resume our 
former relation to them, we may, like David, 
hope to meet and know them in another 
anda better world. We may remember 
them as they were; but we must, in order 
to meet them, go where they are; and the 
time is not distant when we will enjoy this 
hallowed privilege. Let us, then, dry up 
our tears and cheer our hearts with this 
pleasant and joyful anticipation. Away 
with that infidelity that excludes it! It is 
a blight and a curse to any man’s soul. 

A DISTINGUISHED clergyman of South 
Carolina writes us from Charleston: 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I freely acknowledge it is seldom you fall into 








two such great mistakes as appear in your Nos. 
for Dec. 8thand 15th. You are quite right 
in stating in your issue of the later date that 
dueling in South Carolina gives place now to 
law, and I rejoice with you it isso. But you 
greatly err in saying: “General McCrady is just 
the sort of man who ten years ago would have 
challenged to mortal combat.” ¥es, ho is “an 
ex-Confederate officer, and the author of the 
famous ‘ eight box election law,’ ”’ and so stands 
before us all here as a patriot and a statesman, 
but his reputation is equally high with Charles- 
ton and South Carolina as a consistent Chris- 
tian. 

Then, in your paper of the 8th Dec, I read 
that the Synod of South Carolina approved of 
the expulsion of Dr. Woodrow from his chair 
by a vote of eighty-five to six. The correct 
statement would be eighty-five to sixty. Allow 
me to add that the meeting of the Synod was at 
a point very inconvenient to many of Dr. Wood- 
row’s supporters. I am satisfied that he really 
has, as he well deserves, the majority in that 
body. For the present he is under popular mis- 
apprehension and condemnation like so many 
other good and great men before him. I feel 
quite sure of his vindication at no distant day. 
Of course the error in the figures was an ac- 
cident inthe types. Asto General McCrady’s 
consistent Christian character we have no 
question, but the time has been when the 
most consistent Christian character did not 
stand in the way of a duel. 

THE increasing attention paid by all 
Christians to the study of Bible topography 
and antiquities, and the great success of ex- 
plorations in Palestine and the adjacent 
lands of the Bible, and the strong desire of 
many scholars to have a convenient place 
andsuitable apparatus in or near Palestine 
itself for these studies, have suggested the 
establishment of the proposed School of 
Biblical Archwology and Philology to be 
opened in Beirfit, in connection with the 
Syrian Protestant College. This plan has 
been elaborated in Syria, and explained by 
the Rev. Mr. Hulbert, in an article which 
has been widely circulated and commented 
on. Many of the best biblical and linguistic 
scholars have given the plan their indorse- 
ment, and it only remains for the Christian 
public to furnish the meansin order to make 
ita success. The first thing required is a 
good library and the means to keep it up. 
The college at Beirfit will provide room for 
it, and Dr. Geo. E. Post, now at the Presby- 
terian Mission House in this city, is at- 
tempting to raise a fund of $30,000- for the 
purpose. One of the young men who have 
lately been studying in Beirfit, under less 
favorable circumstances than this library 
will secure, is now Professor ot Shemitic 
languages in Vanderbilt University, and 
another, who studied there on a Harvard 
traveling fellowship, is now teaching Ara- 
bic in Harvard University. The proposition 
is one to be heartily approved and will pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for biblical 
study to theological students and minis- 
ters in most convenient vicinity tothe Land 
of the Book. 


THE Rev. W. A. EvANs, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Cherokee, Iowa, 
writes us as follows about the results of the 
trial of Arensdorf for the murder of the Rev. 
Dr. Haddock: 


In Arensdorf’s second trial the jury acquitted 
him, and that after three eye witnesses to the 
murder had given positive and unshaken testi- 
mony as tohis guilt. The trial was a farce from 
beginning to end. I doubt if the history of 
American litigation can furnish the equal of 
this trial (7) for wholesale perjury, bribery and 
exhibition of general depravity. The first trial 
would have resulted in acquittal but for one 
juror who, when asked to “name his price” 
spurned the base offer and stvod out alone for 
conviction to the last. After the late verdict of 
“Not guilty” was given, a company of men 
styling themselves “the business men of Sioux 
City” gave a reception to Argo and Erwin, 
Arensdorf’s lawyers, presenting to each a gold- 
headed cane, and to the wife of each a silver set 
The brewery firm for which Arensdorf worked 
presented the same to himself and wife. Yet 
nine-tenths of the people firmly believe Arens- 
dorf guilty of the foulest murder in the history 
of Iowa; the other tenth are so besotted with 
liquor interest as to be incapacitated to give 
an intelligent opinion in the case. 

Nevertheless, Haddock’s work was not in 
vain. The same shot which rang out in the 
streets of Sioux City announcing the murder 
of George Haddock, also sounded the death- 
knell of saloons in that city. Liquor is sold 
there still, but under such cover of secrecy that 
only the initiated know of it. 

Meanwhile the work of prosecuting offenders 
goes steadily forward, in most cases success- 
fully. 

But the * Arensdorf trial” was such a notori- 
ous travesty on justice that every religious pa- 
per in the land ought to know the facts and 
publish them abroad. 


DURING the past week two adjunct as- 
sociations have been formed to co-operate 
with the Author’s Copyright League, 
one comprising the authors of Boston and 
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vicinity, and the other the leading publish- 
ing housesof the country. No effort is to 
be spared to secure alaw of International 
Copyright during the present session of 
Congress. The authors and the reputable 
publishing houses of the country are all one 
way. Mr. Pearsall Smith has been able to 
secure, by his articles in the Nineteenth 
Century and the North American Review, 
only a small diversion in favor of his im- 
practicable scheme of royalties. It would 
be far better if he and his followers would 
lend their assistance to the association 
founded to aid the authors, than endeavor 
to secure a similar end by employing an- 
tagonizing means. No scheme of royalties 
goes to the root of the matter, morally 
speaking; if a man has the right of proper- 
ty in his written ideas, then this should be 
fully recognized, and not in a half-hearted 
and imperfect manner. International Copy- 
right will make for the author what is his 
own rightfully, his own legally. 


IT is impossible for a rational man to con- 
template without compassion sucha phe- 
nomenon as the strike of the Reading Rail- 
way hands. They do not complain of their 
wages nor of their work, they do not allege 
that they are badly treated or likely to be, 
but they throw up work and pay because 
the Road requires them to handle freight 
which under the laws of the land must be 
forwarded, but which it pleases the despotic 
autocrats whocarry the fate of all these poor 
men in their hands to call “scab freight.” 
The wantonness of the movement is only ex- 
ceeded by the untimeliness of it and absence 
of avythinglike headin its direction. To 
quote a saying from Fox we have heard 
of meu dashing their brains out against a 
wall which came in their way, but this 
would seem to be the singular casein which 
the wall had been erected for that purpose. 
The season of the year is against them, the 
market is stocked with unemployed labor, 
and the issue on which the action is brought 
is one on which the Road must stand firm 
against them or forfeit its charter. 


SoME weeks ago we commented upon the 
report of the committee appointed by the 
Philadelphia College of Physicians to inves- 
tigate the Quarantine station of New York. 
That report hag now been supplemented by 
another that casts equal opprobrium upen 
the Quarantine commissioners. The latter 
has heen presented to Governor Hill by the 
State Board of Health, being signed on its 
behalf by Thomas N. Newbold, the Presi- 
dent of the Board. The character of the re- 
port may be gathered from its concluding 
paragraph: 

“In conclusion, Sir, from all the evidence I 

have been able to collect, it is the unanimous 
opinion of those posted on such matters that it 
would be difficult to imagine a worse state of 
affairs than! now exists at the Quarantine sta- 
tion. Itis hard to realize in this age of civili- 
zation that the harbor of the city of New York 
should be so inadequately provided with facili- 
ties for the prevention and extinction of an epi- 
demic. The State Board of Health does not con- 
sider it within its province to pronounce upon 
the actions of the Quarantine authorities.” 
We have no such qualms as the Board 
seems to have when it comes to pronounc- 
ing upon the actions of Commissioner Platt 
and his colleagues. We have said again 
and again that Mr. Platt was unfit for 
his position, and, more than that, that he 
has retained his office, long after he should 
have retired, by tricks and political meth- 
ods that have been most contemptible. Re- 
publicans and Democrats have been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to succeed him, 
but, controlling the New York Senate, he 
has prevented the confirmation of friends 
and foes alike. His continuance in office is 
a disgrace to himself and to the Republican 
senators of the state. So long as he remains 
in office we cannot expect to have a clean 
quarantine station. 


Iris understood that the Commission 
which was appointed two years ago by the 
legislature of this state, and was continued 
by the last legislature, to inquire and re- 
port as to the best manner of inflicting the 
death penalty, have agreed to recommend 
the adoption of electricity as a substitute 
for the gallows and the hanging process. 
They have ascertained to their entire satis- 
faction that instantaneous and painless 
death may be produced by the use of elec- 
tricity in the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, and, as we understand, will recom- 


mend the legislature to adopt. this 
mode. We have uniformly opposed 
the abolition of capital punishment 


for murder in the first degree; and yet we 
have always believed that the hanging 
Process is a barbarism perpetrated under 
the authority of law thatought to be laid 
aside among eivilized beings. It is not less 








a barbarism because long practiced. Let 
the penalty be death; but let that death be 
inflicted in the quickest, surest and most 
painless manner. Electricity, as we have 
no doubt, is an agent that may beso used 
as to secure these ends, and we can see no 
good reason why it should not be used for 
these purposes. It will not lessen the 
power of the death-penalty to deter men 
from the commission of crime. Shooting 
through the heart would be better than 
hanging; but electricity is better than 
either. We hope that the legislature will 
give to this subject its careful considera- 
tion, and that it will not from the mere 
force of habit reject the recommendation 
of the Commission. 


SENATOR DOLPH, of Oregon, has intro- 
duced into the Senate a joint resolution, 
proposing to amend the Constitution of the 
United States as follows: 

“*Congress shall have power to legislate on the 

subject of marriage and divorce by general laws 
applicable alike to all states and territories; 
and neither bigamy nor polygamy shall exist or 
be permitted within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 
After the Senator had spoken upon this 
resolution in advocacy of its adoption, it 
was intimated by Senator Cullom that he 
wished to make some remarks upon it after 
the holiday recess; and it was then laid on 
the table. We are heartily in favor of the 
clause of the amendment that relates to 
marriage and divorce, believing it to be the 
true method of securing uniformity of leg- 
islation on the subject, and putting an end 
to the evils which exist under state legisla- 
tion. If this were incorporated into the 
Constitution, there would be no occasion 
for the second clause, since Congress would 
be perfectly competent to exclude polyga- 
my from all parts of the United States; and 
there can be no doubt that public sentiment 
would demand that it should exercise the 
power. If the clause be designed to pave 
the way for the admission of Utah as a 
state, then we think that this part of the 
proposed amendment had better be laid 
aside, for the present at least. Let the 
question in regard to Utah be met squarely, 
without any indirection. Let the Mormons 
understand that, with polygamy as an ex- 
isting fact among them, Utah can never 
come into the Union. 


SECTION 2,169 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States prevides as follows: 

“The provisions of this title shall apply to 

aliens, being free white persons, and to aliens 
of African nativity, and to persons of African 
descent.” 
The title is the one that relates to the 
naturalization of aliens; and the section 
above quoted, by necessary implication, ex- 
cludes all aliens from naturalization except 
those embraced in the classes mentioned; 
and these are “free white persons’’ and 
** persons of African nativity”’ and “‘ persons 
of African descent.”” To make sure of the 
exclusion in respect to Chinese aliens, Con- 
gress in the anti-Chinese law of 1882 de- 
clared: 

“That hereafter no state court or court of the 
United States shall admit Chinese to citizen- 
ship, and all laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed.” 

This legislation, of course, settles the ques- 
tion that Chinese aliens cannot become 
citizens of the United States unless the 
President should make a treaty with China 
giving them the right of citizenship. The 
whole power of regulating the subject of 
naturalization is, with this exception, ex- 
clusively in the hands of Congress. We 
have no sympathy with and no respect for 
this exclusion of Chinamen from the privi- 
lege of naturalization. An alien Negro may 
be naturalized, but not an alien Chinaman, 





....The report comes from Washington 
that Indian Commissioner Atkins intends 
to resign his position. If that is the case, 
we trust that Secretary Vilas and President 
Cleveland will be very careful as to who is 
made his successor. Under Mr. Atkins, ex- 
cellent man as he is personally, there has 
been asad deterioration in the quality of 
the service of the department, due to the 
shameless introduction of the spoils sys- 
tem. A new Commissioner should have 
heart and soul in favor of a system which 
appoints agents, teachers, clerks, farmers, 
etc., with a view to their qualifications and 
to the interests of the Indians, and not with 
a view to pleasing Tennessee or Mississippi 
constituents. We do not doubt that the 
President believes in such an honest service. 
He has a rare chance now to secure it. 


....The progress of temperance in the 
South appears from a bill presented to the 
Kentucky Legislature with some expecta- 
tion of its passage. It provides that every 
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county in the state shall vote next Novem- 
ber whether it will have Prohibition. Ifa 
majority of the votes in the whole state 
favor Prohibition, it shall apply to the 
whole state. Any single couaties or dis- 
tricts in a county that shall go “dry” shall 
have Prohibition. If a county votes *‘ dry,” 
it shall not be again referred to popular 
vote for ten years; if it goes ‘‘ wet”’ there 
shall be another vote on the question the 
next year. The penalty for illegally selling 
liquors shall, after the third offense, be not 
less than $2,000 fine and three months im- 
prisonment. 


....The Voice is greatly delighted with 
the fact that the Kentucky distillers oppose 
the abolition of the Government tax on 
whisky. It thinks that settles the matter 
in favor of the abolition of the tax, and pro- 
ceeds to give long interviews with the dis- 
tillers. But it does not notice that the ob- 
jection made by these rich distillers is that 
the removal of the tax would enormously 
increase production and so lower the price 
much below the amount of the tax re- 
moved. That means that it would vastly 
increase the sale and use of whisky, and 
make it amore dangerous rival of beer. 
Does The Voice like that ? 


....The following suggestion, from the 
Cincinnati Commercial, should be pon- 
dered over by all our senators, before con- 
firming the appointment of Mr. Lucius 
Quintus Curtius Lamar as Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States: 

“Mr. Lamar isa man of a remarkable range 
of record on the Constitution, and several 
marked peculiarities of views. It would be at 
least worth while to know whether he is a be- 
liever in the Constitution as it is, before he is 
confirmed as a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
His appointment is really an announcement of 
the Democratic program to reconstruct that 
Court on a Confederate basis.” 


....Some statutory provision ought to be 
made against the payment of gambling 
debts,properly debts of dishonor,debts which 
represent no value received, and are paid 
to the detriment of creditors who hold real- 
ly honorable claims against the bankrupt 
man. Those holding legal claims should 
have the right to recover from gamblers 
and others who have, to their detriment, 
received, on illegal claims, money that 
should have been paid to them. 


....Itis none too early for the Spanish 
Government to have sent outits invitations, 
as we learn it has done, that representatives 
of the United States and of all the Spanish 
American republics should co-operate in the 
celebration four years hence of the dis- 
covery of America. All the govern- 
ments of Europe as well as Amer- 
ica are invited to send delegates. The 
festivities will continue a week, and include 
the unveiling of a statue of Columbus at 
Huelva. ‘ 


....With a guarantee fund behind it of 
twelve million dollars, the Paris Universal 
Exposition of 1889 ought to be a success, 
even if the monarchies of Europe, remem- 
bering what itis the centennial of, do not 
care to participate in any way officially. 
Our own centennial of 1889 will culminate 
in this city April 30th, while the Presidents 
and Chief Justices of the other American 
republics will be invited to assemble in 
Washington earlier in the month. 


....Mr. Mills, of Texas, who will be chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and leader of the House, is, next to Jefferson 
Davis, the most conspicuous opponent of 
Prohibition in the South, andled the Texas 
campaign against Prohibition. He is very 
proud of his part in that campaign, and 
calls it “ the grandest triumph of my life.” 
He declares he will do all he can to defeat 
Prohibition as he is “in this struggle for 
life.”’ 


...-If itisa great blessing to a country 
to have rulers who will make and execute 
good and wholesome laws, then how much 
greater the blessing to have the infinitely 
wise and perfect God, as the great rulers of 
this and of all worlds? He can make no 
mistake and suffer no defeat. We have 
never been able to see why anybody should 
wish, if he could, to dispense with sucha 
God. 


...-A penny an ounce for letters, and a 
penny a pound for papers—that is the rate 
we are coming to surely at last, and the 
sooner the better. There will be no end to 
the agitation for eheap postage till that is 
reached. Of course that will not, at 
present, give a surplus to the Post Office 
Department, but a surplus is not exactly 
what we want just now. In fact, the present 
surplus is what we want to get rid of. 


...-The Sloane Maternity Hospital and 
Vanderbilt Clinic were opened last week, 








completing, with the new building of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
magnificent provision for medical educa- 
tien and training which will be perpetual 
memorials of the late Mr. Vanderbilt. It is 
not merely the privilege, it is the duty of 
men of wealth to give liberally for the 
benefit of the public. 


..-.-In the death of Judge Rapallo the 
Court of Appeals of this State has lost one 
of its ablest judges. He was born in this 
city on the 15th of September, 1823. The 
vacancy in the Court isto be filled by ap- 
pointment until the next general election 
in this state, when another judge will be 
elected by the people for the full term of 
fourteen years, 


.-.-It is no charity to feed and clothe a 
lazy man who can work and ought to work, 
but who is too lazy to work. This was 
Paul’s doctrine when he declared that “if 
any would not work, neither should he eat.’’ 
If he is a vagrant and a tramp, then arrest 
him as an offender, and set him to work, 
and thus make him earn his living. 


. .Friends of Temperance will be re- 
joiced tolearn that the issue of rum is to 
be discontinued to the British army in In- 
dia, and that the canteen for spirits will 
soon be a thing of the past. This is a long 
step in the right direction and is due to his 
Excellency Sir Frederick Roberts, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


....“*Quench not the Spirit,” saith the 
Word of God. The Spirit’s influence in the 
heart is a heavenly flame. lt kindles there 
the flame of love, and leads the soul to God 
as its highest good. To extinguish that 
flame is to inflict an awful damage upon 
ourselves. It may be done; but woe to him 
who does it! 


....The Queen of England showed her 
good sense in sending to the Prince of 
Wales a drastic and severe letter, rebuking 
him for giving a reception to the pugilist 
Sullivan, who is simply a low and vulgar 
brute. It is to be hoped that the Prince 
will profit by this rebuke from his royal 
mother. 


..A Catholic hospital, or a Protestant 
hospital may well accept of the unpaid ser- 
vices of a religious order of nurses. But a 
public hospital should select and engage its 
own nurses, on a fair system of examina- 
tion, and pay them fair wages. No relig- 
ious body should run a public institution. 


.... The late Mrs. John Jacob Astor beau 
tifully illustrated the principles by which 
her life was governed, in the charitable and 
religious bequests contained in her last will 
and testament. Such a life isan honor to 
humanity and a blessing to the world. 


.... The well-known Mr. Wharton Barker, 
of Philadelphia, who isa stanch Republic- 
an, thinks that the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine for President is ‘‘ too great a peril to 
be needlessly incurred.”’” Heis quite right 
on this point. 2 


...-lu a recent speech at Carnarvon, Ire- 
land, Sir George Trevelyan said there had 
been no public house on his estate for thirty 
years. Among his tenants there is no pau- 
perism and absolutely no discontent, 


.... The Duke of Norfolk’s mission to the 
Pope is probably one of mere politeness, 
and no moreto be viewed with suspicion 
by Englishmen than Mr, Cleveland’s Jubi- 
lee gift of a copy of the Constitution. 


.... Professor Stewart,of Liberia, estimates 
that for every missionary who goes to Af- 
rica, 70,000 gallons of liquor are sent to that 
country. 





TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 


quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers, which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00-—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same ciub rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, Tue InpEPenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 
money. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


DR. PENTECOST AT AUGUSTA. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR F. SKEELE. 











THE five churches that united in inviting 
Dr. Pentecost to lead them in concerted 
evangelistic work were not moved thereto 
by any alarm for their own prosperity, nor 
despair of the ordinary means of grace, but 
because they believe profoundly in revivals 
in the true sense of the word, and recognize 
fully the calling and the value of the evan- 
gzelist among God’s chosen agents for doing 
the work of the Gospel. It was no sudden 
movement; for nearly a year under consid- 
eration, it was definitely announced early 
in the summer, and during all these inter- 
vening montbs “ prayer was made without 
ceasing of the Church unto God for him.” 

We were well aware that the work would 
be attended with special difficulties. Augus- 
ta, the capital city of the state, is of that 
size—about nine thousand—which often 
renders a general movement of the people 
more difficult and slow than in a larger town. 
Dependent for business prosperity largely 
upon local traffic, it was just entering upon 
its busiest season. There had been no 
yeneral religious awakening since the visit 
of Mr. Earle, some fourteen years ago. All 
church work in Augusta, as in nearly all 
towns and cities in the state, is carried on 
among a population almost stationary, if 
not actually on the ebb-tide. We are a 
conservative people, and somewhat deliber- 
ate in our motions. Recurring seasons of 
intense political feeling, frequent temper- 
ance agitation, church lines straightly 
drawn, sharp social distinctions—all these 
have worked, each on its own line, to the 
separation of the people. Objections, per- 
haps well founded, against some recent 
superficial and transient revival efforts, 
have become fixed in the minds of not a 
few as prejudices against all revivalsand all 
direct evangelistic work. In view of all 
these things, we have been in the habit of 
saying, if pot with originality, yet with 
peculiar emphasis: ‘* This is a hard place.” 
And that was the very best reason for in- 
viting Dr. Pentecost, as he is familiar with 
hard places, and delights in them. 

The meetings began Sunday, November 
13th, and closed Wednesday, December 21st, 
six full weeks, lacking two days. The four 
services of the first day thronged the large 
church of the South Congregational parisn, 
but were a measure of curiosity rather than 
of interest, as was painfully manifest on the 
two following days, when a storm scattered 
the curious, and left but a little band of the 
faithful. That was the low-water mark, 
and from that point to the closing meeting 
there has been a strong and steady rise of 
interest, whether measured by attendance, 
or by conversions, or by the feeling in the 
community at large. Upward of eighty 
meetings were held, at each of which Dr. 
Pentecost made an address. His methods 
are so well known that adetailed account is 
unnecessary. The series of afternoon Bible 
readings or lectures has been a most valua- 
ble feature of his work. 

In these he fed the Church of God. The 
Bible was laid open. Many have received a 
new love for the Scriptures, and a powerful 
impulse to independent study. Thus the 
present revival, like every other genuine 
awakening from the time of Josiah down, 
has found its source and its continual sup- 
port in the Word of God. The preaching 
also, was first of all biblical, sometimes 
sweeping through the whole range of reve- 
lation for support and illustration of a pro- 
posed doctrine, and again turning the light 
of two or three successive discourses upon a 
single profound text of Scripture for its 
complete illumination. Again a single ser- 
mon has contained a whole body of divinity, 
Rarely touching on controverted points, the 
preaching has kept itself well within the 
bighways of truth. 

For the most part addressed to the reason 
rather than to the affections, it has showed 
that first qualification of argumentative 
discourse, plainness of speech. I have heard 
many times the remark: ‘‘ No one can fail to 
understand what the Doctor means.” Yet 
with this simplicity there has been wonder- 
ful breadth and variety of treatment, vivid 
play of the imagination, great power and 
beauty of illustration, and at times tremen- 
dous emphasis upgp the central truths of 
revelation. No one can ever forget the ser- 
mons on the “* Love of God,” ‘‘ The Incarna- 

tion” and “ The Resurrection.” 

Another unique and valuable feature was 
the addresses tomen. The men of the city 
have heard the Word of God, and many have 
learned with surprise that the Gospel is for 
them as well as for the women and children. 
For five successive Sunday evenings, the 
body of the house was reserved for men, and 
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never before were there ever seen in our city 
such congregations of men inside of a 
‘church, 

All the work has been eminently dignified, 
the preaching, the singing under the excel- 
lent leadership of Mr. Stebbins, the meth- 
ods in the inquiry rooms, all have been sim- 
ple, moderate, direct, straightforward and 
manly, filled with a sanctified common 
sense. There has been noexcitement or sen- 
sationalism, both because there was nothing 
of the kind in the evangelists, and perhaps, 
too, because the meetings were held in a 
church whose granite walls are absolute non- 
conductors of sensation. No possible objec- 
tion could be found to the work, except such 
as are taken to the Gospel itself, and to any 
preaching which aims to secure the immedi- 
ate conversion of men. 

Of the results it is impossible at this time 
to speak adequately. Those which have al- 
ready appeared give an ample justification 
to the movement; the Gospel has commanded 
an attentive and respectful hearing; the 
question of personal religion has been 
brought to the front, and has become, as 
seldom before in the history of the city, the 
question of the day. Evangelistic work, as 
a distinct kind of religious effort, has had a 
complete vindication; real objections have 
been removed, prejudices have been over- 
come, and people have heen convinced that 
along with the pastor, there is a place for 
the evangelist, a place given by the Word of 
God, and fully justified by the needs of the 
church and the people. Many who were in- 
different at first have become warmest sup- 
porters. Those who have shown the most 
opposition have known least of the work, 
and have simply been attacking a creature 
of theirown invention. There have been 
many conversions, men, women and chil- 
dren, whole families believing in Jesus 
Christ; backsliders have been restored; a far 
larger number, though not yet confessing 
Christ, have been brought toa serious and 
favorable consideration of the Gospel. 

And inthe true and larger sense of the 
word, there has been a revival of spiritual 
life among Christians; they have gained a 
new respect for their faith, have takena 
stronger hold on the Word and the promises 
of God, and his Spirit has given them a new 
impulse tolifeandservice. The unionamong 
the associated churches has been cordial 
and complete; the Salvation Army bas been 
quietly co-operative, Dr. Pentecost having 
preached by invitation at the barracks, and 
the soldiers being in frequent attendance, 
and sometimes omitting their own battles. 

The influence has also gone out into the 
surrounding cities and towns, many of the 
people and the pastors of the neighboring 
churches have put themselves within reach 
of the revival, and have shared with us in 
the blessing. The union was not continued 
after the departure of the evangelists, But as 
we return to our own homes and resume our 
usual lines, we are sure that this is not the 
end, but rather the beginning of the real 
work. Christians will now be enabled to 
prove the genuineness of their awakening, 
in theirown churches they will find abun- 
dant work for which there was little oppor- 
tunity or need during the union. A more 
aggressive evangelical spirit has been in- 
fused into our churches; all are looking 
resolutely and prayerfully:forward, and we 
confidently expect to see the visible results 
of the meetings repeat themselves many 
fold during the coming months, ° 

ACGUSTA, ME. 
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THE Council of the English Baptist 
Union, at a recent meeting, in view of the 
uneasiness caused by Mr. Spurgeon’s with- 
drawal and the discussion thereupon, con- 
sidered a declaration in which appeal is 
made ‘to the history of the Union, to its of- 
ficial records, during the fifty-six years of 
its existence, and to its evangelical work as 
evidence that the members have always re- 
garded the acceptance of the cardinal facts 
and doctrines ofthe Gospel as an essential 
condition of fellowship in the Union”; and 
in which the conviction is expressed “ that 
the churches and ministers in the Union 
were never more steadfast than now in 
their loyalty to their Divine Redeemer, in 
their maintenance of these vital truths, 
and in their endeavors to preserve consis- 
tency of character and holiness of life.” 
The declaration continues: 


“ If any renounce these truths, or are no long- 
erin sympathy with them, they,in the judg- 
ment of the Council, have no legitimate place 
in the Union. 

“But, as our usefulness depends not only on 
the truths we hold, but upon the love and firm- 
ness with which we hold them, the Council 
earnestly suggest to churches and ministers 
that the great verities of the Gospel be cher- 
ished and proclaimed with increasing prayer- 
fulness, simplicity and fulness; that tender- 
ness and charity be cultivated by all sections of 
our body, and be shown in mutual respect for 











each other's feelings and liberty; that worldly 
conformity and self-indulgence—so common 
and so mischievous—be discountenanced, and 
that we seek for a fuller consecration of heart 
and life to God.” 

The resignation of Mr. Spurgeon was ac- 
cepted with regret and a committee was ap- 
pointed to call upon him and ‘‘deliberate 
with him as to how the unity of ourdenom- 
ination in truth, love, and good works may 
best be maintained.” The declaration is to 
be further considered after the committee 
reports the result of its interview with Mr. 
Spurgeon. 


....The Rev. Dr. Shaw, pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian church, of Rochester, 
on retiring from nearly forty-nine years of 
pastoral service, was given recently a re- 
ception, at which Bishop McQuaid, of the 
Church of Rome, was one of the speakers. 
He spoke of his high appreciation of Dr. 
Shaw, and said he thought of no other city 
in which Catholics were so well treated as 
in Rochester, and this fair treatment was 
largely due to Dr. Shaw, who “ never felt 
that in proclaiming his own views and re- 
ligious doctrines he was obliged to send out 
hitter words against any class of the com- 
munity. He never felt that he must use 
contemptuous epithets in speaking of any 
one. He always felt that any man working 
for God and Christ was a blessing to the 
community.” Continuing, the Bishop said: 


“ It is better for us Christians not to be fight- 
ing. If Ican domy share toward maintaining 
public order and holding this Government in re- 
spect, why should any one attack my mode of 
working? Dr. Shaw has never done this, and 
the same thing is characteristic of the clergy of 
Rochester. With God’s blessing upon this city, we 
have reason to think that our city will have a 
bright future. You have your hospital, we have 
ours. You have your homes of industry, we 
have ours. We are working together; although 
on different lines. Let us show gratitude to 
God. and Dr. Shaw’s heart of charity, kindness 
and love of man will be gladdened to know that 
that spirit is spreading in all classes.” 

A Jewish rabbi was also present to speak 
warm words of admiration for Dr. Shaw. 


.... We remember when the Rev. A. A. 
Myers, perhaps six years ago, built his first 
ehurch and school building in Western 
Kentucky, at Williamsburg, Whitley 
County. His influence banished the saloon, 
and put church and school in its place, en- 
tirely renovating the community. He has 
continued to devote himself to the estab- 
lishment of churches in that mountain 
region, and during the first week in Decem- 
ber a company of friends of the American 
Missionary Association accompanied him in 
a tour dedicating seven new church or chapel 
buildings. In one of these counties, said a 
member of one of these new churches, there 
were, during a period of eighteen months, 
eighty-four murders, mostly in drunken 
quarrels, and not very long ago, while 
preaching in Jellico, Tenn., where one of 
these new buildings has been dedicated, Mr. 
Myers heard firing in the street and went 
out and found four dead bodies of men shot 
in a broil, and laid them out in a drug 
store. 


....J0. C. Waller and wife, with two chil- 
dren, have returned from Bishop Taylor’s 
Congo mission, and complain that they were 
deceived by the representations made to 
them when they joined the Taylor band. 
They say they were located in a country not 
favorable to tillage, without provisions and 
without medical attendance. They say that 
the mission amounts to nothing. Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant, the treasurer of the Taylor Fund, 
replies to these charges that the Society 
gives provisions and clothing, and adds: 

“Practical people make their living there with 
ease. Our missionaries are contented. A few 
out of the hundred we have sent have returned. 
There are eighty there now. We have nineteen 
now on the reserve list waiting the call to go, 
Among them are two women physicians of Chi- 
cago. We have applications from nearly a hun- 
dred others.” 


.... The opposition to the adoption of the 
proposed Supplementary Catechism as a 
part of the Catechism of the Church of 
England, now pending before the House of 
Bishops, has taken the form of petitions to 
the Queen, calling attention to the numer- 
ous objections which have been urged 
against the additional questions. Among 
these objections is that great offense will be 
given to the Established Church of Scot- 
.and. An act of Parliament is required to 
make the Catechism valid. The Queen is 
asked to stay the hand of Convocation. 


....The congratulatory address of the 
Catholic Hierarchy of this country to the 
Pope refers to his success in ‘reconciling 
discordant rulers and peoples of Europe,” 
and says that it almost seems as if those 
‘happy times’’ had returned in which the 











father of all princes and of all nations who 
glory in the Christian name.” 


....The Children’s Aid Society, the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Normal Institute at Hampton, Va., and the 
Episcopal Committee of Domestic Missions, 
each receives $25,000 from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Astor, with an extra $10,000 te the 
Children’s Aid Society. 


....-By the will of the late William Hilton, 
of Boston, Amherst, Harvard and Williams 
Colleges get $50,000 each, Phillips’ Academy, 
Apdover, the same sum, the American 
Board and American Home Missionary So- 


ciety $50,000 each, and the American Mis- 
sionary Association $25,000. ‘There are also 
other bequests. 


.... The topics for the Week of Prayer, be- 
ginning January ist, are as follows: Sun- 
day, sermons; Monday, thanksgiving; 
Tuesday, confession; Wednesday, prayers 


for families and schools: Thursday, prayer 
for the Church: Friday, prayer for missions; 
Saturday, prayer for paiions; Sunday, ser- 
mons. 


....The statistics of the Universalist 
churches for the past year shows an appar- 
ent gain of 43 parishes; 909 families; 35 
church organizations, 2,257 church mem- 
bers; 23 Sunday-schools; 1,083 members of 
Sunday-schools; 7 church edifices, and $97,- 
623 in valuation of church property. 


....-At the meeting of the Committees of 
the two Reformed Churches, Dutch and 
German, in this city, to which we referred 


last week, no conclusions as to the union of 
the two bodies wasreached. Another meet- 
ing is to be held in Philadelphia in March. 


....The Free Church of Italy has secured 
a prominent convert from the Church of 
Rome in the person of Signor Silva, a 
Capuchin monk, and a very popular 
preacher. 


.... Leagues are to be formed in this coun- 
try to assist the Chinese Church League 
(Protestant Episcopal) with prayers and 
yearly offerings. ss 

.... The Rev. Edward White, of London, 


known as an advocate of conditional im- 
mortality, has retired from a long pastor- 
ate. 


....The Syndic of Rome has been dis- 
missed for asking the Vicar of Rome to 
convey tothe Pope the city’s jubilee greet- 
ings. 


.... The Pope has sanctioned an associa- 


tion organized to pray for bishops all over 
the world. 





Missions. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN JA- 
PAN. 


BY THK REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 


SINCE last summer there has been a very 
marked advance in mission work, in two 
directions—one is in the movement for 
union between the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches, which is expected 
by next spring to result in an organization 
of 90 churches, 10,000 members, with annual 
contributions of 20,000 dollars;* the other 
is in the rapid and unexpected extension of 
Christian education. Those who are fol- 
lowing the trend of public opinion in Japan 
may be pleased to learn how the education- 
al work of missionaries is regarded here. 

About a year ago Professor Toyama, 
Director of the Department of Literature 
in the Imperial University, surprised the 
public by giving in the Romaji Zasshi his 
ideas of the best method for missionaries to 
adopt in order to effect the most rapid evan- 
gelization of Japan. In this paper he had 
no hesitation in severely criticising mission- 
ary methods. He frankly said thatin his 
opinion their preaching was little better 
than nothing. If they would abandon this 
plan, and devote their wholestrength to 
building up girls’ schools, which should 
not be wholly under the management of 
lady teachers, but in the hands of mission- 
ary families, thereby bringing the girls into 
closest relations to these foreign homes, 
then the girls of the middle and upper class- 
eS would not tail to accept the Christian 
faith. Thus through these future wives 
aud mothers the homes of the people would 
rapidly become Christian and the great 
work of winning the whole nation would be 
accomplished. 

Such a friendly suggestion as this from 
one educated in the United States, and 
familiar with the home life there, showed 
an appreciation of the work already done 
in the girls’ schools of the different mis- 
sions. While we do not think Professor 
Toyama rightly estimates the power of 
missionaries’ preaching, we recognize with 








“Roman Pontiff was looked upon as the 





* Dollar in this paper means silver, and equals about 
$.80 gold, : 
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“ pleasure his cordial words with reference to 


their educational power. Public state- 
meats like his have been one of the causes 
which have tended to largely disarm the 
prejudice of the upper classes against these 
schools. Since then they have been regard- 
ed much more than formerly as worthy 
places for the daughters of governors, 
judges and generals. Indeed, it has recently 
been intimated by one of the ablest papers 
in the Capital, the Jiji Shimbun, that since 
these schools are now attended largely by 
the daughters of aristocratic families, 
charity students and those from the lower 
classes should be as far as practicable kept 
separated from the more favore@ girls. In 
view of this great change in public 
opinion, some of these schools are being en- 
larged, and some new ones are. being 
erected. It would be safe to say that could 
these schools be doubled in capacity they 
would speedily be filled. 

Side by side with this interest in the edu- 
cation of girls after foreign methods, 
another movement has sprung up for the 
benefit of the married women of the upper 
classes. One hundred thousand dollars 
are being raised in Tokyo to. es- 
tablish a college for the higher educa- 
tion of women, and it is said that Bishop 
Bickersteth will secure from England two 
ladies for this institution. Ten thousand 
dollars are being raised in Osaka for a sim- 
ilar purpose, and here alsothe missiunaries 
of the Church of England will provide the 
lady*teachers. Other movements of a like 
nature are to be found in the larger cities 
in connection with tke missionaries of 
other boards. This kind of work is co- 
operative, and of this we shall have more to 
say further on. The services of the foreign 
teachers are a gift from Christian lands, 
while buildings and all other expenses are 
met by philanthropic Japanese. 

While the upper classes are looking out 
for their own interests in using Christian 
schools and in co-operating with mission- 
aries, they are not neglectful of the needs 
of the common people. Through the influ- 
ence of missionaries, lady teachers are being 
introduced into the public schools. Two 
have been invited here on the moderate 
salary of about 650 dollars for ten months, 
to give about eighteen hours a week. Such 
ladies have ample opportunity to influence 
not only the scholars but their fellow-teach- 
ers, by inviting them to the native churches, 
and introducing them to the Christianso- 
cieties, 

Thur, within a few months, the cause of 
Christian Education for girls and women 
has gained a prominence that two years ago 
would hardly have seemed possible. After 
a year’s silence on this subject Professor 
Toyama has again given the public his 
thoughts upon A New Plan for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity. While main- 
taining that no one method will beso effect- 
ual in Christianizing Japan as a wide edu- 
cation of girls in Christian schools, he pro- 
poses that missionaries should supplement 
this by the establishment of a few feeders to 
the University. Until the University sends 
forth Christian graduates, public life will 
rot be full of Christian sentiments. Pri- 
vate life will be regulated by graduates 
from the girls’ schools, since they will pro- 
mote Christian homes, but public opinion 
will become Christian only when the high- 
est institution for learning is permeated 
with Christian teachings. 

In opening his full and earnest paper the 
Professor again calls attention to what 
seems to him the aimless way in which mis- 
sionaries put forth their strength for people 
of no influence, whereas they ought to carry 
on their campaign as a Napoleon or a 
Moltke would do, and strike for strategic 
points, The Imperial University is the 
point at which skillful missionaries should 
aim, and the way to capture it is not by 
opening petty preaching places in its vicin- 
ity, no, not even were a Beecher ora Philips 
Brooks to do the preaching, but by estab- 
lishing a few first-class colleges, whose 
graduates would carry their Christian char- 
acter to the University and leaven by their 
lives the whole institution. 

He goes onto figure out every step of this 
large process, and virtually gives mission- 
aries high praise for the schools they have 
established. ‘There are now in Tokyo a fine 
Methodist and a prosperous Presbyterian 
school. The Government has but one col- 
lege in the capital preparatory to the Uni- 
versity. course, and for financial reasons it 
seems impossible to establish another or 
even to enlarge the present one. A thou- 
sand students throng this college. A thou- 
sand more apply annually for admission ; 
but even could they pass the examinations 
not over two hunared and fifty can enter. 
Let missionaries, therefore, establish a rival 
institution, and send yearly to the Univers- 
ity a hundred Christian graduates. Even 





were the Government willing to support 
two preparatory colleges in Tokyo, it were 
better for both teachers and scholars that 
it should not doso, provided the mission- 
aries would engage in friendly rivalry by 
competing with the one already establisbed. 
A yet more astonishing suggestion fol- 
lows: The Government is now establishing 
five colleges as University feeders. Besides 
the one in Téky6 these are to be located in 
Kyoto, Sendai, Kanazawa and Nagasaki. 
It is definitely understood that this number 
cannot be increased. Now suppose a rival 
college is established in Téky6 or anywhere 
else, andis able to do all that the Govern- 
ment college can, and all that is needed. In 
all probability, then, it would gradually ab- 
sorb the other, and thus the Government 
would be free to do more for the University. 
In this way missionaries may gain control 
of all the five colleges of Japan, and thereby 
make the whole body of University students 
Christians. And this is the preparation 
needed for the universal extension of Chris 
tianity. 

“Ts it not strange,” is his impetuous conclu- 
sion, “ that Christians have not yet thought of 
this? It may be thatit is not unthought of, but 
is regarded impracticable. In case it has not 
been considered, I hope there will be an inclina- 
tion to candidly look into what I have said. If 
my suggestion is not a good one, I beg that those 
who think it not worth trying will spare no 
pains to refute this widely entertained opinion.” 


One can hardly realize how much is involved 
in such a paper as this. Is it nota challenge 
to come and take complete possession of the 
sources of higher education in Japan? It is 
a foregone conclusion in the minds of mul- 
titudes of influential Japanese that sooner 
or later the nation will become Christian. 
There is a strong desire on the part of other 
multitudes that, for political and social rea- 
sons, this day may be hastened with all pos- 
sible speed. And when such prominent 
men as Professor Toyama say that it is 
common talk among thinking people that 
missionaries might do far more than they 
are doing, it well becomes us, and those 
who send us here to consider whether the 
present methods are all they ought to be. 

In the first place, of the four schools men- 
tioned by the Professor as possibly able to 
become the rivals of the Goverrment col- 
leges: the Methodist and Presbyterian in 
Tokyo, the American Board’s school in 
Kyoto, and the one in Sendai—it is safe to 
say they are not accomplishing all they 
might. According to the law of Japan no 
students are exempt from liability to the 
draft, except (1) those in Government 
schools, and (2) those in private schools that 
have an endowment of 50,000 dollars. As 
one result of this law students on arriving 
at the age of military service, largely desert 
mission schools. First year classes that 
number from thirty to fifty, after four or 
five years of study, result in only ten or fif- 
teen graduates. Of course, other causes, 
like poverty and poor health operate to pro- 
duce this excessive diminution, but there_is 
no doubt that if boards would make their 
schools independent of the conscription 
laws by the required endowment, they 
would have taken a very necessary step 
toward graduating much larger classes, 
and building up feeders to the University. 

But some objector may say here, “‘We do 
not propose to establish schools in Japan 
or anywhere else in order to become appen- 
dages to secular universities. We help for- 
ward Christian education solely to advance 
the Christian Church, by providing an 
educated ministry. Let our schools keep 
entirely separate from Government insti- 
tutions.” 

To which it is easy to reply that if Chris- 
tians send their gifts to Japan to raise up 
educated preachers, every endeavor should 
be made to graduate the largest possible 
number of students. But see, forexample, 
how the five classes of Kyoto schools appear 
at present: 

lst year, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
101 8 381 15 10 


These classes orig- 

inally had Sea} 8 5 40 80 
No. of Christians | 

at present p51 33 2815s‘ 


Of these ten graduates, representing but 
one-third of the original class, nine pur- 
pose to study theology. If such imperfect 
successes warrant boards in expending for 
a single school from $10,000 to #20,000 annu- 
ally in missionary salaries and buildings, 
it would not seem unwise to add an endow- 
ment that would doubtless double the re- 
sults now obtained. Especially is this step 
the more desirable since the growing popu- 
larity of Christian schools now brings in as 
many first year students as can be accom- 
modated. With this fear of the conscription 
removed the 100 to 125 students who 
enter the first year, might reasonably be ex- 
pected to graduate a class of about 50. 





In the next place, if Professor Toyama’s 
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views are correct, Christians can have the 
privilege of building up and controlling the 
colleges that are to supply the University 
with students, Where else on the face of 
the earth would the moral support of such 
broad-minded men be given to missionaries 
in undertaking the conspicuous work of: 
Christianizing the sources of the higher 
education of the nation? We are virtually 
assured that not only will there no obsta- 
cles put in the way, but rather we shall be 
welcomed to the task. It seems, at first 
sight, as though Christian England and 
America ought to spring to the golden op- 
portunity. 

But would it be a wise undertaking? The 
expense alone, thought great, might not be 
an insurmountable difficulty. The very 
idea of a nation that has won the admira- 
tion and confidence that Japan has, will- 
ingly permitting her higher schools to come 
entirely under Christian teachers, would, 
without a doubt, stir the hearts of generous 
givers. Once demonstrate the practicabil- 
ity of such ascheme, and the mere need of 
$150,000 for each of the five colleges ought 
not to prevent so noble a work for an hour. 

But the grave difficulty in such a move- 
ment would be the almost impossibility of 
foreigners employing ably educated native 
teachers, and carrying the entire financial 
and moral responsibility of such schools. 
Methods of work like these are entirely ab- 
normal, and when resorted to should be 
looked upon as temporary. Rather than 
plan to enlarge Christian schools in this 
way, missionaries are seeking to lessen the 
unbearable burdens inseparably connected 
with such imperium-in-imperio work. It is 
widely felt that the sooner mission schools, 
both boys,and girls, cease to be managed by 
purely foreign influence, and are passed 
over to responsible boards of trustees, com- 
posed of Japanese and foreigners, the better 
for their future success. This reason alone, 
then, would make missionaries hesitate 
long before engaging in any such gigantic 
scheme of educational work. 

There remains for consideration the only 
method that is praecticable—co-operation. 
If missionaries are to be invited to under- 
take a wider educational work, it should be 
with the assurance, on the part of influen- 
tial Japanese, of sympathetic and substan- 
tial co-operation. For them to expect us to 
do it alone, while they stand aloof with oc- 
casional public advice and criticism, is 
not fair. For missionaries to attempt 
such a work would be rash. But 
there need be no serious” difficulty in 
such a union of labor and responsibili- 
ty as would ‘disarm criticism, and would 
call out the best thought and activity of 
both parties. 

And here it must be distinctly pointed 
out that all thought of co-operation with the 
Government is out of the question. Even 
were the Government to say (of course there 
is not the least likelihood that it will), ‘‘We 
will build these colleges and employ able 

and sympathetic native teachers, and you 
missionaries may add four or five Christian 
teachers to each faculty, with full permis- 
sion to exert your Christian influence,” 
however flattering to Protestant Christian- 
ity such an offer might be, we should be 
obliged to refuse it, The question of the 
use of public moneys for religious purposes 
is not yet so satisfactorily settled in Chris- 
tian lands as to make it desirable to intro- 
duce it here. Christian work—the workof 
Boards—should be kept distinct from the 
use of Government funds. 

There are two ways in which co-operation 
would be a great help to the cause of Chris- 
tian education. One is with influential cit- 
izens who are personally interested. That 
this is regarded as practicable is being dem- 
onstrated in the establishment of schools 
for the higher education of women, men- 
tioned above, and in the founding last year 
of a boys’ school at Sendai, where promi- 
nent citizens have built a school, formed a 
board of trustees, and are financially re- 
sponsible for the permanence and growth of 
the school, while three missioneries of the 
American Board form the foreign part of 
the faculty of seven teachers. In this joint 
school the Bible is one of the text-books, 
though its study is optional, and every 
morning there are addresses before all the 
scholars upon social, moral or religious sub- 
jects, followed by prayer. Not one of the 
eleven native trustees isa professing Chris- 
tian, but all the members of the Faculty are 
earnest, self-denyiug workers for Christ in 
both the school and in the local church. 
This is the first boys’ school of the kind in 
Japan. Two others open this fall, one in 
Yamagata in connection with the prosper- 
ous work of the German Reformed Mis- 
sion, the other in Niigata, in which the 
American Board again furnishes the for- 
eign teachers, To make this kind of co-op- 





eration possible in the five colleges of Ja- 
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pan, they must first become private institu- 

tions as are Yale and Princeton. And this 

is this not to be looked forward tofor the 

present. 

There remains one other method of co-op- 

eration that if wisely carried out would 

tend to rapidly hasten the prevalence of 

Christian knowledge, and this has already 

been hinted at in the mention of theem- 

ployment of lady teachers in public schools. 

There are hundreds of middle and higher 

primary schools in which elementary Eng- 

lish is being taught by only native teach- 

ers whoare often poorly prepared for such 

work. A few of the largest of these schools 

have funds sufficient forthe employment of 

one foreign teacher, But the expense de- 
prives many of these schools of the privi- 
lege of a foreigner. We are occasionally 

asked, ‘‘Can you get us a teacher for a mid- 

dle school at a 100 dollars a month, without 

a foreign house?” ‘Can you give us a 

man or woman to teach English to officials 
and others, nights only, for 30 dollars ?”’ 

Where there are ample funds, a few school 

authorities have sent to America for teach- 
ers on a three years’ contract, paying all ex- 
penses both ways, furnishing a foreign- 
built house, and 3,000 dollars salary. But 
the large majority of schools cannot do a 
quarter of this. And herein lies the oppor- 
tunity of Christian co-operation. If Boards, 

either of themselves, or through auxiliary 
societies like the Y. M. C. A., would organ- 
ize a method of wide co-operation, 
by always having in this land a 
few earnest, capable teachers, both men and 
women, sent out on the usual missionary 
salary, under a short contract of three or 
four years, and would support them until 
they secured places, permitting them in ex- 
ceptional cases to receive half or two-thirds 
of the salary, the deficit being supplied 
from home, there is no doubt that many 
situations could be secured every year, and 
all such places would become new centers 
of Christian work. This method might not 
result in Christianizing the Imperial Uni- 
versity, but it would bid fair to impart a 
strong Christian atmosphere to the five col- 
leges receiving a proportion of Christian 
students, and so in time its influence would 
not be unfelt in the University also. Nor 
could it fail to be a powerful means of dis- 
seminating Christian thought among the 
youths of Japan, and from such work we 
might hopefully expect’ to see in the near 
future scores of Christian students pro- 
foundly impressed with the need of pastors 
and religious teachers and missionaries for 
this great nation. 

If these two methods of co-operation can 
be extensively carried on, they can hardly 
fail to impart to Japan the widest possible 
Christian education in the shortest possible 
time. 

SENDAT, JAPAN. 


Diblical Research. 
SYRIA BEFORE THE INVASION OF 


THE HEBREWS, 


ACCORDING TO THE EGYPTIAN MONU- 
MENTS, 


BY G. MASPERO, 

















TRANSLATED BY HOWARD OsGoop, D.D, 
Z; 


THE Bible treats primarily of the Hebrew 
people, their religious changes and various 
fortunes, When the turns of history oblige 
it to speak of the Syrian tribes, with which 
the Judges and the Kings came in contact, 
it speaks curtly, as if reluctantly. There 
were too many complaints against these 
tribes for the subject to be pleasant; andon 
the other side they were too well known to 
make it necessary to describe minutely their 
manners and religion. With the centuries 
the greater part of these tribes disappeared ; 
the remainder lost the memory of their past 
or retained only a confused reminiscence 
mingled with legends. Afterward there 
remained hardly more than the traditions 
collected by the Greeks at second hand, or 
the scattered notices in the Pentateuch, the 
Book of Judges, and that of Kings; and it 
is a question if modern writers have re- 
gretted this brevity. The recovery of 
Egyptian antiquity and the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphs have placed new docu- 
ments at our disposal. From the day when 
Champollion read on a wall of the temple 
of Amon at Karnak the name of the Pha- 
raoh, Shishak, and of the cities of Judah 
taken from Rehoboam, scholars have set 
themselves to unite, to interpret, to com- 
ment on the parts of inscriptions, scenes of 
offerings, pictures of sieges and battles, 
where they believed that they recognized a 
Syrian people or a Syrian god. The first 
enthusiasm carried them so far that they 








deciphered, on papyrus of the times of 
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Rameses II, the names of Hebrew slaves con- 
demned to make brick; an Egyptian account 
of the Exodus, or, at least, the impressions 
ofascribe derived from the marvelous ac- 
companiments of that event; unpublished 
details of the life of Moses in the desert and 
of the stelas with a double meaning erected 
by him ina heathen temple. None of these 
discoveries have survived the touch of criti- 
cism, The Egyptian monuments do not give 
us information of the Hebrew people, but 
they do inform us of the land they inhabited> 
its population, cities, religion, of the tribes 
among whom the Hebrews came to live 
when they left the desert of Arabia, and 
against whom they fought only to lose their 
independence. 

Relations between Egypt and Syria began 
at an earlydate. The twocountries were so 
near to each other, they had so many prod- 
ucts and valuables to exchange, that the 
course of commerce and of reciprocal inva- 
sions began in the time sof the first dynastics, 
As far back as we can go we see the Pharaohs 
cross the narrow isthmus which separated 
them from Asia. At first they did not go 
very far; the copper and turquoise mines of 
Sinai stopped them. There they main- 
tained colonies, placed on the western de- 
clivities of the Sinaitic peninsula beside ar- 
tificial reservoirs, which were filled by rain 
or by springs. The Bedouins scattered in 
the vicinity became leaders of caravans, and 
sought, beyond the desert, the products of 
Syria and of Chaldea to bring them to the 
borders of the Nile. Sometimes the in- 
stincts of the savage got the upper hand, 
and they seized the first favorable opportu- 
nity to attack the camps of the miners, 
Then the Pharaoh came with his men of 
war and taught them some rough lessons. 
Snofrow, Cheops, the princes of the fifth dy- 
nasty and those of the twelfth have engraved 
memorial tablets of these victories on the 
rocks of Wady Magharab and the neighbor. 
ing valleys. The life of these nomads is 
made known to us by a romance written 
about the twentieth century B.c. It isa 
kind of work we should not expect to find 
at so early a date, but theancient Egyptians 
loved stories quite as much as the Egyptians 
of to-day, and a large part of their litera- 


ture might, without disadvantage, be put 


beside “The Thousand and One Nights.” 
The story mentioned has forits hero a great 
noble, by name Sinouhit. Compelled to fly 
from the camp of Osirtasen I, he escapes to 
the desert, alone and without arm-. ‘“ Then 
thirst came down and darted upon me; I 
I gasped, my throat closed, I said to myself: 
‘It is the taste of death’; but I took heart, 
I gathered my strength, I heard the sound 
of flocks afar off.”” The shepherd receives 
him, gives him waterand milk. Passing from 
one tribe to another he arrives at the coun- 
try of Edima (Edom), gains the favor of 
Sheik Amianshi, who gives him in marriage 
the eldest of his daughters, and, by his 
feats, Sinouhit obtains the fame and riches 
of agreat warrior. His good fortune aroused 
the jealousy of the natives. ‘‘One of their 
braves challenged mein my tent; a hero 
without a second, for he had destroyed them 
all. He said: ‘Let Sinouhit fight with me, 
for he has not yet conquered me’; and he 
expected to take my cattle for the benefit 
of his tribe.” Sinouhit accepts the chal- 
lenge and prepares forthe contest. “I bent 
my bow, separated my arrows, tried my 
dagger, furbished my arms. At dawn the 
people of Tonou assembled; their tribes 
came together, they brought all their for- 
eign dependentsto the combat they longed 
for. Every heart burned for me; men and 
women cried, Aha! for every heart was 
anxious on my account, and they said: ‘Is 
there another hero who will fight with 
him? See, his adversary has a shield, a 
battle-axe and an armful of darts.’ When 
I came forth and he appeared, I turned his 
darts from me. When not one of them 
struck me he rushed on me and then I 
shot my arrow at him. When my arrow 
sank into his neck he cried out and fell on 
his face; I made him lose his lance, I 
shouted in victory over him.’’ The Midian- 
ites and the Amalekites, whom the Israel- 
ites met in the desert, must have been 
strangely like the friends of Sinouhit. The 
Arab romances of centuries later, Antar or 
Abou Zeit, are marked by the same inci- 
dents and customs found in the Egyptian 
story; the exile who reaches the court of a 
powerful sheik and ends by marrying his 
daughter; the challenge and the combat. 
Even in our days these things occur very 
much as of old. Adventures like these, 
seen from afar, have an air of grandeur and 
poetry seductive to the European, and, 
helped by the imagination, transport him 
to a world that seems more heroic and noble 
than ours. He who would preserve this im- 


pression will do well not to scan too closely 
the life and the men of the desert. The hero 
is brave, perhaps, but savage and treacher- 








ous; he lives only for battle and robbery, 
especially for robbery. The heroine may 
pass, in her early youth, through a period of 
striking beauty, but soon fadesand becomes 
a screaming termagant, stupid and dirty. 
Can it be otherwise? The soil is poor, life 
is hard and uncertain, the conditions of ex- 
istence have not changed at all from the 
most ancient times; excepting the gun and 
Islam, the Bedouin of our days is one with 
the Bedouin of Sinouhit. 

Centuries passed before the Pharaohs 
sought to push their armies beyond Sinai; 
finally, about the nineteenth century B. C., 
the princes of the eighteenth dynasty, after 
having expelled the Hyksos from the Delta, 
pursued them as far as Syria. Thothmes I 
pushed his expeditions as far as the Eu- 
phrates; his son, Thothmes III, placed the 
whole of Syria under the suzerainty of 
Egypt. One must not imagine a conquest 
similar to that of the Romans, nor an em- 
pire organized as was that of the Crsars: 
but sudden incursions, constant raids, with 
some great battles, sieges, skirmishes, pil- 
laging of cities. The Egyptian troops, well 
disciplined and ably commanded, had little 
difficulty in defeating their adversaries in 
theopen country, but the country was cov- 
ered withinnumerable fortresses which year 
by year must be captured at great cost. 
Each fortress had its chief, independent of 
his neighbors and tributary to Pharaoh ; 
but he was a discontented tributary, and 
always ready to revolt. Hardly a month 
passed that one of them did not refuse to 
pay the tribute. Pharaoh comes in haste, 
dethrones him, perhaps puts him to death 
and gives his place to his son. Soon the 
son follows his father’s course, and again 
his son after him, for the failure of these re- 
bellions did not prevent their recurrence at 
the first opportunity. Here and there 
Egyptian garrisons permanently estab- 


din 


lished, at Raphia, Gaza, perhaps at 
Megiddo, guarded the most important 
strategic roads. Every change of 


reign, every revolution in the palace, every 
minority at Thebes, brought about a gener- 
al rising in Syria, to be put down more or 
less promptly. From Thothmes III, to 
Amenhotpou II, from Amenhotpou to Kou- 
niaten, to Harmhabi, to Seti, to Rameses 
II, to Rameses III, the contest went on 
through six centuries, until the day when 
Egypt, worn out by her victories, turned 
from foreign wars to keep within her own 
boundaries. The mounments are chary 
of names which might be referred to the 
peoples then living between the desert and 
the Euphrates. The Egyptians thoroughly 
despised their enemies; they never spoke of 
them without embellishing them with ig- 
nominious epithets, ‘“‘the vile,’ ‘‘ the low.” 
The Egyptians divided them into two large 
classes—the nomads, whem they called Sit- 
tiou, the archers, or Shosou; the robbers; 
and the stationary whom they termed Mon- 
tiou, laborers. All of these formed the 
race of Amous and inhabited Routonou, 
divided into Upper and Lower Routonou. 
Kharou seems to have been the name of 
the whole Syrian littoral, Kafi of southern, 
Zahi of northern Pheenicia, Asi, of the isl- 
and of Cyprus, Qiti, of the Cilician littoral. 
The numerous peoples who held this large 
territory are never enumerated; the ‘texts 
teach us only, as by chance, that the Amor- 
ites ruled in the middle valley of the Oron- 
tes, and that the Khiti [Hittites] were 
masters of Naharauna, the country of 
the two rivers between the Orontes 
and the Euphrates. We are more fully 
taught concerning the cities, thanks to the 
vanity of Thothmes III and Rameses II. 
Gaza, Ascalon, Gerar, Gezer, Lydda, Ono, 
Joppa, Megiddo were then in existence. 
Damascus then commanded the desert; Ka- 
desh, the holy, ruled the Orontes valley, the 
Pheenician cities, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Gebel, 
Simyra, Arad were rich and populous. Car- 
chemish, Aleppo, Batnw, are often men- 
tioned, and, far to the east, the outlines of 
Babylon are sketched on the _ horizon. 
Through all the gaps of history we obtain 
the idea of a numerous, restless, rich popu- 
lation. The language, so far as one can 
judge by the names of men and places 
which have come down to us, is a detached 
branch of the Semitic stock, nearly allied 
to the Pheenician on the south, to the Assyr- 
ianon thenorth. The type of men repre- 
sented on the monuments is also Semitic. 
The Philistines are an exception to this 
rule; but they did not appear until later, 
and were not established in Syria before 
the time of Rameses III. As to the Khiti 
|Hittites], if they were originally a mixed 
race, the Semitic element soon obtained 
among them the upper hand. The names of 
their kings, Khitisarou, Morousarou—the 
god Khitiis King, the god Morou is King 
—are purely Semitic [?], and there are none 
among them which cannot be referred to 
the same origin [?]. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 15TH. 


JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA.—MaArrt. 
XIV, 22-36, 


NotEs.—This is found in Mark vi, 45-52; 
John vi, 16-21; Luke omits it altogether. 
“ Straightway he constrained.’”’—Immedi- 
ately after the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, the excited multitude desired to 
make Jesus king. He preferred to calm the 
crowd alone, compelling his disciples to 
leave the stirring scene. Theirminds might 
be fired with the spirit of the fickle multi- 
tude. Also after this long physical and 
spiritual strain he must have rest and com- 
munion with his God. “ The mountain 
apart.’”’—The mountain close by. He went 
up from the shore into a higher and more 
secluded spot ‘to pray.’’ Note frequency 
and regularity of Jesus’ praying. Marki,35; 
Luke v, 16; xi, 1; vi, 12. “When even 
was come.’’—The second evening, after sun- 
set. “ Distressed by the waves.”’— 
Plagued may perhaps give the idea better. 
They sailed all right till they were in the 
open sea, about three and a half miles 
from shore.——-‘‘ The fourth watch of the 
night.”—Somewhere from three till sixinthe 
morning. Jesus had had at last along time 
for communion alone about nine or ten hours. 
——‘‘ Walking upon the sea.”’—This is a 
miracle; but how it isaccomplished no one 
knows. Enough to know that Christ came to 
his disciples in distress in his own way. 
“They were troubled.”—Having the popular 
superstition about ghosts and apparitions, 
“the shadowy appearances of souls,’’ no 
wonder they were almost wild with fear, 
seeing for the first time that in which they 
had believed. The thought of Jesus was 
evidently last in their  minds.- 
* Straightway Jesus spake unto them.’”’— 
In his kindly desireSto relieve them from 
terror as soon as possible. ———"‘ And Peter 
7 walked upon the waters.”—It was 
evidently faith that enabled Peter to do as 
Jesus did. Perhaps it was this boundless 
faith that gave the Master the power to do 
the same. There is no need to explain this 
miracle of Jesus’ walking on the waters in 
any but the simplest of ways. Christ did 
not change. The waters were the same. 
The man of faith could do all things. 
“When he saw the wind.’’—“ For when on 
the sea he was in immediate contact with 
the manifestations of the storm.’’- “ Of 
a truth thou art the Son of God.’’—Clearly 
the disciples meant the Messiah. The first 
time in Matthew Christ has thus been des- 
ignated by men. This succession of marvel- 
ous doings of Jesus, from the feeding of the 
multitude to the calming of the wind, so im- 
pressed the disciples that they advanced to 
a higher stage of knowledge regarding their 
Master; but no one need press into the 
meaning of this exclamation the divinity 
of Christ. “Gennesaret.’’—A populous 
district south ofCapernaum, on the western 
shore of the lake. 

Tnstruction,—Jesus was alone in prayer. 
He had been on a continual strain formany 
an hour. Seeking rest, it had escaped him. 
At last, at nightfall, in the soul-refreshing 
air of the mountain, he was able to “ steal 
awhile away.’’ A church service ora prayer- 
meeting is not always satisfying enough for 
the spiritual needs of the weary Christian. 
They are helpful so far as they go. Each one 
must be apart from’men at times—alone with 
God. There is no need of continually ut- 
tering words at such times to him. Com- 
munion with him, the restfulness of lean- 
ing on God and loving him silently and 
alone—teiling all, receiving all—is able to 
invigorate all to more unselfish lives. 

The next picture is that of the disciples in 
trouble. A contrary wind, a boisterous sea, 
a bitter disappointment, an aggravating 
condition of affairs; physical as well as 
spiritual calamities are enough to bring 
Jesus to us. 

The disciples failed to recognize their de- 
liverer. Itis not an uncommon failing to-day. 
A word, a look, a message of confidence and 
love may be one of Christ’s messengers of 
succor tous. Look for spiritual realities— 
not phantasms of the imagination. 

What a revulsion of feeling on the part of 
the fearful at the Master’s word! Peter is 
transported from terror to impulsive faith. 
Bold faith is better than faith too cautious. 
The former may fail—the latter can never 
succeed. 

Christ answers when we call upon his 
name. Peter cried twice—each time his 
prayer was granted him. 

The central lesson is Peter’s lack of faith; 
now overbold, now overfearful. He made 
the mistake that is made by eachone in 
not keeping his eye fixed on Christ to the 
exclusion of all distracting elements in the 
world. When the eyeis single, the whole 
body is full of light. 
































Ministerial Register. ie 


BAPTIST. 


BABCOCK, A. R., removes from Moravia 
to Wyoming, N. Y. 

BARRETT, L. G., Bristol, R. I., accepts 
call to Lowell, Mass. 

BILBRO, WILLIAM, ord. in Keota, Ia. 

CAMPBELL, J. L., inst. in “Ocean Hill ch, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CAREY, C. B., Hopkins, Mo., accepts call 
to Sheffield, Ia. 

CHASE, 8. L.. recognized as pastor at Great 
Falls, N. H. 

COLVIN, G. T., Elk Falls, Kan. resigns. 

COLLIR€S, Tuomas J., East Brady, called 
to First ch., Scranton, Penn. 

EARL, Jouy, ord. in Guthrie Center, Ia. 
FORD, J. W., La Grange, Ga., called to 
Citadel Square ch., Charleston, S. C, 
FORTE, IRVINE C., removes from Schuy- 

lerville to Plattsburg, N. Y. 
GREEN, E. W., Cherry Creek, removes to 
Evans. 
HOPKINS, A. J., Franklin, N. 
call to Georgetown, Mass. 
HOWELL, W. E., removes from Mason- 
ville to Burlington Flats, N. Y. 
KITZMILLER, M. V., closes a long pastor- 
ate in Girard, [1]. 
MORGAN, Henry, Spring Prairie, Wis, 
accepts call to Hays City, Kan. 
OVERHISER, removes from Springboro, 
Penn., to Wilmington, Del. 
OWEN, T. EMERSON, Pioneer, Ia., resigns. 
PARSONS, M., ord. in Manston, Wis. 
SPALDING, GEorGE E., ord. in Cumming- 
ton, Mass. . 
STEDMAN, W. H., Mendota, [ll., accepts 
call to Twelfth Street ch., Detroit, Mich. 
WIRTS, A. D., accepts call to Oberlin, Kan. 
WOOD, M. L., Petersburg, accepts call to 
Newport News, Va. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


AUNTZ, F. M., ord. in Mendon, Mich. 

BACON. B. W., Lyme, Conn., called to 
Greeley, Col. 

BEARS, A. H., ord. in Lead City, Dak. 

BLANCHARD, Appison, A. H. M. Super- 
indent for Kansas, accepts call to Mason 
City, Ta. 

BOARDMAN, CHARLEs P., accepts call to 
Magnolia and Soldier River, Ia. 

BOGGESS, JAMEs H., Shenandoah, Ia., ac 
cepts call to Vepere, Wis. 

BROWER, C. DEW., Owosso, accepts call 
to Dowagiac, Mich. 

DAVIES, Joun B., Radnor, accepts call to 
Fredericksburg, O. 

GRIGGS, LEVERETT S., Terryville, accepts 
call to Centerbrook, Conn. 

HIBBARD, Davip J., Capioma, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to East Sumner, Me. 

HENDERSON, DAvI», Worthington, Minn., 
resigns. 

KETCHAM, HENRY, Meuomenee, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Flint, Mich. 

LEWIS, Tuomas J., Vailton, accepts call to 
Neel, Neb. 

LOBA, Prof. J. F., Olivet College, accepts 
call to First Presbyterian ch., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

LUM, S. J., accepts call to Willington, 
Conn. 

MARTY, IvAN M., Petaluma, Cal., resigns. 

MAYHEW, W. M., ord. in Whiting, Vt. 

McINTOSH, CHARLES H., Menosha, Wis., 
resigns. 

MOULTON, Ezra C., Ames, accepts call 
to Shenandoah, Ia. 

PARKER, FRANCIS, Lisbon, N. H., resigns. 


H., accepts 


PECK, Henry P., Plymouth, N. H., re- 
signs. 
POTTER, L. L., First Baptist ch., Hart- 


ford, Conn., accepts call to North ch., 
Springfield, Mass. 

REID, Davip C., Monticello, 
signs. 

RICE. WALTER, Brandon, Vt., resigns. 

SCHRAM, GeorcE A., Breckenridge, Minn., 
resigns. 


Minn., re- 


SEAVER, NorMAN, Park ch., St. Paul, 
Minn., withdraws resignation. 
SMITH, MortTIMeR, Bloomington and 


Blake’s Prairie, Wis., resigns. 
THAYER, Henry E., Denver, accepts call 
to Longmont, Cal. 


TOMES, Isaac N., Eagle Grove, la., re- 
signs. 

WILLISTON, MaArtIN L., Davenport, Ia, 
resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BEACH, S. W., inst. in First ch., Bridgeton, 
N. J. 


CLARK, J. B., Clifton, accepts call to 
Lower Mount Bethel, Penn. 

FISH, E. F., San Pablo, accepts call to Car- 
penteria, Cal. 

McCRORY, W. H., Unite’ Presbyterian ch., 
called to Pidgeon Creek, Penn. 

MILLER, J. W., inst. in Parker City, Penn. 

WOODS, M. C., inst. in Upper Octoraro, 


Penn’ ' ’ 
WYLIE, S. S., Middle Spring called to Up- 
per Path Valley, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
GILBERT, FRANCIS, becomes rector of 
Church of the Redeemer, Addison N. Y. 
LANCASTER, J. L., Columbus, Miss., be- 
comes rector of Trinity ch. , Mobile, Ala. 
LUBECK, HENRY, accepts rectorship St. 
Timothy’s, New York City. : 
REGESTER, J. H., acctpts rectorship St. 
John’s, West Washington, D.C. 
WINSLOW, W. C,, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Montreal So- 
ciety of Natural History. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mentton wn our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equvatent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice) 


LANGLEY’S NEW ASTRONOMY.* 


THE sumptuous volume before us con- 
tains the substance of a most successful 
course of lectures which was delivered by 
the distinguished author three or four 
years ago in Boston before the Lowell In- 
stitute. At the earnest solicitation of the 
editor of the Century they were soon after 
put in form for publication, and were 
read, in its pages, with delightand admi- 
ration by the numerous constituency of 
that widely circulated magazine. Now 
Ticknor & Co. present them to usin a 
veritable edition de luxe, in all respects 
worthy of the subject and its treatment. 
Asa specimen of mere book-making the 
volume is far in advance of any scientitic 
work ever published in this country or 
Great Britain, and is fully on an equality 
with the finest productions of the French 
and German publishers. It looks like a 
holiday book of fine art and poetry rather 
than a scientific treatise. The matter 
of the work, however, is by no means out 
of keeping with the elegance of its dress. 
Professor Langley’s style is so clear and 
vivid, his power of illustration so effect- 
ive, his taste so delicate, that the book isa 
delight toread, as well as to look at. If 
one felt chat he must find some fault in 
order to earn his critic’s fee, he might, 
perhaps, say that the author had done so 
much himself to make his subject easy 
and fascinating that the reader is hardly 
obliged to use sufficient intellectual exer- 
tion for his own good, but floats along in 
a sort of dreamy pleasure as if he were 
hearing quiet music ana looking at the 
gliding landscape of the river’s tank—to 
which, of course, the author’s fair reply 
would simply be a reference to his preface 
where he says: 











“*T have written these pages, not for the 
professional reader, but with the hope of 
reaching a part of that educated public on 
whose support he is so often dependert for 
the means of extending the boundaries of 
knowledge.”’ 

Four of the eight chapters of the book 
are devoted to the sun, its surface, its sur- 
roundings and its energy; one to the 
planets and the moon, one to meteors, 
one to comets, and the last to the stars. 
In every case the subject is dealt with 
from the physical rather than from the 
mathematical and geometric point of view. 
We have before us the New Astronomy, 
which ‘studies sun, moon and stars for 
what they are in themselves, and in rela- 
ticn to ourselves,” rather than for the sake 
of ascertaining the place where a heavenly 
body will be at some given moment, and 
the path it will take in getting there. 

In the first chapter (on sun spots) the 
reader will find an admirable description 
of the phenomena, with a series of ex- 
quisite illustrations, which put clearly be- 
fore the eye the best results of the author’s 
telescopic study of those beautiful ob- 
jects. There are very few indeed who 
combine Professor Langley’s power of ob- 
servation with his skill in delineating the 
wonderful things he sees. 

In the second chapter the author deals 
with the sun’s surroundings—the phe- 
nomena of total eclipses, the corona and 
the prominences. We have an especially 
interesting account of the author's own 
experiences in connection with the Span- 
ish eclipse of 1870 and the Colorado eclipse 
of 1878. The phenomena are, however, con, 
sidered almost entirely from the outside, so 
to speak ; ‘there is little or no discussion of 
the numerous and important physical 
questions involved, and now warmly de- 
bated, probably because such discussion 
would be likely to take the readers for 
whom the book is chiefly intended into 
waters rather deep for them. 

The third and fourth chapters are de- 
voted to the sun’s energy, and are per- 
haps the most fascinating portion of the 
book. Among other things we find herea 
vivid description of Professor Langley’s 





*Tae New ASTRONOMY. By SAMUEL PIERPONT 
LANGLEY, Paw. Lu.D., et. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. One Vol.. Large 8vo0. Tilustrated. $5.00. 





remarkable experiments at Allegheny in 
which he confronted the sun, so to speak, 
with the white-hot metal of a Bessemer 
converter. The solar heat outblazed the 
metal nearly 100 to 1,and the sunlight 
outshone its rival 5,000 times. 

Many will regret that they do not also 
find here some résumé of his bolometric 
work; and yet it is easy to seethat it 
would have been very difficult to bring 
any adequate statement and explanation 
of this work within the compass of his 
purpose, 

Thechapter upon the planets and the 
moon calls for no special notice. It isa 
clear and interesting statement of known 
facts, with here and there a little well 
put moralizing. As an excellent speci- 
men of the author’s thoughtful vein we 
quote the following : 

**The moon, then, is dead; and ifit ever 
was the home of a race like, ours, that race 
is dead too. I have said that our New As- 
tromony modifies our view of the moral uni- 
verse as well as of the physical one; nor do 
we needa more pregnant instance than in 
this before us. In these days of decay of 
old creeds of the eternal, it has been sought 
to satisfy man’s yearning toward it by 
founding a new religion whose god is Hu- 
manity, and whose hope liesin the future 
existence of our own race, in whose collec- 
tive being the individual who must die may 
fancy his aims and purpose perpetuated in 
an endless progress. But alas for hopes 
looking to this alone! We arehere brought 
to face the solemn thought that, like the 
individual, though ata little further date, 
Humanity itself may die!” 

In the two next chapters (upon Meteors 
and Comets) we have an interesting state- 
ment of the principal facts relating to 
these strange and kindred bodies. The 
author, on the whole, appears to lean 
pretty strongly toward the hypothesis 
that they have been ejected from suns and 
planets by something like volcanic vio- 
lence, a theory of which Mr. Proctor is, 
perhaps, at present, the most conspicuous 
advocate; indeed, he claims to have orig- 
inated it. This view, however, is not ac- 
cepted by all, and probably not even by a 
majority of the astronomers who are en- 
titled to express opinions on such sub- 
jects. On the other hand, the remark- 
able speculations which Mr. Lockyer has 
recently published, have their very foun- 
dation in an entirely different and even 
opposite conception. As Professor Lang- 
ley says himself: 

‘* Do not let us forget that these are most- 
ly speculations only, and perhaps the part 
of wisdom is not to speculate at all till we 
learn more facts; but ace not the facts them- 
selves as extraordinary as any invention of 
fancy ?”’ 

The final chapter (upon the stars) pos- 
sesses a special interest from the fact that 
it contains the only easily accessible de- 
scription (in a book) of the remarkable 
work that has recently been going on at 
Cambridge (U. 8.) in connection with the 
study of star-spectra. 

As we intimated at the beginning of 
this notice, too much praise can hardly be 
given to the mechanical execution of the 
book. With one or two exceptions the 
illustrations especially are simply exqui- 
site. The wood-cut of the nebula of Orion, 
however (p. 228), cannot be considered suc- 
cessful in any sense, and were better 
omitted. 

Would it be an impertinence if the 
critic were to express the wish that a 
cheaper edition of the same work might 
by and by appear, for the benefit of the 
very large class of our population who, 
while they cannot well afford to pay so 
high a price for a single volume, are yet 
in intelligence and good taste quite able 
to appreciate, enjoy and profit by the de- 
yghtful expositions of Professor Langley? 


» 
> 


THE Patnams have made a little gem 
of their republication of The Book of Brit- 
ih Ballads, edited by S. C. Hall; with illus- 
trations after designs by Creswick, Gilbert 
and others. The ballads are reprinted in 
this edition in full from the original English 
edition, and the illustrations, which are pe- 
culiarly fine and in such vopious abundance 
as to produce the impression of a galle 
of designs, have not been at all curtailed. 





’ The editor’s notes, which in the original 


edition are full, learned and minute have, in 
the republication, been reduced to brief 
summaries of essentials in which form they 
appear in the Appendix. The volume is one 
of the most attractive recent issues from the 
American press. (Price, $1.50.) 











THE AMERICAN MUSE AGAIN.* 


It gives us a most uncomfortable emotion 
to discover a respected name like that of 
General Wallace on the title page and intro- 
duction of such a volume of poems as The 
Sling of David—a collection which con- 
tains no single spark of the sacred fire, nor 
any promise that its author will ever be 
struck by it. He walks in safety against 
this exposure. The religious sentiments of 
these strains are of course orthodox, but 
neither the thought nor the expression is 
poetic. The character of Mr. Kummer’s 
verses is shown by the illustration on page 
108, intended to represent the genius of the, 
Beta Theta Phi Society. Itmust have been 
a secret enemy of the author who induced 
him tointroduce such a caricature in a vol- 
ume of verse intended to be serious. 

The Cabin in the Clearing 1s an octavo of 
not less than 303 pages exclusive of preface, 
index of titles and supplementary index of 
first lines. The author’s modest introduc- 
tion disarms criticism, and we need not ex- 
press further opinion of his numerous poems 
than to add that they indicate a tender if 
commonplace view of sentiments which the 
author has probably enjoyed expressing 
during the intervals of a busy life. 

The name of poet may be ungrudging- 
ly applied tothe next volume on our ta- 
ble, Forest Runes. Mr. Sears, under the 
nom de guerre ‘‘ Nessmuk,”’ has been known 
for years to the readers of Porter’s Spirit of 
the Times and Forest and Stream, by occa- 
sional contributions, and has also published 
recently a guide to sportsmen entitled 
““Woodcraft.’’ But he has been little known 
tothe general reader. The present volume, 
the first collection of his poems, ought, 
however, to give him a national reputation, 
for very few of our ‘poets have shown any 
such original power of expression or such 
creative force of imagination as we find in 
these poems of ‘‘ Nessmuk.”’ 

We learn from the brief but spicy auto- 
biographical remarks in the preface that 
Mr. Sears is a man approaching sixty-five, 
whose boyhood in Massachusetts, of which 
he is a native, was passed in the woods or 
in the company of the remnants of the Nip- 
muck tribe. Later on he became a hunter 
by profession. He tells us that he was fond 
of rhyming in youth, but that he never 
made a study of the laws of prosody, while 
his life has been passed chiefly in the forests 
with his rifle, and his associates have been 
men of actionrather than of thought. In- 
ferentially we learn from these poems 
that at some period not mentioned he vis- 
ited Brazil, where he was much impressed 
by the scenery and people. 

In style Mr. Sears’s poemsare vigorous and 
racy; they are free from sentimentalism. 
The expression is direct, the diction nervous 
and clear, the rhythm musical and some- 
times powerful. The thought is rarely pro- 
found, but it has the flavor of being suggested 
by experiences, which seem to have been fa- 
miliar enough with hardship to have given 
the author a touch of pessimism. 

In “An Arkansas Idyl”’ and ‘“‘How Miah 
Jones got discouraged,” Nessmuk takes a 
more merry tone and shows in this sort of 
‘*folk-lore”’ a facility of humorous suggestion 
and rhythm not inferior to that of Bret 
Harte and John Hay. But his true origi- 
nality and power are best exhibited in the 
poem entitled ““‘The Mameluco Dance.” It 
represents a tragedy among the swarthy, 
black-eyed, hot-blooded half-breeds of Bra- 
zil.- As a piece of dramatic description, as 
an example of stately blank verse, full of 
rush and fire, it is entitled to a very respect- 
able rank in American poetry. The blem- 
ish of the poem is the closing passage, after 
the murder of the Vaquero, which is a great 

descent from a lofty scale of poetic excel- 
lence to pros2, and indicates defects which 
the circumstances of the author’s life ac- 
count for. 

We are glad tobe able to name another 
piece of good recent blank verse, The Un- 
seen King, by Caroline Leslie Field. The 
authoress of this poem, like the poet just no- 
ticed, shows a talent for blank verse in which 
few of our poets have excelled since Bryant 
wrote his ‘Prairies,’ and ‘“‘Thanatopsis.”’ 
Indeed, many of our poets haveshrunk from 
essaying a measure in which some of the 
greatest triumphs of English !iterature are 





* The Sleeping World, and Other Poems. By Lilien 
Blanche Fearing. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. 1887. Sonnets in Shadow. By Arlo Bates. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1887. The Unseen King, and 
Other Poems. By Caroline Leslie Field. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 1#87. The Sling 
of David, and Other Poeme. By the Rev. Alfred Kum- 
mer. With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace. 
New York: Hurst & Co. The Cabin in the Clearing, 
and Uther Poems. By Benjamin 8. Parker. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1887. Songs of New Sweden, 
and Other Poems. By Arthur Petersen, U. S. N. 
Philadelphia: E. Stanley Hart & Co. 1887. Forest 
Runes. By George W. Sears (Nessmuk). New York: 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 1887. 


displayed. The peculiar quality of blank 
verse is the flexibility which adapts it to 
every variety of thought. It, however, de- 
generates easily into prose and can never be 
sustained except by genuine poetic feeling 
and thought. 

The following lines are a good example of 
Miss Field’s poetic skill: 


“ As ocean cliffs abide, immovable, 
The thunderous onslaught of the watery host 
So cold, calm, still, those marble battlements 
Abode the breaking of that human sea 
About their buttressed base. And as the 

waves, 

In mid-career impeded, hurl themselves 
In wild, wuite, upward fury, so a cry 
Deep-born, impassioned, unrestrainable, 
Rang through the quivering air, to fall again 
In shattering echoes from the far blue hills: 
‘Oh, let the Lord, our King, but suffer us 
To look, at length, upon his unknown face !’” 


The majesty of Miss Field’s rhythm is 
well sustained by the pure Saxon she em- 
ploys, and the grand simplicity of the 
thought. We discern in this poem a prom- 
ise which we hope may be confirmed by 
other exhibitions of her talents. It must 
be admitted that the remaining poems in 
this little volume, while graceful, still fail 
to exhibit the marked and original ability of 
‘“The Unseen King.’’ It is to be greatly de- 
sired that a poetess, capable of composing 
such a poem, should learn early the advan- 
tage of not publishing all she writes. 

The Sleeping World, and Other Poems, 
by Miss Fearing, is a volume rather o 
promise than of satisfactory performance. 
Of poetic talent she appears to have abun- 
dant store; a command of graceful rhythm, 
and an affluence of poetic expression and 
feeling. But her poems indicate a richness 
of imagery that almost conceals the thought 
and cloys the taste of the reader. The 
graceful poem, entitled ‘‘ Legend of Minne- 
waukon,”’suggests that with proper care Miss 
Fearing may succeed in narrative verse, a 
form of poetry not often favorably at- 
tempted by American poets. But consider- 
ing the extraordinary wealth of the English 
language, she should find it unnecessary to 
resort to such shifts as the variation of con- 
tumelious into contum’lous. : 

Songs of New Sweden isa collection which 
it is not easy to characterize. The author 
is evidently of Swedish descent, although a 
native of this country. He brings to his 
verses the inspiration of genuine regard for 
the memory of the early Swedish colonists, 
and an ardent romantic interest in the fair 
sex, andin maritime scenes such as we might 
expect from one who follows the sea. But 
although in several pieces, such as the bal- 
lad of ‘ Blackbeard,’’ and the passionate 
and touching verses entitled ‘‘ Recognized,” 
he shows real poetic feeling, he !acks that 
spontaneity and easy flow of expression 
which carry the reader along without con- 
sciousness of the mechanical structure of 
verse, and indicate the bard to whom poetic 
expression is a native gift, or is likely to be 
acquired. 

It is exactly this indefinable something 
that marks the difference between true poe- 
try andits counterfeit which we discover in 
Mr. Arlo Bates’s delicate little volume. 
Sonnets in Shadow, These sonnets take 
the form of athrenody, composed in a minor 
key, suggested by the loss of a dear mem- 
ber of his family. Their sequence of 
thought reminds one of *‘In Memoriam,”’ 
and of Mrs. Browning’s sonnets from the 
Portuguese. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to charge them with imitation, for 
Mr. Bates has a style which is all his own. 
His versification is easy and flowing, his use 
of language elevated, and his mastery of the 
sonnet appears to us to be quite unusual in 
recent poetry. The pathos of these sonnets, 
and their fervid, natural expression of deep 
‘bereavement must appeal to many and will 
find response iu the hearts of all whose souls 
are bleeding from the unexplainablestrokes 
of a mysterious Providence. There is a 
growing quality in the poetry of Mr. Bates 
which entitles him to a prominent place 
among our younger poets. The following 
sonnet, selected at random, offers a fair ex- 
ample of the character of this little volume: 


* Of what avail is it with death to chide? 
Can deepest anguish move the stubborn 
fates? 
Or good or evil for each mortal waits 
Whether we pray, or curse, or passive bide. 


“Yet when the grave-sods our beloved hide, 
Our being all its powers dedicates 
To wring from that dread hand which arbi- 
trates, % 
Some miracle return them to our side. 


“The whole sad soul dissolves into a prayer 
So mighty that it seems it could not fail. 
The eager spirit searches everywhere 


“For avenues by which Heaven to assail, 
We lose all self in plea, beyond compare:— 





And yet, of what avail, of what avail!” 
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....-HenryT, Finck’s Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty, Their Development, 
Causal Relations, Historical and National 
Peculiarities, is a miscellany of curious 
research and ingenious speculation. It la- 
bors, however, from the first under confused 
conceptions and uncertain definition. The 
nearest approach wecan discover to a defi- 
nition of romantic love is ‘‘ The romantic 
adoration of a maiden by a youth,” or pre- 
matrimonial love. If we accept the author 
in these his own terms his thesis is not 
worth writing about, and can hardly reach 
higher than that particularly crass and un- 
organized affection which comes between 
the school room and the wedding day, and 
is known as “calf-love.’’ Mr. Finck shows 
small respect for his own definition by ha- 
bitually traveling beyond it. The more we 
read into his book the more we are con- 
vinced that he has not settled that point 
with himself, but has laid out his plan 
vaguely for much, which we shall not by 
any means insinuate has come to little in 
the execution, though it does not amount 
to as much as would be expected from the 
title and from the enormous amount of in- 
dustry applied to his task. The work as 
planned is curiously extensive. It lies 
abroad over all the continents of the sub- 
ject, from the *‘ evolution of romantic love,” 
‘“‘cosmic attraction,” ‘flower love and 
beauty,” on through “‘ personal affection,” 
** overtones of love,” “‘love ameng animals 
and savages,” to the “history of love,” 
which, beginning with Egypt, is developed 
through the Hebrew, Aryan, Greek and 
Roman phases of the subject down to the 
medieval. Once planted on the solid 
gro and of ‘‘ modern love,” it goes off intoa 
discussion of topic after topic, esthetic, cos- 
metic, hygienic, ethical and Darwinian, and 
finally ends in rather more than two hun- 
dred pages (or something less than half the 
book) on beauty. A great deal of interest- 
ing matter is brought together in this sin- 
gular book, but as a whole it is a medley of 
questionable assertions, doubtful inferences 
from imperfect inductions, and of unsettled 
philosophy. The evidence produced in the 
case is not new. It does show great prog- 
ress in the treatment of woman and in the 
purifying and idealization of the feeling en- 
tertained by the other sex to them. But it 
falls far short of proving that the romance 
of the youth and the maid is a modern evo- 
lution, “less than a thousand years old,” 
or that there is properly in literature or in 
life any such a passion as the author en- 
deavors to cluracterize as romantic and at 
the same time “ crib, cabin and confine” in 
the prematrimonial stage. With the nov- 
elists the interest of prematrimonial love 
turns on the fact thatitisa battlefor a wife 
which only settles down at the nuptial ben- 
ediction, because romance passes then into 
reality. Weobject to Mr. Finck’s concep- 
tion of romantic love as essentially im- 
moral, and all the more, as he has carefully 
veiled, the objectionable features of his the- 
ory. Marriage has been adopted by all civ- 
ilized people as the only possible pure and 
moral relation between the sexes. The gen- 
eral doctrine of sociological ethics on this 
subject is that outside the near natural and 
domestic connections therecan be no estab- 
lished relationship between the sexes but 
wedlock. Romantic love may be first an 
introduction and afterward a benediction, 
but, without marriage, it is not to 
be thought of as a relation between 
the sexes. It would be one of the 
worst charges ever fixed on modern society if 
it has in it a tendency to drift into romantic 
relations between the sexes which were not 
intended to eventuate in marriage, or if it 
yielded to the conviction that marriage de- 
rives its sanction’ from romantic love. 
(Macmillan & Co, $2.00.) 


....» The two latest numbers in the ‘“‘ Story 
of the Nations’ Series are The Life of 
George Washington, by Edward Everett 
Hale, and The Story of Ireland, by the Hon. 
Emily Lawless, with some additions by 
Mrs. Arthur Bronson. As to the Life of 
Washington the task for the historian was 
comparatively simple. The disputed and 
doubtful points are few, relatively unim- 
portant, and have no place in such a “‘ story” 
as he wasto write for young readers. As 
for the rest, which is immensely the greater 
part, the facts are known, and as put to- 
gether by Mr. Hale, with his charac teristic 
intelligence, grace and good sense, make 
another excellent number in a series which 
already has, with a few exceptions, no rival. 
The difficulty of writing a history of Ire- 
land is far greater. Assuming that the 
author has surmounted the partisan fever 
which seizes on the students of Irish history 
as the fever of the country did on the sol- 
diers campaigning in it and both knows the 
facts and the cool and true interpretation of 
them—assuming this difficulty at the 
threshold to be surmounted, it remains te 
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be proved whether the author has the cour- 
age to stand by his convictions and tell his 
story so that others shall believeit. The 
curse of faction which has descended on Ire- 
land has descended also on her history, and 
as the land cries to Heaven for a leader to 
unite it, so its history is waiting for the 
master hand to draw the world to his con- 
clusions. Escaping all these perils the Irish 
historian has yet to encounter the supreme 
difficulty of giving interest or forward 
movement to the chaotic story he has to re- 
late. The author: of the present volume 
meets the last point by wholesale condensa- 
tion. Out of a whole century she finds 
enough to construct a few chapters of 
rational forward moving history. The 
genius of silence was never put to a 
better use. By this means she has saved 
early Irish history for young readers. As 
for the history after Henry II appeared on 
Irish soil, she will find many to dispute her 
view, though it is that reached by English 
liberal scholars—not to be identified, how- 
ever, with that of the English liberal poli- 
ticians of the Gladstone following. We 
note in this volume a point not often 
brought out, that the feud between Ireland 
and England is not dated from Henry II, 
but is carried back to the Synod of Whitby, 
in 664, and the decision of Oswin, King of 
Northumbria, against the free and inde- 
penent Christianity of Columba. The Irish 
“story” given in the volume is neither the 
popular romance commonly circulated in 
this country nor the orthodox English view, 
but one which the coolest and most intelli- 
gent scholarship leads up to. The book, 
though small, and written for young read- 
ers, contains more of the exact and unso- 
phisticated truth than many larger histories. 
Both of the above volumes are published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (Price, $1.50 per 
vol.) 


oeranatl \ delightful volume of literary recrea- 
tions comes to us from A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. in Fresh Woods and Pastures New, an 
American reprint of an English book by the 
author of ‘‘An Amateur Angler’s Days in 
Dovedale.’”” Whoever this unknown author 
may be he isa disciple of Isaak Walton in 
the breadth of his sympathies, the geniality 
of his feelings, his close observations, and 
his command of a pure and refreshing Eng- 
lish style. The book abounds in quiet pic- 
turesof nature and life, done with the deft 
hand of aworker who hasin him plenty of 
humor. (Price, 75 cents.) Joel Chan- 
dler Harris’s new series of Southern stories, 
Free Joe and Other Georgian Sketches, 
does not turn as exclusively as his first pub- 
lication on Negro dialect. It contains a 
plenty of that amusing kind of bejiggled 
speech, but the maininterest of these tales 
is the pathos and incident of Southern life 
in the times that lay nearest to the 
War. As stories they are excellent. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.)}———It is 
difficult to find anything rational in 
the yiew of life which underlies the apoc- 
alyptic story One Traveller Returns, by 





‘ David Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 


Vreda, the Druid King’s Christian wife, 
having been poisoned ina plot to give the 
king a new wife who had fired his passion 
and could be trusted by the Druid priests, 
wakes to consciousness in the other 
life, and determines to return and convert 
her people to the Christian faith. The book 
develops for its substance the methods by 
which the people were in consequence con- 
verted by the ministry of one who had 
passed through the gates of death, the defi- 
nite statement of our Lord to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. On the whole, the book 
is a poor reflection of the “Gates Ajar”’ and 
the ‘‘Gates Between”; but not moreso, 
we presume, than we may expect if the 
Christian public display a disposition to en- 
tertain this kind of romantic specula- 
tion. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00.) 
Thomas E. Van Bibber has published 
a rewritten and enlarged edition of The Holy 
Child; or,the Flight into Egypt, which com- 
pletes the original design. It is composed 
in the ten syllable line of the English hero 
ics, which in general are managed with dig- 
nity and pleasing musical effect. The poem 
is asa whole above the average, but not 
enough above that average to entitie it to 
the praise of a distinctly poetic creation. 
The book is illustrated with numerous heli- 
otype reproductions of well-known pictures 
placed in positions more or less appropriate 
to the flow of the poem. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 





.... The most striking paper in a volume 
of Essays on Some of the Modern Guides 
of English Thought in Matters of Faith, 
by Richard Holt Hutton is the full and ad- 
mirable critique on ‘‘George Eliot’s Life 
and Writings.” The volume, which is 


richly worth reading in every part, as a 
biographic survey of English religious 


of Natural Philosophy for Schools and 


thought during the last fifty years, dis- 
cusses Carlyle, the Oxford thinkers, New- 
man, Dr. Arnold, Matthew Arnold, George 
Eliot and Maurice. The verdict passed by 
Mr. Hutton on George Eliot isso remark- 
able that we transcribe a few sentences. 


“To me, George Eliot’s whole career seems to 
be all of apiece. She conceded everything to 
doubt; she conceded too much to temptation, 
perhaps rather from a strong sense of the hope- 
lessness of holding high ground than from any 
inability to maintain her ground when once she 
had taken it; but after all these concessions 
were made, and partly in the pride of these con- 
cessions, as though she had yielded everything 
which the most severely intellectual view of 
human nature could demand, she fought on in 


gloom and dejection as strenuous a fight for a } 


pitiful demeanor toward the human race as it 
isin man to maintain. Her own position was, 
by her own choice, one of serious moral disad- 
vantage; her philosophy made that position of 
moral disadvantage one of intellectual disad- 
vantage also; her dramatic insight showed her 
very vividly how petty and illusory human mo- 
tives frequently are; but none the less she 
struggled on, often in gloom, sometimes in de- 
spair, to convince mankind that their one clear 
duty isto be more pitiful to each other’s suf- 
ferings, and more fair to each other’s faults, 
‘Pity and fairness—two little words which, car- 
ried out, would embrace the utmost delicacies 
of the moral life—seem to me not to rest on an 
unverifiable hypothesis, but on facts quite as 
irreversible as the perception that a pyramid 
will not stand on its apex’ (vol. iii, p. 317). 
There is George Eliot’s philosophy compressed, 
and a very inadequate philosophy indeed it is; 
for ‘pity and fairness’ at their best will only 
teach us to treat others as we treat ourselves, 
and will teach us to treat ourselves as we ought. 
But with a languid temperament, with no faith 
worthy of the name, and an artificial and ener- 
vating theory of human nature, George Eliot 
yet used her vigorous and masculine imagina- 
tion in the service of ‘ pity and fairness’ with a 
strenuousness and even a passion which we 
might most of us emulate in vain. Still this 
Life seems to me to serve rather as a dusky 
background against which we see more clearly 
the true moral of her works, than as any en- 
hancement cf the pleasure which these works 
give us. Instead of enlarging the suggestions of 
those striking works, it rather makes them a 
greater mystery than ever.” 

These Essays are repriotedin this collection 
by Macmillan from the English Reviews. 
(Price, #1.50.) 


.... Students of English literature have a 
treat before them in George Saintsbury’s 
History of Elizabethan Literature. This 
volume is published as the second in a se- 
ries of four in the History of English Lit- 
erature. The earliest period down to the 
Elizabethan has been assigned to Stopford 
Brooke, whose brief manual of English 
Literature is the very best in existence. 
The English Literature of the eighteenth 
century has been assigned to Edmund 
Gosse. Professor Dowden will prepare the 
closing volume onthe modern period. Mr. 
Saintsbury starts with ‘“ Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany’’ and ends with a chapter on the mi- 
nor prose of the Caroline period. The most 
confusing and difficult questions that rise 
in the whole literary history of England are 
connected with Shakespeare—not that they 
are so difficult in themselves, but they have 
been made soe by the perverse and incomp- 
tent ingenuity which has surrounded them 
with such labyrinths of argument and com- 
mentary. Mr.Saintsbury’s gifts and acquire- 
ments lie exactly in the line which qualifies 
him to handle these questions. He is mas- 
ter of all that is known, all that has been 
gnessed, and all that has been writ- 
ten on the subject. His literary sense 
is acute and sound, and he possesses to a re- 
markable degree the cool head of the judi- 
cial critic. We need not be surprised to find 
him putting aside the crudities of the Ba- 
conian hypothesis as not worth notice. He 
does, however, much more than this, and in 
the brief chapter on Shakespeare builds up 
the history of the man and the evolution of 
his works on a solid basis which contains 
no joint or opening in it for these fanciful 
fictions. If the Elizabethan period is the 
heart and center of English literature, it 
will henceforth be necessary to study this 
admirable survey of Mr. Saintsbury’s in or- 
der to understand it. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75. ) 


....The Appletons publish two good ele- 
mentary manuals of natural science, for 
which much can be said. The first is In- 
troductory Steps in Science for the Use of 
Schools, by Paul Bert, lately Minister of In- 
struction in France, translated by Marc F. 
Vallette. LL.D., and John Mickleborough, 
Ph. D. Both of these translators are prin- 
cipals of grammar schools in Brooklyn. 
They have in translating done some adapta- 
tion of the original to American schools. A 
brighter manual of a solar science was 
never composed, (Price, $1.05.) The 
other manual to which we refer is Outlines 














D. Everett, D.C.L., F. R.S., Professor in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. This manual is 
prepared with English thoroughness and 
gravity. It is an admirable, condensed and 
well-aranged hand-book for beginners, and, 
as well as the first is fully provided with 
diagrams and illustrations. (Price, $1.00, 
There is not much to commend in 
Stories of Great Painters, or Religion in 
Art, by Edwin W. Rice, D.D., except the 
author’s genuine desire to promote purity 
and morality in art. There is not, however, 
muchchance for him to be useful in that 
way until he knows better what art is, and 
gets far beyond such prosy questions as 
these: 

“Of what real value is art, if it is not for its 
educational influence? Then, is the statement 
true, that an artist can attain the first rank | 
whose educational influence is not taken into 
the account?” 

Considerable industry of the plodding kind 
has gone into the book, but we fail to dis- 
cover any indication of critical or artistic 
qualifications in the author. (The Ameri- 
can S. S. Union.) 





....Hudora; A Tale of Love, isa poem 
by M. B. M. Toland, very much in the easy 
and refined style of Owen Meredith’s “ Lu 
cille,”’ is published with all the advantages 
of fine type, paper, artistic manufacture, 
illustrations by such masters in the art as H. 
Siddens Mowbray and W. H. Gibson, and 
decorative head-pieces on every page by L. 
S. Ipsen. The groundwork of the poem is 
another variation on the well-worn plot 
of the embittered father who forbids the 
banns. The scenery and drapery of the poem 
are freshly contrived and neatly managed. 
It flows on in soft rippling metres, with a 
purling sound in a glowing atmosphere. 
The hermit father relents. The soldier 
son comes back unscathed to Eudora’s arms. 
The rival brother, “ Ernest’s,’’ rally from 
‘. “the hapless mood 

That seared his heart, by jealousy imbued:” 
His sister’s expostulation: 

“ How can a man of spirit dare 

Expose a misplaced love! No one suspects, 

But all will know what sullenness reflects.” 
The brother’s amiable submission to his 
fate: 

“T goto join their glee; 
Her happiness shall not be marred by me, 
For love like mine could never cause her pain, 
Eila! I thank you for the strength I gain,” 
certainly justify the poet’s response: 
“ Dear Ernest, this is noble--wise!” 


though they close the poem with a picture 
delightful in the graces of meekness and 
mildness, but which can hardly be called 
poetic, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00.) 


....Among high moral didactics we have 
to mention this week Talks to Young 
Men (With Asides to Young Women), by 
Robert Collyer, minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, in this city. These addresses are 
marked with the clear and simple strength 
of Mr. Collyer’s style, and with his free- 
dom from narrow limitations. They abound 
in good sense and a graceful expression of 
it. The address on Charles Lamb is in his 
best and finest vein. We should like to 
know on what authority he quotes from 
Luther the saying ‘‘ Go get drunk, and then 
you can tell me what such sins mean when 
you have felt their truth in your soul.” We 
suspect it is the same authority which 
falsely attributed to him the rhyme, 


“Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib, Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr, sein Leben lang.” 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Dill- 
ingham. Price, $1.25.\———Among didac- 
tics of the esthetic sort we are glad to see 
that the Putnams have published an Ameri- 
can edition of Professor Mahaffy’s Princi- 
ples of the Art of Conversation. It is 
worth a shelf-full of ordinary manuals, and 
is written in a style which is as musical as 
it is wise. It opens the subject to the bot- 
tom, and shows the primary conditions 
which apply to conversation as anart and 
to success in it. 


.... We are disposed to agree with the 
strong commendation given by Dr. D. S. 
Gregory in the introduction to the Rev. 
Thomas E. Barr’s The Gist of it: A Philoso- 
phy of Human Life. Itis certainly the 
work of a strong and patient thinker, who, 
if he has allowed anything to pass without 
vigorous examination, has done so in 
spite of himself. It is designed to meet 
modern doubt and objection so far as they 
arise from a root which lies in philosophy. 
Mr. Barr places the subject on high ground 
and discusses the question not in its narrow 
and fractional relations, but as involving in 
its terms the whole problem of human life. 
The most conspicuous merit of the book is 
the steadiness and clearness of his recogni- 
tion of thisfact. There may be indications 
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alysis. The work is not, however, inmature 
nor partial and will more than repay 
one what it costs in time and attention to 
masterit. (A. G. Armstrong & Sons. $1.00.) 


.-A fresh, picturesque book of rough 
adventure is Mountain Trails and*Parks 
in Colorado, by L. B. France (Bourgeois), 
author of ‘“‘Rod and Line in Colorado 
Waters,”’ which has already reached a 
second edition. The present volume, like 
the first, is rich in shrewd, humorous ob- 
servations on man and Nature, though we 
should say that the author’s strength lay 
in the sketching of comic people and 
incidents. (Denver, Col.: Chain, Hardy & 
Co. $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


ETHEFnewly published ‘Life of Dar- 
win,’’ brought out by the Appletons, has 
been sold to the extent of 4,000 copies al- 
ready, and anew edition is being hurriedly 
prepared. 


-.--On November 17th, the Dutch cele- 
brated the three hundredth birthday of the 
** Dutch Milton ” as he has been called, the 
poet Joost vanden Vondel. The Belgians 
and Rhinelanders also held ‘ Vondel 
feasts’’—the former in Antwerpt, to which 
his family belonged; the latter in Cologne, 
which was his birthplace. His works are 
far too unknown tothose not students in 
the original Dutch of the literature of Von- 
del’s country. 


..“* Lord Ronald Gower,” says the Lon- 
don World, “ has sent a striking contribu- 
tion to the Dudley Gallery, in what may be 
called the rough carrying out of his concep- 
tion for a monument of Shakespeare, which 
he intends to present to the town of Strat- 
ford. Now on view are two out of four fig- 
ures which it is intended shall occupy nich- 
es around the base of the pedestal, the 
pedestal itself being of white marble, sur- 
mounted by a pillar bearing a bust of the 
poet. The subjects now shown by Lord Ron- 
ald, are a seated statue of Hamlet, and an 
effigy of Lady Macheth inthe sleep-walk- 
ing scene; both figures have much merit, 
Hamlet, on the whole, perhaps, being the 
better of the two.” 


. Science gives this not unmaintainable 
estimate of Thoreau’s abilities and inconsis- 
tencies, in a recent review of one of his 
works: 


“He was a naturalist; yet there is very little 
of scientific interest in the volume before us. 
He blames men of science for giving too exclu- 
sive attention to the physical structure of ani- 
mals, with too little regard for their mental 
characteristics and their habits of life; yet ke 
has not much to say on these subjects himself. 
He was evidently more interested in the wsthetic 
aspect of Nature than in the scientific, though 
he shows but little insight intu the deeper poeti- 
cal significance of natural objects. His remarks 
run largely on the trivial every-day aspects of 
things, such as the tracks of animals on the 
snow, the appearance of buds and catkins in the 
winter, and the bark of the yellow birch; and he 
goes into ecstasies over the humming of a tele- 
graph wire, which he declares to be superior to 
all the poetry of antiquity.” 

..To the following communication from 
the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, G. and C. Merriam & Co., we 
are requested to give space, and are glad to 
do so, in correction ot an error lately cur- 
rent in literary columns: 


“ Referring to sundry newspaper paragraphs, 
stating thata new edition of *‘ Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary,’ revised by President Por- 
ter of Yale College and acorpsof assistants, is 
about to be published, we beg to say: The 
statement is misleading in its intimation that a 
new edition is to appear within any near period. 
Since the publication of the last great revision 
ofthe work there has been an uninterrupted 
course of editorial labor, in the accumulation 
and arrangement of material for a future edi- 
tion. The constant,careful and systematic re- 
vision that has been going on in fact ever since 
the ‘Unabridged’ was first published has, we 
think, been a principal cause of its universal 
popularity wherever the English language is 
spoken. The results of editorial work within 
the last few years, aside from the compilation 
of three new books in the series of abridge- 
ments, have been to some extent presented in 
appendices and supplements added from time 
to time tothe book as published, the latest in- 
stance being the Gazetteer of the World, 
which was recently inserted. Other editorial 
labor has been directed to an ultimate revision 


of the entire work—a revision which becomes 
ecessary at considerable intervals in the case 
of any cyclopedic work designed to keep abreast 
of the li and moving world, but the very 
elaborate and thorough preparation necessary 
for such a new issue is still far from complete. 
We shall publish no revised edition of the ‘Un- 
abridged’ for some years.” 
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ANDOVER REVIEW, 


Which discusses with ability, scholarship, 
fairness and conviction all the great topies 
now interesting the religious public, 


$4 a year; 35 cenutsa number, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


“There may be other of our home maga- 
zines which occasionally rise above it, in 
single numbers, as there certainly are 
others which sink below it twelve times in 
the year; but sinking or rising, there is 
not one which on the whole is so satisfae- 
tory, or so much in accord with whatever 
is of real importance in the histor of the 
period.”—R. H. Stoddard, in N. Mail 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Edited by Allen Thorndike Rice, 
BRILLIANT, 
IMPARTIAL, 
THOROUGH, 
FEARLESS. 
For more than seventy a ant ad leading organ of 


American thought and scholars 


Its contributors include almost every name of 
eminence in both hemispheres. 


It discusses those topics which are uppermost in 
the public mind, and presents all sides of contro- 
verted questions. 


A department of reliable Book Reviews gives in- 
formation as to the best books. 

#5 per one. All newsdealers and booksellers. 
Publishing office 


3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


NOW READY. 
NEW EDITION 


LAUDES DOMINI 


Printed from new plates made from new and 
larger type. The names of authors and com- 
posers have been added to the page, but no 
additions or changesin the hymns and tunes 
have been made. 

The book has-already been adopted by 
many of the most prominent churches 
Coenen the country, and is the most suc- 
cessful hymn and tune book recently issued. 


IN PRESS. 
AN ABRIDCED EDITION. 


A selection from the above, designed for 
churches which may prefer a smaller book, 
and for prayer-meeting use. It contains 613 
hymns and 389 tunes. 


THE CENTURY Co., 33 E. 17th St., 
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exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 
N=¥sF4 76 Pages, 30 Couts, 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.'10 Spruce Street N. ¥ 
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“There is appar aiined nothing suspicious or 
unusual either in the language or in the 
chirography of this letter. It would prob- 
ably be approved and passed by nine officials 
out of ten—and yet it contains the words, 
‘Tell Alexe to fly; arrest threatened.” 

The cipher letter given above is from Mr. 
Kennan’s ** Russian Provincial Prisons,” in 
the January Century. The evils of the 
system, attempts at reform, and prison life 
are here described, together with the “knock 
alphabet’ and ‘cipher square.’ 

TheChicago Tribune, saysof Mr. Kennan’s 
papers: “Probably no other magazine arti- 
cles printed inthe English language just 
now touch upon a subject which so vitally 
interests, for many reasons, all thoughtful 
people in Europe, America and Asia. 
With every article Mr. Kennan deepens 
the impression that his work has fallen 
into exactly the right hands. He is no 
sensationalist, no sentimentalist. He is 
careful, independe nt, human, and above 
all rigorously tr uthful.” 

The January CENTURY further contains: 
THE FORMATION OF LINCOLN’S CABINET 


and the question of the Evacuation of Sum- 
ter, with many unpublished letters from 
Cabinet members, including one from Mr. 
Seward declining the Secretaryship of. 
State. Portraits are given. 
MEISTERSCHAFT, by MARK TWAIN. 

“The Patent Universally-Applicable Au- 
tomatically-Adjustable Language Drama.’ 
A three-act play of wide interest. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 

John Gilbert, by J. Ranken Towse, with 
six portraits, five in character. 

Two articles on the West and Western 
Sport, by E. V. Smalley and Lieutenant 
Schwatka, illustrated by Farny and Geo. 
Inness, Jr. 

The Catacombs of Rome, their origin 
and historical value, by Prof. Schaff, with 
thirteen pictures. 

John Ruskin, the man and his work, by 
the art critic W. T. Stillman. Frontispiece 
portrait. 
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FICTION. 

By Dr. Eggleston, Geo. W. Cable, and H. 
S. Edwards (author of ‘* Two Ruuaways’’), 
with illustrations; and chapters of Mr. 
Stockton’s The Dusantes. 

OTHER CONTENTS 


include Pecuniary Economy oft Food by 
Prot. Atwater; Open Letters, Editorials, 
Poems by Jas. Whitcomb Riley and others, 
Bric-d-Brac, etc. etc. 

All dealers sell it; price $4.00 a year, 35 
cents a number. By a special offer, new 
subscribers beginning with this January 
number canhave Nov. and Dec. free, and 
thus begin the volume and the Russian pa- 

ers. Or new subscribers beginning with 

Nov. can have the twelve numbers of the 
past year. (Nov, ’86 to Oct. ’87 inclusive), to 

egin the Lincoln Life, with a year’s sub- 
scription for $6.00; the back numbers 
bound, with subsc~iption, $7.50. All dealers 
and the publishers fill orders for back num- 
bers. THE CENTURY Co., New York. 
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4 HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR 
STATESMEN, OUR SCHOLARS, OUR 
MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 


APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPAIDIA. 





American Biography 


The Only National Standard. 





“* APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN BioG- 
RAPHY ” contains a biographical sketch of every per- 
son eminent in American civil and military history, 
in law and politics, in divinity, literature and art, in 
science, and ininvention, including distinguished per- 
sons born abroad that are related to our national his- 
tory, and embraces all the countries of North and 
South America. It is a complete history of the New 
World in every branch of human achievement. 

Numerous flattering testimonials have been re- 
ceived from distinguished gentlemen who have ex- 
amined the work, a few of which we here subjoin: 


From the Hon. GEORGE BANCROFT. 
** The most complete work that exists on the subject.” 


From the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


“ Surprisingly well done, To ye interested in 
American history or literature the work will be indispen- 
sable ’ 


From NOAH PoRTER., D.D., LL._D., ex-President of 
Yale College. 
“ Itis with great pleasure that I certify to the excel- 


lence of * Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy.’ 
From the Hon, M. B WAITER, Chief-Justice of the 
nited States. 


“IT have looked it over with considerable care and find 
nothing to say except in praise.’’ 


Compiete in six volumes, 8vo, containing nearly 800 
pages each; each volume illustrated with at least ten 
fine stee] portraits andseveral hundred smaller vign- 
ette portraits and views of birthplaces, residences, 
etc, 





Sold only by subseription. Agents wanted. Spec- 
imen pages and price-list sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORE. 


HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D 


AND 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Illustrations and 5 Colored Plates 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 


In every home where children abound 
there isusually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for *‘‘children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or “ children’s 
classics.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, etc., ete., costing several dollars 
more. And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought which 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between ita 
covers the cream ef all books named above, 
and at the sdme time furnish everything 
else which could possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle, It is impossible 
to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad to 
send further information to any who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
a very costly one to make, and yet it ia 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere. 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, forthough it 
thing for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated as the “‘ sovereigns of (te Hearts 
and Homes,’’ 


GB Special Circulars on application to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, N. _ 
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NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE National Temperance Society pub- 
lishes 1,600 different publications, among 
which are the following: 


Decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, affirming the constitutionality of Prohi- 
bition and denying the right of compensation. as 
rendered by the court, the 15th of December, to- 
gether with Justice Pield’s dissenting opinion. 
BE Ee POE. PUD. occ ccccccccssccsasgcesesccese Uy) 


The National Temperance Almanac and 
Teetotaler’sYear Book for LSS, By J. N 
Stearns 


Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 
Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Mlustrations, etc. 


Africa and the Driuk Trade, By Canon Farar. 
Free Kum on the Congo. 48 page Ww 


The Water Lily. An Illustrated Monthly Paper 
for the Very Little Folks, half the size of the 
Youth’s Temperance Banner, fall of stories and 
helpful reading. Single subscriptions, price 10 
cents a year. For four or more copies to one ad- 
dress, at the rate of 6cents; 100 copies, $6a year. 


J. N. STE ARNS, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


NEWSPA PER 


BATES, ‘ "PARK Row, 
AD VERTISIXG AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 





MUSIC. 


Gospel Hymns No. 5, 


By IRA D. SANERT 1S pean ANAHAN — 
GEO! C. STE 


NOW R SADY. 

Will be used by MR, MOODY at Louisville. 

4I1X YFARS HAVING ELAPSED SINCE GOSPEL 
‘ Hymns No, 4 was issued, Christiaan workers 
throughout the land have felt the need of additional 
new  £0ngs: and to meet this demand GOs 

Ss No, 5 has been prepared. Each piece in 
the book “has been carefully tested by the authors, 
and oy those retained that are especially adapted 
for use in devotional services. 

Gospel Hymns No. 5 
Contains a greater number of pew sengs than any 
of the preceding volumes, together with the best of 
the old favorites, and standard selections of unques- 
tioned merit. 

This collection contains 208 pages, of the same size 
and shape as other numbers of the series, but, while 
greatiy increased in size, the prices are the same as 
for preceding single volumes, viz 

Price per 100, by Express, Charges not Prepaid. 
Music Edition, Board Covers.......... $30.00 
Word Edition, Paper Covers........... 5.00 

** (Minion Type) Board Covers. 10,00 
If ordered by mail. add five cents per copy to Music and 
two centsto Word Edition. 

vt?” Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still published. 5is not expected to 
supersede but to pane ment them, 

Orders may be sent to either of the Publishers, or 
any book or music dealer. 

PUBLISHED BY 


Biglow & Main, | The John Church Co, 


6 East Ninth 8t..N.Y | 74 W. Pourth 8t., Cin, 
a Bandolph 8t., Chicago 119 Bast 16th St. N. Y. 


J.CHURCH&Co., Music Publisbers.Cincinnati.0 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
ENGRAVINGS 


New Year's Presents, 


The SIGNING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION, by Carpenter. $2.00 by mail, 
post-paid. 

The AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
$2.00 by mail, post-paid. 

Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


_ EDUCATION. 





AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, .s"BSica®.. 


prompuy pt ided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Se chool Property rented and sold. 
School and Kinde rgarten Material, etc. 
J.W SCHE MERHOKN & Co. 7 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


A Sketch of the Field of Practical 
Short-hand, 


with plan of instruction by mail, for the 
information of those who wish to learn the 
art. By James H. Fish, Stenographer to 
the United States Courts in New York and 
Brooklyn. Sent on application, inclosing 5 
cents postage. Address 
JAMES H. FISH, 
229 Broadway,New York, 
P,-0, Box, 138. 
BASRRENS SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Syracuse, N. Y.. may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to in) form no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


pplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Sema for circular. E.0.F isk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


THE winter term in this Institution will commence 
Jan. 5th, 1888. For circular send to 
MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal. Norton, Mass. 


WANTED, AGENTS, | ETC. 


ry io S88 a day. Samples worth 91.50. FREE 
Soph: not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster Safetv Rein HolderCo., Holly, Mich 
100 ¢ FP PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 
T to men canvassers for Dr, scott's 
Seanins icceein Belts, Brushes, etc. lady 
agents wanted for Electric Corsets. Quick sales. Write 
at once for terms. Dr. Scott,s42 Broadway N. Y¥Y. 


NTS WANTED. 
something entirely new and 
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Financial. 


MR. FLANNAGAN’S PAMPHLET. 


Mr. W. W. FLANNAGAN, the Cashier of 

the Commercial National Bank of this 

city, has sent tous a pamphlet from his 

penon the ‘ necessity for a bank circula- 

tion” to meet the commercial wants of 

the people. These wants, as he clearly 

shows, cannot be adequately met without 

such a circulation. We have always be- 

lieved in this doctrine. 

Mr. Flannagan, after developing this 

point somewhat at large, expresses the 

opinion that*‘ a satisfactory bank circu- 

lation may be had, which will meet all 

the requirements of trade, if Congress can 

be induced to pass alaw of which the 

following is a synopsis”: 

“1. By utilizing silver bullion as hereto- 

fore suggested by the writer. 

‘*2. By the pledge of state, municipal and 

county bonds under certain limitations and 

conditions. 

“*(a) Bonds must be issued by a state, city 

or couaty, having taxable values under its 

jurisdiction, ten times the amount of its 

whole debt. 

**(b) Interest must have been paid at 

maturity, and for five consecutive years 

previous to the pledge, ordeposit, with the 

government, 

““(c) Circulation must not be delivered to 

any bank in excess of ninety per cent. of the 

par value of the bonds deposited nor more 
than its capital. 

**3. The circulation to be a first lien on all 

the assets of the bank, to cover any de- 
ficiency which may arise from sale of bonds 
held as security therefor. 

“4, Tax arising from the circulation, to 
be held as a guarantee fund for all creditors 
of insolvent national banks. To give flexi- 
bility this tax to be at the rate of one per 
cent. per annum on amount issued + bank 
in excess of 75 per cent. of capital, 34 of 1 

per cent. on amount issued in excess of 50 
per cent. of capital, and 44 of 1 per cent. on 
amount issued in excess of 25 per cent. of 
capital 

* 5. In case of the sale of any bonds, held 
as security for the circulation of any insol- 
vent bank, below 90 per cent. or the par 
value of said bonds, all similar bonds de- 
posited by every other bank, if any, shall be 
retired, and satisfactory bonds or money de- 
posited to the full extent of the circulation 
secured thereby. 

6. All bonds accepted as security shall 
be first approved by a commission consisting 
of the Treasurer of the United States ex- 
officio, the Comptroller of the Currency e.r- 
officio, and a bank officer selected annually 
by the American Bankers’ Association in 
convention assembled.” 

These suggestions are made to meet the 
exigency that will exist when the public 
debt shall have heen entirely paid off, and, 
censequently, when the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment shall cease to be available as a 
basis for the issue of national bank-notes. 
This debt will ultimately be entirely ex- 
tinguished; and when this becomes a fact 
our national bank system would collapse 
unless Congress shall establish some new 
regulation in regard to the issue of bank- 
notes. What Mr. Flannagan thinks 
should be done is stated in the above 
** synopsis.” 
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THE STATUS OF BI-METALLISM. 


Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON, than whom no 
better man could have been chosen for 
the purpose, was, some time ago, ap- 
pointed by the President to make a visit 
to Europe, and ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, the state of European public senti- 
ment on the question of bi-metallism, 
and report the result of his examination 
to this Government. He has performed 
this duty and made his report, which by 
the President has been transmitted to the 
Senate. Mr. Atkinson summarizes the 
contents of his report in the following 
conclusions : 

‘*1. There is no prospect of any change in 
the present monetary system of European 
States which can modify or influence the 
financial policy of the United States at the 
present time. 

‘*2. There are noindications of any change 
in the policy of the financial authorities of 
the several States visited by me which war- 
rant any expectation that the subject of a 
bi-metallic treaty for a common legal 
tender, coupled with the free coinage of sil- 
ver, will beseriously considered at the pres- 
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3. There is no indication that the subject 
of bi-metallism has received any intelligent 
or serious consideration, outside of a small 
circle in each country named, as a probable 
or possible remedy for the existing causes 
of alleged depression in trade. 
“4. There is no considerable politically 
organized body of influentiai persons in 
either country with whom a combination 
could be made, if such a combination or co- 
operation were desirable on the part.of a 
similar body in the United States, for pro- 
moting any definite or practicable measures 
of legislation to bring about the adoption of 
the bi-metallic theory according to the 
commonly accepted meaning of that term. 
The discussion is as yet almost wholly per- 
sonal and without concentration of purpose 
or the presentation of any well devised 
measure capable of being acted upon.” 
There is really nothing new to the peo- 
ple of the United States in the facts gath- 
ered and reported by Mr. Atkinson. What 
he says is subdstantialiy the story told by 
Mr. Manton Marble, who was sent to Eu- 
rope on a similar errand by President 
Cleveland at the commencement of his 
administration. 
The Governments of Europe are entirely 
willing that the Government of the 
United States should pursue the experi- 
ment of coining sham silver dollars to its 
heart's content, and then take the conse- 
quences; but they do not propose, either 
by treaty or otherwise, to make them- 
selves parties to the experiment. This is 
as well settled as anything can be. No- 
body in his senses supposes that this coun- 
try alone can fix a ratio of value between 
gold and silver for the world. This is too 
biga job for any single government to 
accomplish. We may call the sham sil- 
ver dollar the equivalent of the gold dol- 
lar; but this will not make it so, and will 
not affect the price of silver in the markets 
of the world. We cannot force bi-metal- 
lism upon the nations of the earth, or per- 
manently sustain it among ourselves with- 
out their concurrence and co-operation. 
When Congress will come to its senses, 
and repeal the silver law of 1878, we do 
not know; yet we do know that the ex- 
periment of trying to make water run up 
hill by a legislative statute is sheer non- 
sense, and that the silver law, if kept in 
operation long enough, will bring the 
grave financial evils upon this country. 
This in the very nature of things must be 
the result. 
ne eee eee 


FARM MORTGAGES IN MICHIGAN. 


THE report of the Commissioner of the 
Labor Bureau of Michigan shows that of 
the 90,803 farms in that state concerning 
which he was able to obtain information, 
43,079 were mortgaged, and that the 
mortgages amounted to from 55 to 60 per 
cent. of the assessed valuation of the farms, 
The average annual interest paid on these 
mortgages is a fraction over seven per cent. 
Hence in every fourteen years an amount 
in interest equal to the mortgage loan is 
paid, leaving the Joan itself unliquidated. 

These figures prove that Michigan farm- 
ers are contending with a formidable 
drawback upon their prosperity in the 
amount of interest which they have to 
pay on mortgage loans. A farm must be 
of the very first character in order to 
stand so heavy an encumbrance, and en- 
able the owner thereof by the sale of its 
products to extricate himself therefrom. 
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MR. BLAINE’S SILLY IDEA. 


OnE of the points presented in the 
Blaine interview on the President’s Mes- 
sage. as reported in the New York Trib- 
une, certainly is not creditable to his good 
sense. If we understand him, he would 
keep up a high rate of Federal taxation, 
even if it produced a large surplus beyond 
the ordinary expenses of the Government; 
and, as one of the means of getting rid of 
this surplus, and returning it back to the 
people, he would distribute a portion of 
it among the states, and thus lighten the 
state ‘‘tax on real estate.” That is t 
say, he would have the Federal Govern- 
ment raise by taxation more money than 
it needs for any practical purpose, and 
then find an outlet for this excess by giv- 
ing it back to the states. 

This strikes us as a very queer and silly 
idea, and we are surprised that so shrewd 








ent time by them. 


It is not likely to find any favor with the 
people, or commend him to their favor. 
The power of taxation was given to the 
General Government that it might raise 
the means of defraying its own expenses ; 
and the same power was left in the sev- 
eral states that they might do the same 
thing in respect to their expenses. There 
is no interference between the two sys- 
tems of taxation, and no reason why 
either should be used to relieve the bur- 
dens imposed under the other. Mr. 
Blaine’s idea has no basis except in the 
political fertility of hisown brain. The 
states are quite competent to raise by tax- 
ation all the money they need, without 
the aid of the General Government acting 
as a tax-gatherer in their behalf. 
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NEW YORE CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarter- 
ly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
call the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the reports is 
given herewith. 

MURRAY HILL BANK. 
I cccoctevosucesecy-eseens 





Capital stock. Se ee roe 100.000 
aed aiken Keka aananiiek des 100.000 
U ndivided Se ae 150,530 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
—_— EES Mee al St Pe $2,901,311 
Er rere 240,000 
EN RS eee 79,996 
Undivided profits................. 53,001 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
ES sc eenaccenannses. oes $3,000,633 
SR ern 300,000 
Ls Mabathabseusaenesavaees 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 97.801 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market has experienced no 
important change since our last report. 
except that rates have stiffened a little 

owing to the increased demand that has 
been brought about by the settlements at 
the close of the year. Loanable funds 
have continued in good supply, and have 
been readily available on time as well as 
on call, though there has been a harden- 
ing tendency experienced in the interior 
money centers, which has attracted the 
attention of investors and found profita- 
ble employment for much of the idle sur- 
plus that has been upon the market. The 
limited character of stock speculation has 
curtailed the demand for call money, 
which probably accounts to some extent 
for the ease that prevails; and, beyond 
the renewal of old loans, there has been 
very little inquiry for money on long 
time. The bank statement was more 
favorable than expected, but the banks 
will be inclined to a conservative policy 
for a while, until the flow of cur- 
rency from the interior commences, 
There is no scarcity of funds upon the 
market and there is no likelihood that 
any stringency will be experienced for 
some time to come as the disbursements 
from the Treasury Department have been 
very large and the dividends due on the 
first of January have been available, so 
that very little apprehension is felt re- 
specting the future of the money market. 
Domestic Exchange on New York in 
Western cities has advanced to a pre- 
mium, which indicates the shipment of 
funds hither. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have fluctu- 
ated between 3@7 per cent., but 53@6 per 
cent. represents the rate at which borrow- 
ers have supplied the bulk of their wants, 
the closing rate yesterday being 5 per 
cent. There has been very little doing in 
commercial paper, and rates are almost 
entirely nominal. First-class bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 6@6} per cent. discount, four 
months at 64@7, and good single-named 
paper at 7@ 8}. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The opening of the week on the Stock 
market was characterized by active trad- 
ing, and a firm tone was soon developed 
upon the cessation of the Reading strike. 
Business continued in moderate propor- 
tions and values have shown a tendency 
to advance. The active stocks closed 
much higher than a week ago, and from 
the inferences to be drawn there is every 
probability of the opening of the new year 
establishing a more active stock market 
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as the looking back over the past year 
does not prove very satisfactory to the 
brokers, as it has been a year of disap- 
pointments and dwindled prosperity. It 
has been a year of room-trading and 
small profits with no fleeceable lambs in 
the shape of the ‘* dear public.” However 
general business in the financial as well 
as the commercial line has prospered, but 
Wall Street has been dull. Whether the 
present year is to be a duplicate of the 
past remains to be seen. 
U. 8. BONDS 

Government bonds were quiet, with but 
little demand. Prices, however, were 
firm and the closing quotations were as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked. 

4s. if. a 107% 1 
4s. ss ae, caaannniine nen 107 108 
= on Pb cesceccccssevscs --++ 7 4 

‘ ‘| "era ook 27 
Currency te, 1806..000002002° 2°22 — 
Currency 66, 1906....... ......... sss. 121 oe 
ES 123 ‘ 
} = aaeRaaeeaesets 125 
OweeTeBSH Gh, MOD... cccccccvccccccccces 127 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 

A fair demand was experienced for city 
bank stocks, and more interest was man- 
ifested by investors than for some time 
past. The following are the closing quo- 
tations: 





























Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
America..........175 180 Madison Square. 0 105 
_——— 1 . 140% 142 echanics’...... 164 «170 
! 20 — |Mercantile ... ..1i0 — 

— |M erchants’ —? & 145 
i ia erchants’ Ex... — 122 
21 — |Market......... - 

--168 170 | Mech’s& Trad’ - 
Corn Exchange. -— 25 |Metropolitan . 2 
Chemical.......5100 3400 |Nassau...... - 

cout 134 |New York.. = 
14 [Ninth Nath. 22/130 145 

- pores America..1200  — 

140 _- 

- 13 

_ 166 

147 =_ 

- 170 

- 142 
Gallatin siebtw oneal 200 - 148 
_ 120 

— {St. Nichol 126 

40 des: 107 

— |Third Nat’) 120 

— |Union...... lik — 
Unit’ ‘dstatesNat. 20 = 








FINANCIAL NOTES, 

Messrs. Hatch & Foote, of No. 9 Nassau 
St., this city, offer investors securities of 
different kinds, including railroad bonds, 
paying 6 per cent. interest. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Company 
who offer for sale four per cent. bonds of 
the Nebraska Extension of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
bearing four per cent. interest due May 
first, 1927. 

The Gartield National Bank, one of the 
soundest and safest of new banks in this 
city, has just been designated as a deposi- 
tory of public money to the extent of a 
million dollars. This is in accordance 
with the general plan of the Treasury 
Department to keep the surplus revenue 
in circulation among the people instead 
of piling it up in the Treasury at Wash- 
ington. Within five months over $40,- 
000,000 have been distributed over the 
saan in this manner—a wise thing to 

Oo. 
DIVIDENDS. 

The Commercial National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable January 3d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 3d. 

The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, on all sums 
from five dollars to $3,000, which have 
been deposited three months, payable 
January 16th. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half 
per cent. per annum, payable January 
16th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a nalf per cent. per annum, on all accounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, 
payable after January 16th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a —_ per cent. per annum, on all 
sums u $3,000, payable January 16th. 

The aan Savings Bank has a 
interest at the rate of three and a half 
cent. per annum, payable January 16t ay 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, on accounts of $1,000 
and under; and on the excess of $1,000, 
and not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of 
three a cent. per annum, payable Janu- 


“The Manhattan Savings Institution has 








declared interest at the rate of three and 


a half per cen a annum on sums not 
exceeding $3.0 able January 16th. 
The Metropolitan | vings Bank has de- 


clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three anda half per 
cent. per annum, payable January 18th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend, at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. perannum, 
on all sums of five dollars and upward to 
$3,000, payable January 16th. 

The United States Illuminating Co. has 
declared a dividend of two and a half per 
cent., payable at the Mercantile Trust 
Co., January 5th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gee insiené, ee Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies 


Isse Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


of YAILASLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN \ THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT _ 
“ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & ve 


_Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


Vermilye & Co., — 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

















For Safety, Come to Winfield. 


Conservative policy. Offer no loans west of the 
th’ in Nebraska, Kansas or Territories. All loans 
in counties where we have been lending money for 
nearly 17 years with no loss. Rich, populous, South- 
ern Kansas. Take no § per cent. risks. No loans 
offered in counties of less than 15,000 inhabitants. 
Every mortgage made to stand on its own bottom. 

luvestors direct, Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
Winfield, Kansas, Frank Lombard, 66 Mt. Vernon St., 
East Somerville, Mass.; Jos. H. Towne, Salem, Mass.; 
Geo. A. West, 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Loans chieflyin Sumner Reno, Sedgwick, Butler 
and Cowley Counties, Kansas. Ask for list of loans 
on hand and references. 


H.W. HALL, M’n’g’r, 34 1-2 Pine St., N.Y. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita. Kansas, with Capital a A 8500000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1,000,000, m 
7 per cent, —— ced First Mortgage 








(or 8 per cent. if unguaranteed), en improved farms 
and productive city property in 

Famous Arkansas Valley of Southern Kan- 
sas, All property loaned upon iscarefully examined. 
ll years experience and > oss to a singie investor. 
Address i @ ee, | ras LEWIS, Manager Home 
Office, Wich Kan., . F. Lewis, Lincoln, Na- 
tional Bank ‘Building, ‘New ow Work City. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
BANKERS, 
NO.9 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
WE OFFER FOR SALE SAFE 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
PAYING SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W.S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
. St Paul, Minn, 


KANSAS | JAVIATH COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... *.$226,000, 00 
Devotes its entire whe to nogutiating First Mort- 
for Eastern Investors. 








Absolute Sa. ety. Good adarees, 
references and tugsher i] 
5 E Whe 1 Sec’ P.T. %. Garnet Ass ted t-Sec’y. 
- Eh. eeler, '. : 
Topeka, Kan. {31 Devonshire St., Boston, Mags 





HOLDERS OF 


WABASH BONDS 


On lines east of the Mississippi River 


Are requested to deposit their bonds with the Central 
Trust Company, No. 54 Wall Street, New York, in a 
anes of the Pian of Reorganization agreed upon 

he Bondholders’ Committees and the Purchasing 
Committee. 

For the principal of all bonds, new fifty-year 5 per 
cent. gold bonds will be given when the reorganiza- 
tion is comple 

When bonds are deposited, the lirst Mortgage 
Bonds and Funded Debt Bonds and scrip of same (ex- 
cept the Detroit Division) receive cash for ail ac- 
wae interest. and = for interest on over-due cou- 


Second. Mortga ges spend Funded Debt Bonds or Scrip 
troit Division, receive First Mort- 

gage Bonds for all accrued interest and also for inter- 
est on over-due coupons, to November Ist, 1887. 

Consolidated Mortgages, Funded Debt, ‘and Seri 
Wabash Mortgage 7s of a receive F = 
Mortgage Bonds for all accrued intere 

The Central Trust Company will give e for all secur- 
ities its Cesgeeesy receipts exchangeable for en- 
graved certificates as soon as they can be prepared, 
which receipts = poe will bear interest from 
November Ist, able semi-annually. 

The time for depontting a ee under this Plan is 
limited to January 20t) 

Full details can be obtained at the Central Trust 


Company, 
7Auss F. JOY, Coaiemeaa, ) 
THOS. H. HUBBARD, | Purchasing 
ED GAR T WELLES, 


‘ Committee. 
0. D. ASHLEY, J 


CYRUS J. .L.4 WRERCE, / 
{ Bondholders’ 


THOS. B. ATKINS, ‘Committe 
The above plan is recommended to the Bondholders 
represented by tre yndersiqned 
N. RENCE, Chairman, 
First Guha y Bemaiaitece’ Committee. 
NEW YORK, November 2st, 1887. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 





braska and Dakota. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash peers $1 pit 


for the prompt eymens Tra the rine land interest 
These bonds are absolutely the 
best investment offered, Also guaranteed mort- 
gages yielding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
ayable semi-annually. 
OFFICES: 


No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


No, 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
___ SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


KANSAS CITY 
SHARES $100.00 EACH 
IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 03 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground tn the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the tash- 
ionable residence section, at a ina bargatn, and are 
~ ean a eyperonte to handle it. We will plat and 








R 
Hi. The yt fhe ate is fal 1 paid, Ae 

aa is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest 4 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder*to receive 

such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certiticate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
: ndicate. We retain the ren-aining 4% as compensa- 

tion for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 





ocated in the best f+ of lows, Kansas, Ne- 

ages on and 
residence properties in Des Mo’ _ ror particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
Des aa — 


Or, R. E. Gerpenter, 38 Fesk B 
Edward Forsythe, 703 $ Walnut t Street. Phila. 


8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, in addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 1.0% 


in sums of $1,000 on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and 1 large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets &2. wy 69. 
Surplus and undivided protits #851, 364.48 


WILLIAM H. PA RMENTER, 


New England Geueral Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON, 


The Western Farm M Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


AUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 





Paid-up Capital $500,000 00 
Add’l Stockholders’ liability _ 500,000 00 
TotalGuaranty - - - % 1,000,000 00 


First Mortgage Loans. 


[1/ THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent Loans,and its own 
, Six Per Cent. GOLD 
DEBENTURES based thereon. 
105,000 of Real Estate First Mort- 
gages on property worth three wae 

amount A loans, deposited with, and 
secignee to American Loan & Trust 
Company, New York, as special secur4| 
ity foreach. $100, 000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


[1] 
Gold Debentures. 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
‘Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets. Interest semi-annual, Principal 
and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over? 300 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with these securities, 
8. O. THACHER, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 
W.’E. GrirFitn, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
a rence, Y. P. and Gen. Manager. P. E. Emery, ad 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L.H. Perkins, Sec. aA. 
AMBLER, Treas. 
OFFICES : New York, 187 Broadway, C. 4 Hine & Son, Agts. 
Albany, N, Y., Tweddle Building, M. VY. B. Bull & Co. — 
Boston, 34 School St., M. D. Brooks, Agt. Phila., 1 
4th St., Frank Skinner, Agt. 
Full information, with Ustof directors, references, 
etc., furnished on application. 
L. H. PERKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


" and One-half the 
0 Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE Saves money ip Real Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take tit \- your name and sell when good -- ~ 
3 be realized. We agree to return to you 
principal, 8 per cent. —— = one-half of all coulis 
above that. For our services, our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu ef Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


The Duluth Elevator Company, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


FULL PARTICULARS BY 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul and Duluth, Minn, and 18 Wall 8t., N. Y 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


















ne Moines, Iowa, with on ital of $150,000, of- 
“gs seer ee ortga es, also 6 per 
cent ti its c ion 

by ‘Sent with the American 


Loan and «> Of New York. Abundant 
references. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, “$500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and Morigerces by_a Permanent 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRED BY L 

DIRECTORS : 

A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
oie A. Koppel, oo Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. U nangst, Counse 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
Schwarzwaelder, A . W edemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, J ad 4 "F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague Ste, Brooklyn, __ 


71% GOLD 8% 


ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal 
lute satisfaction in every Sou oe heukes on on colosted city noone 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the — 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N. On “oor? a fp 
10 own bank. Nothing safer or more desirabl ae 
Om: n advance on six and nine months’ on 


“P'* Ness County Bank, e 
N.C. MERRILL, President. —_ NESS CITY, Kansas. 


For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easter 
Office, 40 WATER ST., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD. = 
T Will call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. } 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
MOB i a ass cocesceccsncessteerseebasbe 1857. 


REAL ESTATE po siission 
PROPERTY RENTED 72°24 


remittances made promptly. 


T AXES — J assessments looked after and 


First Mort; f term of years 
LOANS Siretuliy westistad rm of Y 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds,7 to 

per cent, Semi-Annual [nterest. Negotia 
the y—7 y * Mortgage and Investment Com- 

pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran- 
teed and remitted to lender without charge. 
Best Location in the Union ‘teen years’ ex- 
perience. Ample Capital. Wide “connections. Kefer 
to the Congregatienalist. Send for form, circular 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 
IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS, 


Address J. H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


THE THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


» Oteeme Bald t "$300,000 
Caper st o8 ETI Sunae BONDS 
Interest Tatorest payable a & at 4th Nat’l Bank, Fy. A 


Gaaer, same saperiion as the 5 
BesurityOo, Hartford, trastes. Send forciroular. 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREOBY FIRST MORTGAGES 

















% A Interest to Investors. 
ee ee 


Pomi-A nauall 
BO Ay Interest t payable vant y> 


joars xy ,,and Never cout a D lar 


hoy us yy eonler 


iabold fisher & to. Sine 


By perminsion we refer to Rev. W.A, Noe D.D., 
ee day a" Kansas, former 
W Goodin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa, 


y Chalrmaa 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[January 5, 1888, 








Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST fo. 


KANSAS CITY merase? 
Capital Pald-np fea 
SuUrplas..... .......+- 

Reserve Liabi icy 
Offers its 6 Per Ce 





t_ also anes GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, lirst mortgages on Kansas City business pro 
erty ant improved farms in KANSAS ted MISSOU RI. 

Call at office or write for full particulars to 

JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York C ity, 239 Broadway. 
Providence, R 27 Custom House St. 
Philadel _ Pa. 144 South 4th St. 
London, England, 9% Gresham St. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


"1% MO} AND MINNESOTA 


%* MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Lad River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal and interest gparantee a, 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, six years’ Expe 
rience, "Write for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Incorpogated, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


PER CENT, FIRST MORTGAGES 


negotiated on property worth 
loan. The best sec +4! in pity a Ls 
ments made jointly and larger interests obtain- 
ed. Send for onr Joint Investment Pian. 
an ) Bell & Eyster, SMITH & JACKSON 
References Paine & Lardner, Investment Agents, 
here Sam. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Mina. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
mually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
’* Information to investors.” 




















T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the C smgeny 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report. 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen a experience; over 
$13, 3,000,000. negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. Boston office, 46 C ongress Street,Geo, M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


a FIRST MORTGAGE 
ay O 


FE ANS 


< Mt FS INDIANA. Thisis the best 
Corn and Wheat region in U.S. 323,000. 000 bushels are 
raised annually. They have een ‘settled nearly SO 
years so that improvements are far advanced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county in 
we loan, making our securities reliable. We 
have placed near $1: 000,000 without long. in these 
securities. Over ear ‘residence here. Write for 
full pestfoujarste yh DICKINSON & CO,, Riche 
mond ind, 





INVESTMENT 
G to BSxcnce BONDS. 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, Cc HARTE R OAK NATIONAL BANK 





Qt A RTERL ¥ REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER .on the morning of Saturday, the 
l7th day of Y.-S, 1587: 








RESOURCES. 

Loang and discounts, as per sche dule. $2,026,005 78 
Due from directors of the 

bank, included in loans and 

GSI, a cnc ccovecgocesenece $138,870 60 
Overdrafts, as per schedule...............- 11,939 11 
Due from trust companies, 

state and national banks, 

as per schedule... 203,285 74 
Banking-house and lot, as per 

schedule. ee $75,000 00 
Other real estate, ‘as "per 

schedule ccpeesecesencenceencs 19,4¢7 Is— 4,467 15 

26,000 00 

Specie 137,025 0 
United States jezai-tender notes and cir- 

culating notes of national banks. ‘ 140,121 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 

checks for the next day's 

SL. : tccsnccusnadenctees $171,705 76 
Other items carried as cash, 

as per schedule. 62,466 1i— =. 254,261 87 


Loss and expense, viz.: 
Taxes paid. 


Current expenses eereee Re 





~ $2,901,310 82 








LIABILITIKS. 

Capital mocks paid in, in cash.........050++ %240,000 00 
Faepene f WIG... cosccccvee evens eenes 76,906 41 
Undivided prt viz.: 

Discount ° $51,864 14 

Interest. siagnceneboesd 439 09 

Other protits pebece esececcece 697 2— 53,001 12 
Due depositors as follows, viz 

Deposits subject to c heck.. ®, 130,162 07 

Demand certificates ot de- 

DEn ns + ced cquecesee oc 15,288 19 

Certified checks. . 73,942 14— 2,217,392 40 
Due trust companies, state 

and national barks, as per 

BCNEAUIC.....0.cesesceseereces 400 69— 318,400 09 


315, 
Amount due not included under either of 

the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid divide ei £520 S0— 520 80 
$2,901,510 82 
STATE OF phd SoU COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33,: 
E. E. GEDNEY, Vice-President. and F. R, INGER- 
SOLL, ¢ bie r, of the NORTH KI VER BANK, a bank 
located and doing business at No.187 Greenwich Street, 
inthe city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accumpnaring the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on the 
ith og of of December, 1887, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 
said 4 ‘has been transacted at the location hamed, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
seaeees Saturday, the 17th Co ye its], as 

e day on which such repers shail be made, 
. GEDNEY, Vice- _President. 

rt. INGERSOLL, Cashier 
Severall ae aod sworn to by “both ‘depo- 
nents, the ast day of December, 1587, bet ore a 

WILLARD K, 


0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
Q INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investcr shall first receive all of h‘s 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other ome-half (34) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestmenf Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. ee 


St. Paul, Minn, — 


~ BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cua- 
pe collected. We have a very hes - list of i properts 

eferen: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


U ARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the 17th day of December, 1887: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts as per schedule..... #1,656,423 88 
Due from gipertons of So bans. 
included in loans and dis 
COUNTS.....+++++++ e esidoenetions $19,200 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule...............- 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule. . 
Other real estate, as per schedule 
Bonds and mortgages as per schec 
Stocks and bonas as per schedule.. 














CIO. oe ccccce 
United States | te r- 
culating notes of national banks........ 

















108,897 00 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
CRARBOB. cccccccccccccccccvesescccccscoccs 79,916 94 
Other items 
schedule....... 8,380 01 
Current expen 15,734 29 
Assets not included under either of the 
above heads, v ; 
Furniture and fixtures p cocsecceccoosocess 2,500 00 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNL. .....eceeecevececreeeees 3,009 v% 
$2,060,568 38 
“a iam atine. gusn.eee € 
Capital secs paid in, in cash............. i 
pa TO ee rrr tr re 100,000 00 
Undiv ided 1 profits, viz.: 
oo 63 
9,582 4 
‘ 21, 686 3 Si— 150,530 44 
Due deomisaan as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject tocheck.. $1, 558,324 28 
—— certificates of de- 
POSIE. 2... eee rece eereeeeeeeeee 5,865 
obtitea CROOKS. .occesccccece 35,881 ye 1,600,070 80 
Due trust companies, state and nationa 1 . , 
banks, as per schedule.............++++++s 29,594 06 
Amount due not included under either of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Bills re-discounted. £0,529 C8 
Unpaid dividends. ..........--eeeeee vo 
“$2,08 0,568 38 38 


STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youn 88.2 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and AL BERT 
H. GALE, Cashier ot the MURRAY HILL BANK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing 
report, with the schedule acc ompanying the same, is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition oi the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 17th day of Dec., 1s87, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; andthat the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking De artment, des- 
ignating Saturday, the 17th day of Dec., 1887, as the day 
on which such report melt - “made. 
M.A. DARL iG, Presient, 
‘H. GAL E, Cai 
Severally subse ribed and sworn “J 3 both depo- 
nents, the 19th day of December, 1887. ‘ore me, 
THOMAS DARLING, 
(3t)Notary Public. 
City and County of New York. 


Quan ARTERI, 6 REPORT OF THE ORI- 
K, on the morning of Saturday the 
{7th ty ot ghana ty 1E87: 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts, as per sc hedule.... $1,807,427 39 
Due from Directors ot the 

bank included in loans 

and discounts............0++ $29,650 00 
Overdratts, as per schedule.........cc0000s 2,615 56 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 

tional banks, as per schedule.......... 219,422 69 
Banking-house and lot, as 

per schedule........-.-se+e 90,000 00 
Other real estate, as per 

BCHEAUIE. ..ccccocccccecccccccs 900 00— 20,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 7,000 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule....... 252,025 WO) 
SPOChe. .....-coccccegescceccce-cocssevccecovees 211,009 92 
United States jegal- -tender notes, and 

circulating notes of national hanks... 192,345 00 


Cash items, v1z,: 
Bills and “checks for the 


Other items carried as 









cash, as per schedule..... 24,552 25— 129,594 31 
Loss and expense, viz: 
CUPTeNt EXPENSES... ...-0.cceeceeeeeeees . 16,701 22 
$3,000,653 09 
L a ney 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $300,000 00 
SED DE vccnccse cases covececeersccosecs 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 
Rents.... ooee 
INCETOSE. ....-ccccccccscccccess » 5 
Other prd@fts........cccceeese 56,635 47— 97,800 59 
Due deplaitors as follows, viz. 
Deposits ae to check.. $2,901,038 Cy 
— certificates of de- oe 3 
ERR RRR eee Bee te ae 


49,922 55— 2,851,758 74 
Amount due not incladed under either of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends, ..........cceeceeeeeee 1,073 76 
&3,000,655 09 
STATE OF et YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.3 
Ww. ARKEY. ‘President, and NELSON G. 
AYRES, Gashicr of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
located and doing businessat No, 122 Bowery, in the 
’ in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, saith that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
recgese, atrue statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the l7th day of December, 1857, tothe best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they turther say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department. designating Saturday, the l7th day 
of poscmber, "857, as the day on which such report 
shall be made. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, resident. 
NELSON G. AYRES, ey 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by “both depo- 
nents, the 20th day of December, [me before =e 


CHICACO, BURLINCTON, 


AND 


QUINCY RAILROAD CoO. 
NEBRASKA EXTENSION 
4 PER CENT. BONDS, 
DUE MAY 1st, 1927. 
Sinking fund to purchase annually 1 per cent, 
of whole issue at limit of 110 and interest, but no 


drawing of bonds or ny rere —— 
FOR SALE 


AUGUST- BELMONT & CO., 


36 WALL STREET, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


1 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 


Equitable 


$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


6 PER CENT DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no money on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities. Also 


ete BONDS. 

IF FICES 
NEW YORK, 206 B’ way. PHILA.. cor. th and Ches’t 
BOSTON, % Court St.,' | LONDON, ENG 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 





HE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A., NEW 
YorK, December 2th, 1887.—The Board of Direc- 
tors have this day declared a dividen4 of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
January 3d, 1888. The transfer books will remain 
closed until January 5th, 1888. 

E.S. MASON, Cashier. 


WAR BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
New YORK, December 24th, 1887.—The directors 

ot this bank have this day declared a semi-annual 

dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable on and 

after January 3d, 1838. 

The transfer books wih remain closed until that 

date. M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK,? 

New YORK, Dec. 23d, 1887. _§ 

VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 

has this day declared a dividend of THREE PER 

CENT. out of the earnings of the past six months, 

pagent to the ee ers on and after Jan. 5th. 
888. w. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK, December, 25d, issz.§ 


FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND, 
NHE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE _ TO- 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Four 
(4) Per CENT., payable January 3d, 1888, to bg | 
Sate, + ig December 30th, the transfer books wi 
close 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BAN 
NEW YORK, DECEMDER 19th, 1887, ; 


'\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of Four PER 
CENT., payable on and after the third day of January 
next, until which date the transfer books will remain 
losed. G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 








MEBCAPELE NATIONAL BANK, ; 

New K. December 27th, 1887. § 

VHE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 

day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT. 
free of tax, payable on and after January 3d, 188% 

The transfert books will a sy closed until that dace. 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 





THE NORTH RIVER BANK, IN THE CITY OF 
New YORK, NEw YORK pec, 24th, 1887. 4 
SEVENTY-THIRD ae DIEND. 
WPXHE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of af per cent., free of 
tax. Payable on and one Jan, 5 88. 
F. INGERSOL L, Cashier, 





THE ORIENTAL BANK, ' 
NEW YORK, Dec. 2ist, 187.5 
IXTY-NINTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND.—The 
Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of tive (5) per cent., payable Jan, 3d, 18845. The 
transfer books will be closed until that date. 

NELSON G. AYERS, Cashier. 

JOHN M. CRANE, President; A. M. SCRIBA 
GEORGE L, Phase, V ice-President; W. D. V 

VLECK, Assistant Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL SHOE AND A= BANK, } 
or Tas Ory or NEw YOR 


Qixex- -EIGHTH. 
rectors of this bank have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
January 3d, 1888, until which date the transfer books 
will be closed. A. M. SCRIBA, Cashier. 


6 ashier 





THE TRapaenne s Heseem as. Bax K,? 
NEW YORK, Dec. 20th, 1887. § 


DIVIDEND OF THREE (?) PER CENT., 
will be paid to the stockholders of this bank on 
and after January 3d, 1888. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


79TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


BAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. 3 CHAMBERS STREET. 


INTEREST HAS BEEN, DECLARED re i 
three and six mo Decem ra it 


three thousan 
AND ONE-H ALE PER 
after January lth, 
LLIAM H. See. President. 
_CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Sec 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, New York, 


New York, December 31st, 1887. 
DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six mouths 
ending this date, at the rate of Three and 
One-Half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
January ist, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, January 16th, 1888. 

HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
_ DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 

CORNER 8TH AVENUE AND 42D STREET. 
Fifty-fitth consecutive semi-annual dividend. 
Onand after January 16th, 1888, by order of the 
Trustees, a dividend atthe rate of Three and One- 
Half percent. per annum will be paid depositors en- 
titied thereto en all sums of $5 rk, to $5,000. Money 
deposited _ on or before January 10t 
est from January Ist. 
Bank open from ng A. M. to3 P.M., and Monday even- 


ing from 6 to8 P. 
oes. HYATT, President. 
WM. G. Commnane Secretary 


IRVING SAVINGS aanaaninan 

NEW YORK, Dec. 2th, 1887, 5 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three er six months ending Decem- 
ber Slst, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num on $1.00 and under, and THREE PER CENT 
per annum on the excess of $1,060, not exceeding $3,000 
payable on and after the third Monday in January 
next. 








*“ JOHN CASTREE, President. 
D. C. HEATON, Secretary. 


a aeeernae SAVINGS INSTITUTION, i 
NEW YORK, Dec. 24th, ish7. 5 


7D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The trustees of this institution have declared in- 





terest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six montns ending on the 
3ist inst. at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
Per Cent. per annum, payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. L. ALVORD, Secretary. 


NV ETROPOLITAN pAvinee Bank, 


NO THIR VE. 
(OPPOSITE ‘COOPER INSTT TE). 
69TH DIviIngED. 
New YORK, Dec. 29th, 1 
Interest foe tthe half year wee Dee. sist. et, ‘at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF Per Cent. per 
annum, wilt: be credited to ,o entitled there- 
to under the by-laws of the bank and the laws of the 
state. Interest payable or eer, Jan, 18th, 1888. 
EDEN, President. 
¥. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


ORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
* South-east Corner 8th Avenue and 4th 9... 
44th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings ot 
the past six months. a Semi-Anuual Interest Divi- 
dend at the rate of Three and one-half per cent. per 
apnum, on all sumsof $5 and Lhe to the limit of 
$5,000, payable to depositors entitled thereto, on and 
after January 16th, 
WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL, Secretary. 
( FFICE OF THE UNITEDSTATES ILLU MINAT- 
ING COMPANY—59 AND 61 LIBERTY ST., Dec. 
25d, 1887.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the above named gemapen weld “ fer: it was re- 
solved that a dividen "wo -HALF Per 
‘ent.on the capital ook of this ban an be de- 
clared, payable at the Mercantile Trust Company on 
and after Jan. 5th, 1888, and that the transfer books 
be closed from Dec. 2eth, 1887, at_ 3 o’clock, until pen. 
Bi . ‘EUGENE "Tr. tLYNCH 
JOSEPH W. HARTLEY. Secretary and Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ?} 
NEW YORK, Dec. Mth, 1887. § 
IVIDEND NO. 77.—THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 

ORS have declared aguarterly divid dofONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending Dec. 3ist inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th day of 
January next, to shareholders of record on the 20th 
day of December inst. 

The transfer-books wiil be closed at 3o’clock on 
the afternoon ot Dec. 20th inst. andjreopened on the id 
day of January next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 

















Bev ERY SAVINGS BANK. 
NEw YorRK, Dec. 12th, 1887. 
A Semi-annual Dividend at the rate of 
four per cent. perannum on all sums of 
FIVE DOLLARS and upward and not ex- 
ceeding THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
which shall have been deposited at least 
three monthson the FIRST DAY OF JANU- 
ARY NEXT, will be allowed to the deposi- 
tors and will be payable on or after MON- 
DAY, JANUARY 16th, 1888, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 
By order of the trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 


(ITzENs' SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
w York, Nos. 56and 58 Bowery, corner Canal 


. ar: Py vieTH GEM ANRUAL DIVIDEND OF 





on de 
six months end mig be December! bist, 








Notary Pubile. x + Y¥. Co, 





. Ken 
Notary. Public, New York County. BONG. 1.) 


‘ELECTIONS. 


Oe oo NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
ember 7th, 1887.—The annual election for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the ensu year will he held 
at the banking-house, No. 270 Broadway,on Tuesday. 
the 10th day of sannees, 1888, between the hours 0 
one and two o'clock P. 
WILLIAM J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. _ 


sigan IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK.—NEwW YORK, Dec. 2ist, 
1887.—The annual election for directors of this Bank 
will be held at its banking rooms, corner Broadway 
and Murray Street, Tuesday, January 1@th, 1888. 
The poll wilt be open from 12 M. tol P.M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


MOUNT Monnes Bane. 














15TH ST. AND 4TH A 
NEW YORE: Dec. 21st, ‘sir. 


HE ANNUAL ELECTION OF DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house, 
125th Street and Fourth Avenue, Thursday, January 
5th, 1888, between the hours of 3 and4 P.M. 
T. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
y ig Be TRADE*“MEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NE 
, December 27th, 1587. = election of Di- 
rectors of this bank, ‘and also the 


next ensui election, will be held at the bank 
house, on TUESDAY, January 10th, 1388, a 4 








1887. 
A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, at Pa. 

CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





f dt P.M. 
hours of one and two & oR F. BERRY, Cashier, 
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€ ommercial bring fully the average prices obtained | THE San Branc ie Weekly Chrontele may be com- 
. the past season; but some that do not en- blication replete with information tthe Golden 

SS. ° Pp A A tate. =S the lead paper of the Pacific Coast 

joy as high reputation are not as steady in kes liar in keepior the interests of 


DRY GOODS. 


Bot little can be said of the volume of 
new business that has been transacted in 
the market for dry goods during the 
opening week of the New Year, as the 
influences of the holiday season have not 
been conducive to a very extraordinary 
boom in a business way. Nevertheless, 
much has been accomplished in making 
preparation for the transactions of the 
New Year of 1888,and with the many 
changes that have been made in the plac- 
ing of accounts and the reorganizing of 
business houses, the launching out of 
new firms to test their strength with the 
buffetings of the business world. We 
look forward in the hope of a successful 
year. The old year has gone with its 
losses and disappointments, though to 
many it has been bright with hopes ful- 
filled and joys that attend the diligent 
hand. Itis satisfactory to record that 
there is very little complaint among the 
merchants of the trade in regard to the 
amount of business that has been consum- 
mated during the past year, as with few 
exceptions, it has been looked upon 
as a prosperous one. New business 
for the past week has been quite 
limited, and the market has presented but 
few features of interest, as there was but 
asmall demand. What was done, was of 
a closing-up character, as there was a dis- 
position manifested not to be disturbed in 
stock-taking, only as little as possible. 
Liberal shipments of staple cotton goods, 
have been made in execution of back or- 
ders, and most of the leading houses have 
succeeded in closing out their open 
stocks. The general condition of the 
market is healthy and prices are very 
firm with a tendency toward an advance. 
Collections are very satisfactory and all 
obligations are promptly met at maturity. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 

GOODs. 


As regards new business, quiet has 
reigned in the cotton goods department, 
though good shipments were made on 
previous orders. Prices of brown and 
bleached goods are exceedingly firm, and 
agents have in some instances been in- 
structed by manufacturers to accept no 
more orders for goods to be made save ‘‘at 
value” on the date of delivery. Wide 
sheetings, cotton flannels and many kinds 
of colored cottons continue sold in ad- 
vance of production, and prices remain 
firm all along the line. White goods are 
moving freely on account of back orders, 
and agents report a better demand for 
table damasks and damask and tapestry 
table-cloths, There was a good steady 
movement in dress ginghams, staple 
checks and fancies, cords, fine Scotch 
zephyrs, seersuckers, etc., on old orders, 
and a moderate amount of new business 
was done by commission houses repre- 
senting some of the most popular makes. 
Prices remain firm all along the line, and 
stocks are in excellent shape. Dress 
goods were in light and irregular demand 
by package buyers, and the jobbing trade 
was dull, Worsted and fancy cotton 
fabrics, adapted to the coming season, are 
now shown in great variety by the prin- 
cipal agents, and at prices which will 
doubtless prove satisfactory to the trade. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The dealings of the woolen goods de- 
partment continue light, the orders that 
are placed indicate a conservative tenden- 
cy on the part of buyers and prices are 
much in favor of thesame. Light-weight 
coatings and suitings are in only moder- 
ate request. Kentucky jeans and doe- 
skins remain quiet, with former prices 
maintained as a rule. Most reports on 
women’s-wear woolens are of a favorable 
character. The large variety of patterns 
and qualities in plaids, stripes, etc., evi- 
dently causes some hesitancy in the plac- 
ing of orders for fancies for the time be- 
ing. The more staple character goods, 
such as ladies’ cloths, tricots, sackings, 
etc., continue in very good demand for 
future delivery, however, and some promi- 
nent makes are said to be sold further 
ahead than they were at the corresponding 
period last year. Popular productions 


value. Worsted diagenals in the latest 
shades, adapted for ladies’ sacques, are in 
very fair demand. Cotton hosiery and 
light underwear were in fair demand, 
and there was a very considerable move- 
mént in these goods on account of back 
orders, but other descriptions of hosiery 
and men’s furnishing goods ruled quiet, 
and fancy knit woolens were in limited 
requests by wholesale buyers. The job- 
bing trade in this department was quite 
moderate, transactions having been 
mainly restricted to filling such small re- 
orders as were received by mail and 
wire, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


But little attention is given to foreign 
goods, consequently the sales are small. 
Wool dress fabrics are slow and only the 
popular shades are bought. Piece silks 
and satins receive only moderate atten- 
tion, and orders for ribbons still seem to 
be rather backward. Velvets and plushes 
remain very quiet. Housekeeping linens, 
handkerchiefs, etc., sell only in a moder- 
ate way at the moment, and white goods 
remain quiet also. The demand for laces 
and embroideries continues unimportant. 
Hosiery and fabric gloves are selling to a 
very fair extent for the season, but 
mainly in rather moderate quantities. 
The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past weekand since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 


period of last year: 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $2,404,869 $2,349,525 
Thrown on market.... 2,211,528 2,113,972 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 121,743,445 115,956,605 
Thrown on market,... 121,117,083 114,281,554 





READING NOTICES. 





THE GARDEN. 


For the management of vegsestte gardens and 
practical instructions concerning the culture of 
flowers—for hints aud information concerning ail 
kinds of seeds, planting and cultivating all vegeta- 
bles and flowers, D. M. Ferry & Co’s Seed Annnal for 
1888 will be found to be very complete. D. M. Ferry 
& Co. make the growing and sale of ‘Onion Seed a 
leading specialty, and give so much ipvformation on 
onion culture as to make their Annual of permanent 
value to “ — . eo and gardeners. The 
Annual can ~ the asking. Address D. M 
Ferry & Co., Setratt. Mich. 


> 





ALL lovers of beautiful flowers should send to the 
Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., for their new 
Guide, which is elegantly illustrated, and fully de- 
scribes over fifteen hundred newest and _ choicest 
varieties of Roses, Hardy Plants, Spring Bulbs and 
Flower Seeds, and tells how to grow them. Over 
five hundred varieties of Roses alone-the newest, 
rarest and best—are described. This company is 
not only perfectly reliable, but is the largest Kose 
growing concern in the country, having over sixty 
large greenhouses. They have been established 
thirty years, and in addition to their large business 
in Roses handle all kinds of flower seeds, shrubs, 
bulbs, etc. 


cin 





THe Winfield Mortgage and Trust Company nego- 
tiate their loans in counties of not less than 15,000 in- 
habitants, in the immediate vicinity of Wintield, 
ag of them the most populous counties in Kansas. 
Mr. M. L. Reed, the President, has been a banker in 
Ww inneid since 1871, and in Kansas since 1866, and is 
thoroughly familiar with Kansas property. The 
trustee of the company is The Farz.ers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, of New York. These tacts speak for 
themselves. 





FAST TRAVELING. 


THE New York ond Chicago Limited, over the N. 
Y. Central and Hudson River Railroad, which leaves 
the Grand Central Depot every day at 9:0 A.M 
reaching Chicago atthe same hour the foll wing 
day, isa marvel of speed and an ay gE or the 
— to which Camapertatten can be brought. 

he train is made up of the famous vestibuled 
cars, steam heated, and equipped with every ap- 
plicance for the safety and comfort of the traveler. 
those who are fortunate enough to be able to ride on 
tnis train will experience few if any of the ordinary 
discomforts of traveling. 


ECONOMY CASH BOOK. 


THE “Economy Cash Book,” just being offered the 
public by all stationers is one of the most convenient 
account books in the market. By the simple system 
em ployed, the expenses are arranged under se — 
heads, so that items may be entered easily, eac 
urate accouat referred to without trouble, and my e 
total amount charged to each ascertained in a mo- 
ment. When once examined the convenience of the 
book will commend itself to the good judgment of 
every lady who desires to keep an intelligent account 
of domestic expeuses. Business men will use the 
book as well. We cheerfully recommend the Econ- 
omy Cash Book to every one as the guide itis intend- 
ed for—the guide to successful economy. Published 
by Messrs. Smith Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., who 
will send a copy to any address upon receipt of the 
price, 8 cents. 





> 


WHAT Mr. O. D. Ashley, President of Wiehe b and 
Western Kailroaad and a member of the Pure ing 
Committee eae will be of interest to the wiles ri) 
Wabash securities 

“The Wabash Railw ay litigation, which for near- 
ly four years has been training through the courts, 
subjecting the property to great expense and threat- 
ening the system with disintegration, is now in a 
fair way to settled by the reorganization plan. 
jtseems well arranged to satisfy allthe mortgage 
bondhoiders, The first mortgages receive all their 
over-due coupons and interest on same to November 
Ist, 1887, in cash, and new 4 year live per cent. gold 
bonds for principal. The other mortgages get first 
mortgage bonds for their over-due coupons, which 
must be none”, or quite equivalent to cash, and the 
east and west lines are to be reuni by consolida- 
tion. One excellent feature of the plan is the merg- 
ing the various divisional first mestene ges into one 
mortgage which is to cover all the lines between 
Toledo and Kansas City, while the second mortgage 
will extend over all the lines east of oe Mississippi 
Riv er subject only to the first mortgag 

“The new securities thus holding fn ete bony 
gage grasp continuous lines between the termini, 
with all the property pertaining thereto, = alto- 

ether preterable wo ua series of Ss ctional mortguges 
jable to separation in case of a default. The single 

mortgage will control the whole as stated in order ° 
rank, while in divisions, as at present, no one mor 

nforced without danger of seenang its 
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Soenect ons and weakening its earning capacity, 
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all that sect ion prominently before th» world. For 
that reason it is infinitely preferalle to any loval 
maper. By mail $1.50 per year; 75 cts. for 6 months.— 


meetin 





NOTICE. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECONDITION OF THE 
POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 


his Association expends onpually about $25,000 in 

juatcious relief after careful inquiry and visitation 
y its own visitors % the homes of the poor. During 

the year end h, Is87, over 9,850 such visite 
were made, an mare than rsons aided with 
groceries, coal, shoes, clothing. blankets, pomictnes, 
etc.; 7,060 meals and lodgings Be to single per- 
sons; 386 teneme.t houses were inspected and report- 
ed. All cases referred to the Association will be 1 
mediately visited and reported upon, and suitable —4 
lief given. Blank forms fi furnished on application, as 
= a! full information. Contributions earnestly 
soli 





JOHN PATON, President. 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary. 
JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 79 Fourth Ave. 


DR. JARGRR'S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. — 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 


THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” [S BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

Our underwear, embracing every article for men 
women and children, is positively unequalled by any 
other in the market. 

"Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 


be in personally making their selections at our store. 
rip ive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mailed on application. 


Dr, Jager’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and S29 Broadway, New York, 


199 Broadway. New York, 
BRANCH nouss 





(Western Union Building), 
366 Fulton 8t. Brooklyn 


Low Estimates. 5 
Garetuiservies. DOG'S Ave AGENCY. Boston 
NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 


Short route to London, via Southampton, and to tbe 
Cc patinent Ligtie, the psnincent fox steamers, 
LAHN, VE, Ss AL? EIDER, 
HGRA, FU LDA. E, 
4 from 5,00 1 to 6,000 tons, and 5,500 to 0. Th horse-pow- 


“Gteamers leave New York every Wednesday and 
Saturday. 
Averaze time from New Yoru, 4 Southampton vers 
days, and to London less than § 
For London speciat —— sowalts passengers in 
Southampton Docks on lan 
Steamers of this line a the southerly route dur- 
the ice season, 
irst cabin table sonal to that of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply 


OELRICHS & co. 2 Bowling Green, 


‘ey NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in stuty hours from New York by the ele- 
e Quebec 8. S. Co., sailing week! 
The situation of these 











islands south of the Guif 
Stream renders FROST UNKN 

coral Copmetton, PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que- 
bec S. 8, Co. also dispatch highest gunee passenger 
steamers every seven’ 


i ada 
THOS, OR % Ss NS oF 261 Broadway, New York. 
or A, E. OUTERBRI DGE & Agents, 
51 Svadeel” New York. 








HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON. D. C., 
will find comfortable furnished es singly or en 
suite, ina private | pouee central] Uy, loc ated. 

E.V NGHAM, 1824 H Street, N. W. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, ¢ corner 1 ilth Street, New York 











Hotel ‘Brunswick, |: 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 








lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Go 70 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


THE DINGEE , 
LEADING Seciautie . ogre 





ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRIC 
FINE E VER-BLOOMING PERPE TUAL 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


nay AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HAR SLANTs: New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
ron JAPAN Li Li MEW ew Chrysanthi STAG and our 





Wonderful ORNAMENTAL vees BLES. 

ey sholce "NEN THINGS and igo c LING 

1 by g oe ie nt deprtmert orleut 

Pp. c nolC justra! BC. 8 r 

and ¢ OICEST Varieties oF Re OSES, SEet EDS. 

PLANTS ad £. fe hin naw of 
nyt 4 

20" Years Established, Over 6 L pina reenloues 


208 ChiG ERI Gti SONNE. Coon. oy 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
[For the week ending Saturday, Dee. 31st, 1887.) 
COFFEE. 








TEA, 
= Medium to Finest padephebeaacann 8 @75 
Young Hyson, ner ee aE 14 @%5 
Hyso’ “ample. © Scabaeatdtheted 4 
English Breakfast, OE EEE RAE 17 75 
SUGAR. 
oa eR heer r Ye 7 5-16 
ee lacs Seccascdsignaeiheuenen 
a sip kn atin Shs taaleane oe je 7 ais 
Granulated. Standard..... 2.0.0. 7 @7 1-16 
oR eS ae ae - 634@6 12-16 
Extra C White Ser adaecae eens dehada Se 8-16 
BNE GF BONIW . oescn<ccccecccse open 554@5 13-16 
RR a, * BiO% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Fancy New Crop......... 52 er 
Jt See 35 
Porto, Rico, Tease, Choice to Fancy ....38 1 
FTOVO Primece. oc. ccce: coves 33 @i 
FISH 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, bbl. (200 Ibs). . - & 2 
Sea Coast No.2“ ....... soctce 
Codfish, boneless, « a. boxes, @ D........ 554 
Halibut, ia ‘moked, SF | eh es i 
Herring, M - 1 
 SEOvanEn 
75 
@ 18 
@ 18 00 
@ 16 00 
@ 90 
@ 98 
EATS: 
Smok SE A. accosbageh ne 12 
oY . in scaessees o + 8 
DRESSED HOGs..... adel 7 @ rer] 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs........ eee @ 3 
Prime popemnery, tubs @ #0 
Choice Dai @ 
Western, 0 aw to good, tubs @ 
RR REE acri @ 












LARD. 

Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ M ..... 6... ecco ee 10 
NT a i-reagie cadecurenntes 0% beatdencdes fle 
IR ioc Zinc ca wiscvnsase 9% 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. 9% 

FLOUR, MEAL. FE 

hats == be Strictly Fancy Roller inne ; 
i CD ccs tescup has data: piaikaweane 5 7 
Perfection let swapens, Minn. Spring ‘ - 
Minn. pring Wee best grad Sore ater 5 59 
ew Fancy Win inter Wheat......... 5 50 
XXX St. ‘puis Mo., ase Ww ey 
Pastry W te Wheat............ ... . 490 
Winter Wheet Rolle: Process . 510 
Vesa aire _ Stanger. wins . 490 
Famil noice nter eat...... 4 90 
XX Pepe | Winter SERIES A anes 4 8 
G Vi XX ewe Winter \vhemt.. . 490 
Rye Flour, “honey State Superfine............ 4 BO 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn 4 50 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 4% 


bbls 
—. Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 
P’ 


MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 ie) 











Treatest offer. Now By 
to get orders for our cate a 
Sarienys and wecure a beantif 


Gold Ban 
Sey pe 


Wee SBeiny ats “WERIELY ¥ re EAC a 


VvPS, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 








VA ERBURGH#, W a & C 
“Strong SRE Cooce ane Cabin 


PLETE OUT its" goed, Stat, et, 
Engravers’ , Machinists 
East cor, UL & Ste, N., ¥, 
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Jusurance. 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN 
COMMERCE. 


BY A, A. WELCH, 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY OF THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 





In the conduct of all kinds of business 
each transaction is affected, consciously 
or unconsciously, by the personal charac- 
ter of the individuals involved. This ele- 
ment is familiarly termed the ‘* moral 
risk” or ‘“‘moral hazard.” Outside of 
actual dishonesty, there is a subtle effect 
of individual character and conscience 
which seriously modifies each transac- 
tion. Its existence is as well known as 
the influence of strong minds on weaker 
ones; but its nature and method of work- 
ing, or how it can be controlled, are as 
little understood as the vehicles and laws 
of mental power. 

This ‘‘ moral hazard” is not given due 
weight in most commercial or financial 
literature. Its writers treat man too 
much like a mere machine, operated in 
unchangeable uniformity from birth to 
grave by a motive power called ‘ life,” 
the products of which are never modi- 
fied nor its term of utility lengthen- 
ed either by inward change or outward 
influence. They are too prone to discard 
asimmaterial any element which cannot 
be calculated by the yard-stick, the bal- 
ance, or the quart measure; and the fact 
that the laws formulated on this basis are 
disproved in practice as emphatically as 
they are established by logic, demon- 
strates the existence of elements left out 
of their calculations. When man is 
evolved into the perfect image of his Ma- 
ker, and God’s kingdom is firmly estab- 
lished in the earth, the laws of both his 
corporeal and moral life can be accurately 
determined without allowance for hu- 
man ignorance and folly; but till then, 
character and its consequent ‘‘ moral haz- 
ard” can no more be reduced to formule 
than can the workings of the brain. 

It is this ‘*‘ moral hazard” in its bearings 
on the special field of accident insurance, 
as shown by the experience of the larg- 
est accident insurance company in the 
world, which I desire to illustrate in this 
article; but the results are valuable, not 
to insurance underwriters alone: they add 
immensely to the stock of practical illus- 
tration of this ever-present element in all 
business, and may help thinking business 
men to reform or even revolutionize some 
of,the present commercial practices. The 
most hard-pushed debtor and the most in- 
exorable creditor have something to learn 
from it. 

The present investigation is limited to 
insurance for indemnity for loss of time 
arising from disabling injury, and the re- 
sults therefrom must not be confounded 
with insurance against death, although 
the combination of the two plays an im- 
portant part in the research. 

In the infancy of accident insurance, 
the almost universal form of policy was 
one insuring both $1,000 against death 
and five dollars weekly indemnity in 
event of disabling injuries, or some mul- 
tiple of these amounts; the belief being 
that such a policy indemnified equally the 
family of the insured in event of his 
death, and the insured himself in event of 
his receiving non-fatal injuries. With 
the growth of this business came the de- 
mand for policies giving larger proportion- 
ate weekly indemnity, and also for in- 
demnity msurance apart from insurance 
against death. These demands were read- 
ily complied with at first, in the belief 
that indemnity claims would be no more 
frequent and no larger when the indem- 
nity insurance was accompanied by little 
or no death insurance than when accom- 
panied by the usual amount; which as- 
sumption, according to the actuarial 
‘*machine” theory, would be absolutely 
correct. But actual experience demon- 
strates the falsity of this theory: so con- 
vincing were the many indications that 
the indemnity losses under ‘‘ dispropor- 
tionate” policies (those insuring indemnity 
in excess of five dollars for each $1,000 
death insurance) and ‘‘ indemnity only” 
policies were much heavier than on 
‘*level” policies (those insuring $1,000 








against death with each five dollars of 
weekly indemnity), that the company dis- 
continued the writing of the former alto- 
gether. 

To prove ‘‘ actuarially” the existence of 
a hazard in these forms of insurance apart 
from the visible occupation risk, and so 
account for this disturbance of accepted 
laws, I examined the experience of the 
company in this line. The results, while 
partially expected, were a surprise in the 
definiteness of law which appeared in 
them. The statistics were drawn from 
twenty of the most prominent manual oc- 
cupations, including carpenters, farmers, 
machinists, railroad engineers and fire- 
men, etc; and the policies considered num- 
ber more than 87,000, insure $108,000,000 
against accidental death, and $737,000 
weekly indemnity in event of disabling 
injury, and extend over a period of four 
years, so that the numbers are large 
enough to give substantially accurate re- 
sults. These policies, with their respect- 
ive claims, were first grouped in three 
classes: ‘‘ level ” policies, ‘‘ disproportion- 
ate” policies, and ‘‘indemnity only ” poli- 
cies. 

The number of policies and amount of 
indemnity insurance at risk in each class, 
and the number and amount of claims 
paid thereon, were tabulated, and the ra- 
tios of losses to amounts of insurance de- 
duced. Assuming the loss ratio under 
“level” policies to be normal, or 100 per 
cent., I found the loss ratio under “ dis- 
proportionate ” policies to be 127 per cent, 
while under ‘“‘ indemnity only” policies 
it was 147 per cent. 

These results disclose a moral. law of 
very great importance. First, the kind 
of policy ina great measure indicates the 
character of the maninsured. The holder 
of a “level” policy is usually a man de- 
sirous of the welfare of his family in 
event of his death, quite as much as of 
his own comfort in case of disabling in- 
jury. He is sensible of the needs and 
rights of others, not assuming that all 
things must pivot exclusively on his own 
comfort, On the other hand, a ‘“ dispro- 
portionate” policy pointed out its holder 
as having a naturally selfish nature,* 
willing to provide for those dependent 
upon it to some extent, but much more 
concerned for its own comfort; while a 
man who took out an ‘indemnity only ” 
policy proclaimed himself a selfish, self- 
centered being, whose comfort must be 
ministered toat the expense of the rights 
of others. 

In these results, then, we have, as it 
were, a register of the selfishness of man, 
together with the effect of such selfishness 
in his business relations with his fellow- 
men. SHven the degree of selfishness is to 
a certain extent discernible; and the will- 
ingness to live at the cost of others, and 
the consequent percentage of loss to the 
company, appears in direct proportion to 
that degree. 

The question now arises, How can 
this knowledge help us to lessen the 
‘*moral hazard” in general commerce? 
and in the special business we are consid- 
ering, will not these selfish classes, if 
obliged to insure under ‘* level” policies, 
cause the company to experience the 
same loss under these policies that it did 
under the “indemnity only” and “ dis- 
proportionate ” policies ? : 

Here I must at the outset admit th 
weakness of my statistics from a mathe- 
matical standpoint, but will state the ex- 
perience of the company, which, with the 
results already obtained, is the source 
from which I draw my conclusions. 

In many mills and manufactories where 
‘* indemnity only” and ‘‘ disproportionate” 

indemnity policies had entailed an unduly 
heavy loss upon the company, the change 
to “ level” insurance has brought the busi- 
ness into a healthy condition. It cannot 
be positively proved that the ‘ level” 
policies which wrought this change were 
all on the same men who had previously 
been insured under ‘ disproportionate” 
and ‘‘indemnity only” policies, and for 

* It must be remembered that men are here consid- 
ered in classes, Undoubtedly there are cases where 
lack of friends or relatives makes a man think the 
death contract useless to him; but these cases are 
comparatively few, and the very fact of providing 
for one’s self alone will narrow and dwarf the finer 


feelings of “brotherhood in man,” without which 
human nature is little removed from that of brutes. 


the same amount of indemnity; but my 
belief, formed from conversstions and 
correspondence with solicitors in the field, 
is that in most cases such is the fact. As 
suming the truth of this, I ascribe the 
change in loss ratio to the fact that these 
naturally selfish men had involuntarily 


been taken out of themselves and obliged 
to think of others’ rights and comforts. 
They had forced upon them a contract, 
which, in assuring the support of their 
families in event of their death, ey 
brought with it a feeling of unselfis 
satisfaction, and their eyes were opened to 
the joy of disinterested affection. The 
very knowledge that their premiums were 
any not alone for their personal benefit, 

ut for the protection of their families, 
deterred them from making claims on the 
slightest excuse, as had been their cus- 
tom when they felt that unless such 
claims were made their premiums had all 
been paid in vain. 

Thus this ‘*‘ moral risk” or ‘* moral haz- 
ard” discloses its true nature to be selfish- 
ness; and its remedy the creation of care 
for and thought of others,even in the 
artificial way of forcing insurance for 
others upon those who are underits sway. 

To the student of finance the broad 
question will present itself: How can 
each business and professional man be 
brought to understand that the effect, 
good or bad, of each business transaction 
is not limited to the individuals directly 
involved, but is co-extensive with the 
world’s commerce, and its influence will 
eventually revert to his own welfare or 
detriment? If commercial practice could 
bring business men to follow out the lat- 
ter part of Christ’s new commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love... thy neighbor as 
- vself,” of what use would ‘*‘ Bradstreet’s” 

9 


In conjunction with the above investi- 
gation { examined the same policies with 
reference to the amount of their indem- 
nity insurance. Three divisions were 
made; the first embracing all policies in- 
suring $7.50 weekly indemnity, and less, 
the second those insuring over $7.50 week- 
ly indemnity, and not greater than $12.- 
50, and the third all insuring more than 
$12.50 weekly indemnity. Assuming the 
loss ratio in the first class to be normal or 
100 per cent., the second class showed a 
loss ratio of 119 per cent., and the third of 
138 per cent. In the division of the poli- 
cies according to kinds of insurance, the 
increase of the loss ratio was due princi- 
pally to the increase in the number of the 
claims made, while in the division accord- 
ing to amounts it was due tothe increase 
in the duration of the claims. That is, of 





course, the larger "the amount of indem- 
nity, thegreater the temptation to pro- 
long the period of disability. It would be 
interesting and of value to note in this 
connection the proportion of indemnity 
insurance to wages received; for it is 
manifest that indemnity equal to the 
weekly wages of the insured would tend 
to lengthen the period of disability of the 
most honest claimant; and in general 
the difference between the wages and the 
indemnity insurance must be enongh to 
be an incentive to resume labor at the 
earliest possible moment. However, 
this proportion of indemnity to 
amount of wages has always been 
an important element in the con- 
duct of the business, and the relative 
amount of indemnity which should be 
granted can be judiciously determined 
without tables. oreover, inasmuch as 
all the policies considered were supposed 
to be issued for an amount of indemnity 
never exceeding two-thirds of the regular 
wages, the hazard of over-insurance was 
thus, as far as possible, eliminated; and 
the knowledge of the law disclosed in this 
second investigat on will be useful in re- 
claiming a business which has been car- 
ried on at a loss even while conducted in 
accordance with all the ordinary princi- 
ples of sound underwriting. 

These two different methods of ascer- 
taining the ‘‘ moral hazard” were applied 
to each individual occupation considered, 
and the results aside from the variations 
due in some instances to the paucity of 
numbers considered were substantially 
the same in each. The remedies for this 
moral] disease in other branches of busi- 
ness I leave to those especially interested 
in them, trusting that its diagnosis here 
given may be of practical valuein other 
departments than this. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

REGULARLY on the morning of each first 
day of January the United States Life In- 
surance Company of this city presents the 
public with its annual statement. This 
year is the thirty-eighth statement, and 
from it we see that the company wrote new 
insurance during the year of 35,497,820; that 
it had at the close of the year assets amount- 
ing to $5,734,496, with a surplus as regards 
policy-holders, calculated at four per cent., 
of $653,670. All of the policies issued by 
this en 4! are indisputable after three 
years, and it is in the habit of paying all of 
its death losses immediately upon presenta- 
tion of satisfactory proofs. Its officers are: 
President, George H. Burford; C. P. Fra- 
leigh, Secretary; A. Wheelwright, Assist- 
ant Secretary and William T. Standen, 
Actuary. 








THIRTY-FIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1887. 





DR. BALANCE SHEET. CR, 













To Reserve at 4 per cent. Actuaries’ Table By bonds and mortgages.........-.-..0.-+ 32,749,949 58 
(New York State Standard), including “ a os — bends derembon Ah a toe H-4 
ik dc kins wwniciavcnscdescsecsescssse $5,064,706 00 « Cash = aagne.. — * 

“gn : “ Cash in office... 1s 
r. Claims in course of settlement......... — Q “tama... 142,035 28 
Premiums paid in advance............ 2,108 4 “ Loans secured by collaterals..... ais 149,759 52 
“ Liability for lapsed policies presenta- Be ene a oe agents, secured........ ae a 
Ee 1,645 00 “ Deferred premiums, less 10 ‘per ‘cent. “ ; 
“ Accrued rent and unpresented ac- , kh a ere 78,314 45 

COUMS. . ..0 cc cccccccccvcccssesccscoccccee 8,831 09 “ Premiums in course of collection, less 
“ Surplus as regards policy-holders...... 658,670 81 St kddevisatanteacestctunanbeeet 72,718 47 
RE csccsiguntscestinsinccenmmsenessucin $5,734,496 34 TN sttnindsanitcittabemadbcosesmaciabaede $5,754,496 34 
On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American table and-44¢ per cent. interest) the surplus is........ $968,745 81 
DIRECTORS. 


Charles E. Bill, 

Isaac N. Phelps, 
Clinton Gilbert, 

Henry W., Ford, 

W. A. Ogden Hegerr an, 
Nathan IF. Graves, 

H. K. Thurber, 


P. Van Volkenburgh, 
Julius Catlin, Jr., 


Antony Wallach, 
Oliver P. Buel, 


OFFICERS. 


boecasoatecsoosiaibes President. 


cesses cccccccccosscosecesces Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary. 
peansestoenvonad Actuary. 
» ier. 





Cash 
Go Bo MUM Mc cccvccaccceccescececsscess Medical Director. 


Henry L. Clapp, Jos. M. De Veau, 
Edward Van Volkenburgh, Charles E. Bill, Jr., 
Charles P. Fraleigh, Francis L. Leland, 
John P Munn, M.D,, E. H. Perkins, Jr., 
George H. Burford, A. 8S. Frissell, 
Alfred S. Heidelbach, John .J. Knox, 
Alfred Wheelwright, 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Dry Goods. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS. President Chemical Nat'l Bank. 
SULAUS CATER, Oe vccccccsscesccesccceese Dry Goods. 


Home Office, 261, 262, and 263 Broadway, New York. 


J.'S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


All policies issued by this Company are INDISPUTABLE after three years. 
All death claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. 





Payments to policy-holders for year 1887, death claims, endowments, surrenders, etc............+.- $524,729 91 
Interest due and unpaid on investments, Dec. ist, 1887, omly...........ccceeccecesreceeecseee seteceeees $17 7 
1886, 1887 
New insurance written...... sétene padeetbnbensnasinnne $3,980,975 $5,497,820 
Tota) am: unt insurance in force December 3ist.... 20,770,288 23,157,468 
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INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po..cies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice President 
JOHN A. BALL. Secretary. 


New England. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
eck asnene senciea 18 7,0 by 
Dibttiaien 220000008 SBT ST 35 3 

Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 675,205 ss 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies Jo~y ipate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are a to the Massachu- 
— non-forteiture law of 1 

surrender end eae insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — 

Pamphlets exp’ anatory of the yew Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s O 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE ‘BOSTON, 





J; M,. ALLEN, President, 


Ww. B,. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J. B., PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres'’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 














as soon as satisfactory 


“Su forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
fession may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 
cator, 





THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company ina the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 

tending to the popularizing and spreading of life !n- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal ip 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cum bered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company's policy says 
to the insured, In plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State ot 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

Tbe Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equa! 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 
riod ending Additions. 


- $616 16 
+++ 1,259 59 
-++ 1,811 88 
+++ 1,369 32 

- 1,317 
1,318 00 









1885 (two years)...... . 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend... 109 00 
Te Be cicsncceses copssectcessconssesiel $7,859 60 
I iitksidncaskscctciscascicaticees $5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid.... $12,839 00 
Total Premiums.............sceseeeesseess 6,040 66 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

MAIUMS PECCIVEd......... see eeeeeeeee $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies i: 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on Septembe: 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions 
S005 t4 

626 ae 

526 34 

NE, | 1. caradunsacesenvereaasin $1,756 34 
Face Of Policies. ......ccccc. seccccccccsecccccece 6,200 0C 
Total amount received...........02 esseecees 87,96 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Comvany of New York during the past ten 
years. 





Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums, surance, 

WIT. .c00e cevees $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
BIB. .cccce. cece 86,833,340 13,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 38,384,554 

91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 

94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 

97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 

+ 100,912,245 15,457,928 i BU. 

*103,585,901 13,850,258 34,687,989 

108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,504 

114,181,963 15,634,720 36,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

~~ to peliew-hele. 

death 

pA al endow- 

Amount re- ments and pur- 





ceived from chased insurances 
poelicy-holders. and dividends. 
$14,050,158 41 $13,949,100 45 
13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
18,850,238 48 13,923,062 19 
soos 14,768,901 98 14,402,049 90 
1886... ae. ee covcecoes _ 15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 


$134,840,371 06 “$136, 427,906 25 
“ne amount returned is 101 per cent. of that recelve 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


on, TS 


vee ets premiums r 
- 213,212 37 


Liabilities... ........ aa 
ay 324,976 O02 
w YORK, Jul uit, sf 

THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS 1 AVE 

First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after Jul 
Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
standing Scrip for the year ending guns S0th, 1887, wi 
ve paid on and after A 















Cc 
Philadelphia, 


SEVER? Y-SEVENTE ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CRMs 00690006 in escecnnuds bnksennnecoswe 000 00 
Keserve -y pemonsanss, unadjusted losses, 


ane SE ecccescceccecovet: os : 2tcessese 1,248,984 44 
TEM ss orccccesesccesccocceces cose eeccceses 552,874 22 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 2.301.868 ee 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 
ORGANIZED 185 
69th Semi- —_ Statement, Yen. lst, 1887, 


¢ ASH C AFIT. 1,058°3 32 18 
Reserve for all other Hiabilities besos 56 tf 


Reserve for Rein 
SOND Uo concdces ctcnsesdees: séoes 3340 17 


FO Te $2, seoaze 6 
Potiey-holiers in this Company have increased Prot 
te under the Guaranties of t 
NEW YORK SA SUND. LAW, 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
HOS.F. GOODRICH, View ree 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec: GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 














THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates, 

Its policies are squarely. reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates, etc, 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ONE CENT 
a day isa very small sum, but it will more 


than pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, JANUARY 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folilowing Statement of ite affair 
on the 3lst of December, 1886. 
Premiums op Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 & 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


SOIREE CET inten sv sevecansedeesadeae ion 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums ....... Prevases $5,255,209 99 
Premiums warked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 3st December, 1886. ...........0045 $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

DG cinntéiernert iorngaes $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

ac scccséccnccchacses 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets~ 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,582,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GUURIIEIOE GB cc ccstecnsccsscennassrsecenie 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Gy shay ecbhesancctsscecaivisiesonde 285,254 68 

RMOUTE. ccccrccecccessecesccccecécesbsesecs $12,444,511 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be Is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, HA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Low. FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJ AMIN H. EIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LO JAMES G. DE FORE 


RE 
ROBE MUND w. SRLIRS CHARLES D.LEVERICH, 





A. HAND, ANSON W. 
Sout D. HE WLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND: 
WILLIAM H. NO. EDG 


WEB J OHNSON, 
CHARLES P. BU RDETT, IRA BUR Sty. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 





CONTINENTAL 


Insurance 








Company, 


of New York. 


OFFICH, 100 


BROADWAY. 





Statement January Ist, 


Total Cash Assets - - 
Reserve for Fire Losses. 


Reserve for Inland Marine Losses 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE 


Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends........................: 


1887. 


$5,239,981 28 
onee,st6 09 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950), 


Reserve for Taxes of 1887 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887 


Cash Assets, as above - 


EY ID BR iiic i6 0c kes asceseeussevereese 


30,000 00 
1,374,856 93 
1,000,000 00 





$5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 





H.H. LAMPORT, President. 
F, C. MOORE. Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK,2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
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THE [NDE 


PENDENT. 


[January 5, 1888. 








Old and Young. 


WITHOUT. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





ONCE, in the twilight of a wintry day, 

One passed me silent, struggling on his 
way, 

With head bowed low, and hands that bur- 
dens bore, 

And saw not how, a little space before, 


A woman watched bis coming, where the 
light 

Poured a glad welcome through a window 
bright, 

Set thick with flowers that showed no fairer 
bloom 

Than her sweet face. turned outward to the 
gloom. 


Yet when his foot, with quick, impatient 


stride, 

But touched the step, the door swung open 
wide: 

Soft hands reached swiftly out, with eager 
hold, 

And drew the dear one in from storm and 
cold. 


© love! whose eyes, from some celestial 
hight, 

Behold me toiling, burdened through the 
night, 

Tender of every blast at which I cower, 

Yet smiling still, to know how brief the 
hour: 


Keeping within thy radiant, love-lit home, 
Some glad surprise to whisper when [ come— 
Tis but a breath till 1 the door shall win 
And thy dear hands will swiftly draw me 
in. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
- eT eee en 


THE EXPERIENCES OF FREEBORN 
FERRIS. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER, 


Part I 

EARLY in the eighth decade of the pres- 
ent century a young man was pursuing 
his studies at Harvard with great ardor, 
indulging in those golden dreams com- 
mon to young men of poetic temperament 
and exceptional gifts. These dreams were 
rudely interrupted by a summons home 
to attend the funeral of his father, Squire 
John Ferris, of Ferris Hill. The death of 
his father was a great shock to the young 
man, but the full extent of his loss was 
only brought home to him when the 
funeral was over and the condition of 
the estate made known. 

The good Squire had been a universally 
loved and honored 
‘*great man” of the county in fact, the 
Hon. Caleb Butterfield, U. S. Senator, 
being first in magnitude. After filling 
various local offices with distinguished 
success, and serving two terms in the 
State Legislature, he decided that he 
had swallowed as much of the agitated 
political waters as agreed with him, and 
refusing the nomination offered to him- 
self, had exerted all his powers to bring 
about the re-election of his old friend, 
Butterfield. This being accomplished he 
had retired to his estate, and settled down 
with great enthusiasm to the pursuit of 
scientific farming. The Ferris property 
was already regarded as one of the finest 
old estates in Massachusetts. The very 
name ‘ Ferris” was a synonym for pros- 
perity, as well as for the higher qualities 
of brains and integrity. The Squire had 
lived long enough te bring the farm up to 
a high point of improvement in the way 
machinery, fine buildings and 
stock—also a 


man—the second 


of costiy 
fancy heavy mortgage— 
after which he had passed serenely away 
in his sleep, leaving the charge of the 
encumbered property, his aged wife 
maiden sister, and two unmarried daugh- 
ters, to his only surviving son, Freeborn. 

In his solemn noctural watches by the 
dead, young Ferris, as yet unaware of the 
extent and nature of his responsibilities, 
had begun, ina vague, bewildered sort of 
way, to re-adjust his future; but when all 
was known.and his position fulty realized 
then, indeed, ensued a fierce and bitter 
conflict. No doubt as to where his duty 


lay existed fora moment in his mind: 
there were the ancestral acres andthe old 
homestead that had sheltered four gener- 


brance, or the estate must pass into other 

hands, and those dear ones, who had now 

only him to look to, forced to seek shelter 

elsewhere. To this end he must relin- 

quish all that he had hitherto striven for 

or aspired to, and putting his hand, liter- 

ally, to the plow, forget that he had ever 

dreamed of a life devoted to intellectual 

pursuits, of fame and fortune to be won 

in the world of letters. 

It was a brief but terrible battle; while 

it raged the four walls of the house could 

not hold bim. Alone inthe wintry forest, 

with the north wind raging through the 

tops of the pines far above his head, it was 

fought and won; and the pale victor re- 

turned to the family circle, where another 

conflict, scarcely less bitter, awaited him. 

The announcement of his resolution 

was met, as he had expected, by a loud 

cry of remonstrance. His mother had 

set her heart upon seeing her only beloved 

son adorn the ministry: his aunt Persis, 

while snubbing him openly and system- 

atically, had secretly assigned the schol- 

arly youth to a high niche in the temple 

of fame : while in the opinion of his sisters, 

Jane and Rose, there was nothing too 

great or glorious for their brilliant 

brother to achieve; and now, to resign all 

this prospective glory, to see their hand- 
some coilegian exchange his well-fitting 
garments and polished boots for the 
ill-odored blouse and coarse foot-gear of 

the farmer, was a disappointment not to 
be borne. It would be foolish, yes, sinful, 

they unanimously declared. Ferris lis- 
tened quietly until the first outburst had 
spent itself. and then proceeded to ad- 
vance his arguments. To cut a long 
story shert, he conquered here, as before, 
though the victory cost him many a 
grievous wound. He did not return to 
Harvard—he did become a_ practical 
farmer. 

With all that was in him of strength, 
of energy and intelligence, the young 
man set t» work; but there seemed to 
have dawned in the history of the Ferris 
family an era of unprecedented and pro- 
tracted bad luck. Granted that Ferris, 
with all his pluck and brains, was no 
farmer—and there were those who said it 
—yvyet the calamities that followed each 
other in grim procession over the estate 
were of a nature against which man is all 
but powerless, The most carping critic 
could not lay the blame upon Ferris’s 
shoulders when drought, hail-storms and 
insects destroyed his crops, when the rin- 
der-pest, hog-cholera and epizootic deci- 
mated his stock, and lightning—which is 
said never to strike twice in the same 
place—struck twice on Ferris Hill, burn- 
ing to the ground several of the costly 
barns and granaries into which had just 
beep gathered the first successful harvest 
Worse than all, in 
saving his horses from the flames, young 
Ferris received an injury to his back that 
threatened to become permanent. Thus, 
at che age of tweaty-six, he found him- 
self a partially disabled man, face to face 
with ruin. 


of his tive years’ toil. 


Let bim who has drunk of a cup as 
bitter, alone judge Freeborn Ferris, 
when it is said that for a while his young 
spirit gave way to despair. For months 
he withdrew as much as possible from the 
sight of those dear faces whose very gen- 
tleness pierced his heart with remorse 
and anguish; alone, by day and night, in 
all weathers, he roamed about the doomed 
acres, a haggard, sullen ghost of his 
former self, 

Meantime four pairs of loving eyes 
were watching with tender solicitude 
over his goings and comings, four loving 
hearts were offering up prayers for him, 
four feminine brains planning and schem- 
ing, alas, without much result! 

During this period Aunt Persis, his 
father’s sister, a woman of much shrewd- 
ness and energy, made frequent trips to 
the village of Burbridge, where she held 
long consultations with the family lawyer, 
one Daggart. 

As winter came on, Ferris began to 
show signs of rallying, and joined his 
aunt in these expeditions and consulta- 
tions. Many were the plans discussed 
and discarded, but upon one point all 
agreed—that heaven and earth must be 





ations of Ferrises, to be freed from encum- 


being sold during the life-time of Mrs. 
Ferris. To this end it was thought best 
that the farm should be rented, if possi- 
ble, on shares, while Ferris sought some 
salaried position suited to his strength 
and attainments, by which he might hope 
to lay by something toward the lifting of 
the mortgage and paying off of debts. 
It was on one of these occasions that 
the lawyer, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, ventured the following sugges- 
tion: 
“Til tell you what, Ferris,” he said, 
** suppose you try for a place in one of the 
Departments at Washington.’ 
Ferris started, as if stung. 
* What!” he exclaimed, indignantly. 
‘**turn office-seeker ? Scramble for a place 
at the Government crib? Never! Tl 
starve first !” 
**Oh no, you won't!” calmly retorted 
Daggart, with a twinkle in his small, 
sharp eyes—‘‘no you won’t! You wouldn’t 
have to scramble much. There’s your 
father’s old friend, Butterfield. He'd get 
it for you in a minute, I should think.” 
At the time Ferris did not say much 
more on the subject, but the lawyer's sug- 
gestion had taken root in his distracted 
mind, and grew and flourished there, not- 
withstanding the unfriendly atmosphere, 
with the result that might have been ex- 
pected. 
Two weeks later the family were gath- 
ered about the evening lamp with faces 
of unwonted excitement. Ferris sat in 
their midst, an open letter in his hand. 
** Read itagain, Free!” said Aunt Per- 
sis, who was measuring off lengths of 
stout yellow cotton by the aid of her 
sharp nose and outstretched arms. 
Accordingly, Ferris read aloud for the 
second time the following letter : 
“WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. — 187—. 
“My dear Ferris:—Your letter was duly 
received, and in reply let me say at once how 
deeply it pains me to learn of the circum- 
stances of the family of my old friend and 
constituent. In the midst of all your trou- 
bles, however, you have at least the conso- 
lation of knowing that the misfortunes that 
have so strangely followed each other are 
not the result of your own shortcomings, 
and can only be attributed to that Divine 
Being who chasteneth whom He loveth and 
scourgeth him whom He receiveth. Surely, 
where His hand is so plainly to be recog- 
nized we have no right to murmur.” 
‘*The usual beautiful resignation to the 
troubles of other people!” interpolated 
Aunt Persis, pinning two selvedges to- 
gether, and beginning to sew ‘ over-and- 
over” vigorously. 

“T assure you,” continued Ferris, read- 
ing, ‘‘that I will do all that iies in my 
power for the son of my dear old friend, 
although it may not be possible at once to 
secure such a place as you would desire. I 
would not presume to advise you, but it 
might facilitate matters, should you, as you 
suggest, come to Washington in the course 
of the present session, which I need not re- 
mind you is to be a short one. 

“With the profoundest sympathy for 
your esteemed mother and other members 
of your family, and the assurance of my in- 
terest and regard in and for yourself. I am, 
my dear Ferris, 

* Yours very truly, 
**CALEB BUTTERFIELD, U.S. 8.” 

‘*There!” cried his sisters Jane and 
Rose together,‘‘I call that a handsome let- 
ter, and as good as a promise,” 

“Place not your faith in princes!” 
said Aunt Persis, pinning her work to her 
knee with unnecessary emphasis. ‘‘That 
letter is Caleb Butterfield all over! I 
didn’t go to school with that boy for noth- 
ing!” 

‘*Tt does sound like Caleb!” assented 
Mrs. Ferris, smiling retrospectively. 
‘Kind of smooth and pompous! Well, I 
suppose he issmart. Your father used to 
say he was an able man!” 

‘*Oh, the letter is well enough,” Ferris 
said ;‘*but T should hate to go on there 
with nothing more definite.” 

“Right in cold weather,” chimed in his 
mother, ‘‘ with your back, too!” 

‘*T might borrow some other fellow’s 
for the occasion,” said Ferris, seeing the 
girls smile. Then springing to his feet 
he went to the window to hide the hot 
tears that sprang into his eyes. 

‘‘Oh!” he cried, passionately, ‘‘ how 
Ihate it! A Ferris running after an 





moved to prevent the old homestead from 


Aunt Persis suspended her needle, 
‘Now look here, Freeborn,” she said 
determinately, ‘‘you’ve got hold of the 
thing by the wrong end! The Govern- 
ment wants decent men in the Depart- 
ments, or ought to, if it doesn’t! And I 
guess there are plenty of ‘em there, too! 
It’s the folks that can’t get in that have 
made the term ‘office-seeker’ one of re- 
proach. Where’s the dishonor, I want to 
know, in applying for any situation where 
you mean to honestly earn every dollar 
you get? As for Caleb Butterfield, we 
needn't feel beholden to him if he does 
do something for you. If your father 
hadn’t worked for him, and had let himselj 
be nominated instead, Butterfield never'd 
have been re-elected in the world, and J 
guess he knows it, too! Of course, we 
should hate to have you go away” (here 
the old lady gave a furtive dab at each 
sallow cheek with the cotton sheeting), 
but it might do you lots of good to go 
South a while, and my sakes! we can get 
along. I guess Providence has got about 
through chastening and scourging of us 
by this time!” 

** Caleb doesn’t invite you to put up at 
his house when you go,” innocently re- 
marked Mrs, Ferris. 

A general laugh ensued at this. 

**Well, I'm sure,” said the old lady with 
some warmth, “I don’t see anything 
laughable about that! Many’s the time he 
has put up with us in the old campaigning 
days. Why, he used to drive right straight 
into the barn, and come puffing into the 
house as independent as if we kept tavern! 
AndI don’t know asI ever saw a man en- 
joy his victuals more,” she added. with 
pride. 

** It seems strange,” she resumed, after 
the girls had indulged in certain reminis- 
cences connected with the Honorable Sen- 
ator’s appetite—“‘it seems strange to think 
of Hannah Butterfield figuring in Wash- 
ington society. When they lived down 
on ‘The Meadows’ they were real poor, 
and Hannah always did her own work. 
She was a good cook, and a real hard 
worker, and the greatest home-body ! She 
used to say she’d rather never go out- 
side her own door than to have to put on 
her best clothes. My! 1 don’t see how 
she stands all the fuss and feathers sena- 
tors’ wives have to put on! Caleb, now, 
he was always one for show and style! 
And I guess Harriet is more like her fa- 
ther. She must be twenty years old now, 
You remember Harriet, girls?” 

They all remembered Harriet, with va- 
rious comments. 

‘** T guess Free remembers her; don’t you 
Free?” said Jane. 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders. 
Evidently his memories of little Harriet 
Butterfield, whatever their nature, as- 
sumed at the present crisis very little im- 
portance. 

After much discussion on this and sub- 
sequent occasions, it was finally decided 
that Freeborn had better go to Washing- 
ton, after all. 

‘** Your being there on the spot,” sagely 
observed Daggart, ‘‘willbea sort of re- 
minder to Butterfield. It won't do to let 
him have achance to forget you.” 

Accordingly Ferris set to work to get 
things in shape for his departure, while 
the four women almost forgot their grief 
m anxious attentions to his wardrobe. 
Six fine new ‘ bosom shirts” were thought 
indispensable, and as many pairs of fine 
woolsocks suited to a milder climate; yet, 
notwithstanding all the labor that this 
involved, in a week’s time Ferris’s trunk 
was packed, and, after one of those char- 
acteristic New England parting scenes. ip 
which intense emotion is veiled by a hu- 
mor which deceives no one, he was fairly 
off for his journey to Washington. 

Aunt Persis drove him to the station at 
Burbridge, administering much excellent 
advice by the way. Ferris had studiously 
endeavored to conceal both his intended 
journey and its motive from the knowl- 
edge of his fellow-citizens; great, there- 
fore, was his vexation, when, just at the 

outskirts of the village, he was accosted 
by the village wood-sawyer and scandal- 
monger, one Si Lockett, 

‘Good luck to ye, Freeborn!” called 
after him that worthy, stepping aside into 
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my respects to the President; an’ if they 
happens to be a vacancy in the Cabinit 
whilst you’re that, jest speak a good 
word for me, will ye ?” 

‘The grinning rascal!” said Ferris, 
laughing. ‘‘ Now every man in the vil- 
lage will be at the depot to see me off.” 

And such proved to be the case; for his 
cherished secret was common village 
property, and Ferris being a general fa- 
vorite, his journey and his plans were the 
topic of the day. The amount of good- 
humored, if not over-delicate, chaffing the 
young man had to undergo was a severe 
ordeal to him, and great was his relief to 
find himself on the slowly moving train, 
waving adieu to poor Aunt Persis on the 
platform outside. 

Three days later Ferris might have been 
seen on a fine December morning ascend- 
ing the steps of Senator Butterfield’s 
Washington residence, with what mingled 
emotions may be imagined. The front of 
the tall house, as he glanced up at it, 
seemed to him to wear an exclusive and 
non-committal air; so did the haughty 
colored menial who took his card and 
ushered him into a drawing-room which 
impressed Ferris as magnificent, if some- 
what too gorgeous. There was a murmur 
of voices in the adjoining room, the slid- 
ing doors moved gently back, and the 
Senator, a fine, silver-haired gentleman, 
entered, 

Ferris could not complain of his rec>p- 
tion; it was kind and friendly enough: 
yet he detected under all its bland courtesy 
something very like surprise, or even 
annoyance. 

** He seems astonished,” the young man 
resentfully reflected, ‘ that I have taken 
bim at his word so promptly. A fine 
beginning, truly!” 

But the Senator showed so much inter- 
est in family affairs, and alluded with 
so much feeling-to his esteem for the 
departed Squire, that this little cloud was 
soon dissipated, and Ferris felt quite at 
his ease. At last a long pause ensued. 
The Senator became restive and cast a 
furtive glance at the clock on the mantel. 
Ferris noted these symptoms, and felt 
that he ought to go; yet how could he, 
before one word had been said on the 
subject of his errand in Washington? 

After some time the Senator again broke 
the silence : 

** You will find Washington a place full 
of interest,” he said, “It is a place all 
Americans should see once in their life- 
times.” 

‘No doubt,” Ferris answered: ** but as 
you are aware, Senator, it was not from 
patriotic motives that J came here.” 

* Ah, no! Certainly not,’ returned 
Butterfield, rising to stand before the 
grate, ‘‘ Ah—in regard to that matter— 
you have some papers, I suppose?” 

**T have my application made out in 
due form, and a few letters from friends 
of my father; but of course,” looking 
direct into the senatorial countenance, 
which had become all at once exceedingly 
blank—‘‘ of course I rely entirely upon 
yourself, Senator.” 

‘Hm! Hm! Certainly !" murmured 
Butterfield. ‘‘Ishall do my best: but I 
tell you frankly that our state is pretty 
well represented in the Departments al- 
ready. Still, we will see—we will see.” 

At this moment swift steps were heard 
descending the stairs, and, singing gayly, 
a very pretty young woman unceremo- 
niously entered the room. 

‘* Excuse me, papa!” she said, stopping 
short at sight of the visitor. 

** Why, Harry, dear,” said the Senator, 
with unmistakable signs of relief, ‘* here 
is an old acquaintance of yours—Freeborn 
Ferris, of Burbridge. You must remem- 
ber him.” 

Miss Butterfield, after one glance from 
a pair of remarkable gray eyes, broke into 
a perfectly natural laugh and extended a 
very pretty hand. 

‘*Remember Freeborn Ferris! Cer- 
tainly. Why, Mr. Ferris,” she brightly 
added, ‘* you are entwined with the scenes 
of my childhood, as fond recollection pre- 
sents them to view.” 

‘*IT see,” said Butterfield, laughing, 
‘*that Ican safely turn you over to my 
daughter, Ferris. I really must go. In- 
sist upon Mr, Ferris’s staying to luncheon, 








Harry, and call your mother; she will 
be delighted to see some one from her old 
home. Good-morning, Ferris. Bye-bye, 
daughter. ‘Ah, by thé way,” turning 
hastily back, ‘‘ those papers, Ferris. Leave 
them with me any time. Yes,” as the 
young man put his hand into his pocket, 
“leave them now. Very well, Good- 
morning.” 

And taking the modest package, the 
gentleman was gone. 

‘*Now, Mr. Ferris,” asked the young 
lady, when Ferris had submitted his hat 
and coat to the haughty menial, ‘‘ do you 
remember me ?” 

She had dropped upon a low seat, and 
was looking up in his face with a manner 
that was simply overwhelming. In short, 
what with the girl’s grace, beauty, vivac- 
ity and elegance, Ferris was very near 
breathless, and continued gazing at her 
in an ecstasy of surprise. 

**Remember you?” he said, recovering 
himself a little: ‘‘ certainly—as a little 
girlin a pink gingham sun-bonnet, with 
aremarkable aptness for getting up to 
the head of the spelling-classes. I fancy,” 
he boldly added, ‘‘ that you have kept on 
getting up to the head ever since.” 

Miss Butterfield smiled. Truly this 
young man from the rural districts, with 
reddish hands and square-toed boots, had 
something in him quite worth while. She 
adjusted her focus accordingly. 

‘**T remember you, Mr. Ferris,’ she 
said, ‘‘as a boy who could safely be re- 
lied upon to help a girl out of mathemat- 
ical quicksands, and who was always 
ready to exchange his nice long slate-pen- 
cils for my broken ones.” 

** Is that all ?” laughed Ferris, growing 
bolder; ‘* do you not remember our post- 
ottice in the big stump? Ihave some of 
your little letters still, I think.” 

* Oh!” cried the girl, blushing and 
dimpling, “‘ that is serious, Mr. Ferris! I 
shall ask you to return themto me, at 
once.” 

They were becoming delightfully con- 
fidential when Mrs, Butterfield came in, 
Stout, plain, and short of breath was the 
Senator’s wife, but radiant with goodness 
and, as she expressed it, ‘‘ just as glad as 
she could be to see some one from her old 
home, Burbridge.” ‘I declare,” she went 
on cordially, * it’s good for sore eyes! 
Now, Harriet, you needn't take me up on 
that. She isalways taking me up, Free- 
born—I’'m going to call you Freeborn; I 
knew you when you were a little mite of 
a fellow—but IJ tell Harriet it’s no use. I 
am old-fashioned, and always shall be. 
Do sit right down here and tell me all 
about the Burbridge folks.” 

Ferris had no further téte-a-téte with 
Miss Harriet that day, but he thoroughly 
enjoyed the hour passed withthe two la- 
dies. Even the luncheon, though served 
with an elegance he was not accustomed 
to since his college days when society 
had made much of him, was quite a pleas- 
ant and home-like affair. 

“This is not our first luncheon tegether, 
said Miss Butterfield archly, as she helped 
him with her own hand to a spoon- 
ful of the mayonnaise: ‘‘do you not re- 
member how we used to sit against the 
side of the school-house and open our din- 
ner-pails with intense mutual curiosity ?” 

**Yes,” Ferris laughingly responded, 
** and how we used to exchange viands— 
your mother’s ginger-bread for my moth- 
er’s doughnuts.” 

‘‘T remember that ginger-bread per- 
fectly!” declared Mrs. Butterfield, joining 
heartily in the laugh. ‘‘I betieve I could 
make it now, from memory! It was real 
good!” 

**Soit was!” said Ferris. 

‘* Is the dear little school-house s:ill in 
existence?” asked the young girl, with a 
pensive look even mere bewitching than 
her archness. 

“It is standing,” Ferris answered; ‘but 
it has not been in use for a long time. 
The children who used to go there are all 
grown up, and there don’t seem to be any 
more to take their places, It is all over- 
grown with blackberry bushes and sumac, 
and the barn-swallows have taken posses- 
sion of it. Sometimes ingoing by I strike 
my hand against the door, and you should 
hear the swallows chatter!” 

This conversation, trifling as it was, had 





brought these people into closer relation- 
ship than would months of conventional 
social intercourse. 

When Ferris left Senator Butterfield’s 
house, the world wore for him a changed 
aspect. He was no longer a stranger in 
Washington. Moreover, with a thrilling 
sense of danger, he confessed himself in 
love with Harriet Butterfield, aud easily 
persuaded himself that this was no new 
thing—that his passion dated from those 
halcyon days when the Butterfields lived 
at Burbridge Meadows, and he and little 
Harriet had attended the district school 
together. 

It being denied us to follow Ferris from 
day to day, something must be said right 
here to account in a measure for his line 
of conduct. Five years of bucolic life 
with all its renunciations and suppressions 
had left him really much younger than 
his years, and his ardent, imaginative 
temperament thus suddenly exposed to 
the fascinations of a finished society belle, 
with whom, moreover, circumstances per- 
mitted a familiarity at once charming and 
dangerous, it is not strange that Ferris 
was for a time incapable of reason, and 
gave himself up to the dangerous current. 

The Butterfields were kind to him. 
He had the entrée to their house at all 
times, and being, in spite of his diftidence 
and certain slight rusticities which he 
shed with marvelous celerity, a fine fel- 
low, he was invited to other houses. He 
saw Miss Harriet alone very seldom in 
these days, but he took intense delight in 
haunting the places where she was to be 
seen, and watching her movements. Such 
beauty, wit and power of adaptation he 
believed never to have existed before in 
one slight young girl. To entertain a cir- 
cle of men of different nationalities, drop- 
ping into French, Italian, German, and, 
for aught he knew, Chinese, as airily as 
a swallow dips into ether, seemed for this 
wonderful young person a mere trifle. 
That she was unattainable for him did 
not lessen her fascination. Ferris lived 
from day to day, and they were days full 
to the brim of intoxicating sweetness. 
Strange to say. although upon the success 
of his errand in Washington depended 
the ability to prolong indefinitely this 
perilous pleasure, he thought very little 
about it, being aroused into temporary 
consciousness and activity only by the 
letters from home, which, with their New 
England positiveness, came like sudden 


whiffs of balsamic northern gales, dissi- | 


pating for a time the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of Washington salons. . During 
these lucid intervals he would make at- 


“tempts at interviewing Senator Butter- 


field, who, as Ferris wrote his mother, did 
not seem to yearn forhis society, and 
was about aS easy to get hold ofas a 
greased pig. 

Meantime he made a number of ac- 
quaintances, among them that of a young 
man who boarded at the same house with 
himself, and whose card bore the name, 
‘* Alonzo Gobright.” This gentleman was 
about the age of Ferris, was from New 
England, and was also on the lookout for 
a place in Washington. There the points 
of resemblance ceased. Gobright was a 
handsome, showy fellow, of easy address 
and much assurance. He was always 
scrupulously dressed, free with his money, 
and fitted out with a variety of what are 
called ‘‘ social accomplishments,” which 
were calculated to make him welcome iu 
any circle. He attached bimself to 
Ferris from the start, and Ferris, habit- 
ually reserved with strangers, was be- 
guiled into unfolding somewhat of his 
history and plans, 

**So!” said Gobright, on one occasion, 
‘* Butterfield is your man, is he? By 
Jove, but you are lucky! He’s a power, 
Butterfield is. I wish I had such a backer! 
But I tell you candidly, Ferris, I hang my 
hopes chiefly on women,” he went on, 
with one of his showy smiles. ‘ Yes, 
Vive la femme! Women are a power any- 
where, but here they are all in all! 
Get these society women interested in you, 
and you are on the high-road to success. 
Not the young women only, by any 
means! There is where many a fellow 
comes to grief. These young belles will 
take the last drop of your heart’s blood, 
and then throw you aside like a squeezed 





orange. But just you make yourself 
agreeable to their mothers and their 
aunts—even grandmothers must not be 
overlooked—and, bless you! their grati- 
tude knows no bounds. These middle-aged 
women have a very soft side for good- 
looking young fellows, who treat them 
with just the proper admixture of gal- 
lantry and respect. Ah, I know all about 
it !” 

And Gobright ended with another of 
his rather too effective smiles. 

‘*T have no taste or skill for that sort of 
thing,” said Ferris, coldly. ‘If I cannot 
succeed by decent means, then let me 
fail!” 

Gobright laughed outright now. 

‘** You haven't got the hayseed all out 
of your hair,” he said, and went off sing- 
ing to his room, to prepare for his raid on 
the susceptibilities of middle-aged wo- 
men, leaving Ferris thoroughly disgusted, 

‘*A vulgar, flippant fellow !” he said to 
himself, yet when not long afterward Go- 
bright asked him to take him along on 
the occasion of a reception at Senator 
Butterfield’s he was not refused. 

This being Ferris’s first appearance in 
evening dress, it was with some masculine 
shrinking that he attired himself for the 
ordeal. Rose had insisted upon pack- 
ing his dress-coat, which dated from 
his junior year at Harvard. 

‘The fashion in men’s coats doesn’t 
change much,” she innoc2ntly remarked: 
‘*and this coat is as good as new.” 

When Ferris took it in his hand to 
shake and brush it, there exhaled from it 
still a faint odor of camphor mingled with 
that of certain spicy red apples which his 
mother had dropped, with her tears, into 
his trunk. But it looked all right to him, 
quite elegant in fact; and when the last 
touches had been given to his toilet, the 
handsome young fellow thought, with 
pardonable vanity, that he need not be 
afraid even of Harriet Butterfield’s bright, 
comprehensive glances. Fortunately for 
his peace of mind he did not see the smile 
which the immaculately gotten-up Go- 
bright suppressed at sight of the collegiate 
dress-coat, when he stopped at Ferris’s 
door for him, 

As they entered the brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room of Senator Butterfield, al- 
ready crowded with people en grande 
tenue, Ferris, to his great wrath and mor- 
tification found himself quite rigid with 
embarrassment. In his college days he 
had been something of a social success, 
and able to hold his own with any man or 
woman; now he could scarcely articulate 
the conventional compliments of the even- 
ing to his host and hostess, while before 
Miss Butterfield and her pretty satellites 
his tongue literally clove to the roof of 
bis mouth. It cameover him with awful 
power that something was wrong with 
his coat after all, although what it was he 
was too confused to decide; and with a 
sort of ghastly humor he recalled Go- 
bright’s remark as to the presence of 
hayseed in his hair, and fancied that all 
these laughing, girlish eyes were making 
the same discovery. 

Gobright, on the other hand, appeared 
to plunge at once into his native element, 
All his effrontery and flippancy were laid 
aside. Nothing could be finer than the 
air of modest deference with which he 
approached his host, or the grace, united 
with a kind of suppressed ardor, which 
marked his manner toward the fair 
sex, 

Ferris, from the corner into which he 
had retired, after some desperate conver- 
sational floundering, watched Gobright’s 
maneuvers with amusement, not untinged 
with a mild hue of bitterness as he wit- 
nessed their success. 

‘*And this,” he said to himself, with fine 
irony, ‘‘this issociety, and that,” looking 
at Gobright, as he hovered doout a group 
of smiling girls, ‘‘is social success !” 

He had succeeded in mounting an ex- 
tremely elevated moral height from which 
he was loftily regarding the meretricious 
scene before him, when he became aware 
of a beautiful young face with soft fringes 
of brown hair waving above the loveliest 
possible eyes, asmiling mouth, a bewitch- 
ing chin and throat, all rising from a mist 
of lace and soft gleam of pearls, and heard 
the sweetest of girlish voices, saying; 
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& ‘I am afraid you are having an awfully 
stupid time, Mr. Ferris!” 

Ferris’s descent from his moral eleva- 
tion was so precipitate asto render him 
speechless. A swift revulsion of feeling 
came over him as he looked into Harriet 
Butterfield’s witching face. After all, if 
only to render such a vision possible, so- 
ciety had sufticient raison d,étre ! 

And as he reached this reckless decision 
the clear voice spoke again: 

‘**T only wish I could make it pleasanter 
for you,” said the girl sweetly; ‘‘but at 
home, whensomany people are present, 
I have to spread myself over such a large 
surface, Mr. Ferris! And,” brightly smil- 
ing,‘‘there is such a very little of me, too!” 

Ferris felt like saying that so far as 
giving pleasure was concerned, her ¢a- 
pacity was unlimited, but he was a little 
afraid to trust himself so far, so he only 
said : 

**Oh, I am enjoying myself tremendous- 
ly, Miss Butterfield. You can have no 
idea how all this looks to a horny-handed 
son of toil! I cannot believe it is real—I, 
am almost afraid to move for fear it will 
vanish.” 

Miss Harriet laughed. 

‘*Oh yes, it is all real,” she said, gayly; 
‘even to those gorgeous Japanese and 
Chinese. By the way, whom would you 
like to meet? Let me introduce you to 
some of the lions, as you seem to scorn us 
frivolous butterflies!” (this with pretty re- 
proach.) ‘‘ There are some very grand 
people here to-night, Iassure you. Ah, 
there is Mr. Grimke!” 

Ferris followed her glance and saw an 
old man with thick, white hair and mildly 
sarcastic face, making his way toward 
them. 

** You must know him,” said the girl, 
hurriedly, to Ferris. ‘‘ All strangers 
should know Mr. Grimke. He is our 
Washington ‘ Daniel,’ understand.” 

By this time the gentleman in question 
was bowing before Miss Butterfield with 
a gentle, quizzical smile. 

** Doing your very worst to-night, I see!” 
he said, shaking his head at her with 
severity. 

‘**No,” said the girl, quickly, ‘‘ my very 
best, Mr. Grimke; for I am going to place 
my old friend and schoolmate in your 
hands! Mr. Ferris, of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Grimke!” 

And nodding graceful defiance at the 
old gentleman, Miss Butterfield drifted 
away, and was swallowed up in the glit- 
tering sea of silks, and velvets, and uni- 
forms. 

*“You are a stranger in the city, I 
judge” said the old man, by way of be- 
ginning the conversation. ‘*'No,” he 
went on, with a deprecating wave of one 
fine shriveled hand, ‘‘ do not be afraid! 
I am not going to ask you ‘how you like 
Washington? That is something I gave 
up many years ago, along with other 
youthful crudities. I will not even ask 
you what you think of this,” waving his 

before him, ‘‘ though I confess I 
shou'd very much like to know your im- 
pressions,” 

**T don’t think Icould put my impres- 
sions in words,” Ferris said. ‘‘ At pres- 
ent I am in rather a bewildered and awe- 
stricken state of mind. I might go so 
far, however, as to say that it is a fine 
spectacle,” 

Grimke nodded, 

‘It is,” he said, ‘‘ a sort of brilliant pot- 
pourri, made up of many more or less 
agreeable melodies, that at first mightily 
tickle the ear. After you have listened 
to ita few times you know all the airs 
pretty well, and just how they follow 
each other, and at last you can whistle 
the whole thing through from beginning 
toend. Then, probably, you don’t really 
care for it any more, but go on listening 
from forte of habit. I believe that is the 
way with most people; yet,” he continued, 
fixing his singularly clear and penetrat- 
ing eyes upon Ferris, ‘‘ there comes a 
time to some men when a deep and 
mournful undertone begins to make it- 
self heard beneath all the sparkle and 
dash, growing deeper and sadder until 
the ear becomes so attuned that they hear 
only that, and that always; and thus peo- 
ple who having ears, hear not,.call them 
‘ cynics,’ ‘ misanthropes,’ ‘ mad-men,’” 


He broke off with a short laugh, not at 
all a bitter laugh, but one infinitely sad. 

‘*Pardon,” he said, in quite another 
tone, ‘‘the maunderings of a garrulous 
old man, with a bad habit of thinking 
aloud, Peopie who know me understand 
how to get out of my way. It is only 
the unsuspecting stranger who becomes 
my victim.” 

‘You struck a sympathetic chord,” 
laughed Ferris. ‘I had gotten into a 
veritable slough of cynical despondency, 
when Miss Butterfield came along and 
pulled me out.” 

‘And I,” said Grimke, ‘‘thrust you 
back again. Now, after that, it is incum- 
bent upon me to extricate you once more, 
and keep your feet on terra firma.” 

Whereupon he launched into a flood of 
brilliant, epigrammatic talk, tinged with 
an irony that was entirely free from cyni- 
cism, and for a half-hour Ferris was 
vastly entertained. Then the conversa- 
tion was interrupted, and the singular 
old man vanished, 

Gobright was in high feather when at 
last the evening was over and they were 
on their way to their lodgings. 

‘*Thanks, Ferris!” he effusively said, 
linking his arm in his in the familiar 
way Ferris secretly resented; ‘‘ I owe you 
a debt of gratitude. The Butterfields are 
most desirable people to know. Candidly 
speaking, I don’t think the old lady likes 
me; but it won’t matter in this case. It 
is easy to see that that family consists of 
two persons. I got on capitally with the 
Senator—capitally! So I did with Miss 
Butterfield, who is by all odds the most 
charming girl I have met in all my life. 
An only child, an heiress, and the old 
man worships her! She’s a will of her 
own, though! When she gets the bit be- 
tween her teeth, look out! If ever,” he 
added, musingly—* if ever that girl takes 
a fancy to a fellow, his fortune is made.” 
‘You seem to have acquired a great 
deal of information, considering your op- 
portunities,” dryly remarked Ferris. 

‘*When a man’s wits comprise his all,” 
the other answered, unconcernedly, ‘ he 
must make the best use of them. By the 
way, I saw you talking with Grimke.” 

** Yes; aremarkably impressive man,” 
Ferris answered. ‘‘ What strange eyes 
he has—they seem to look into your very 
soul!” 

* That is precisely what I object to in 
the man,” declared Gobright. *:I don’t 
want people boring into my soul. It’sa 
reprehensible practice.” 

‘**What do you know about this Mr. 
Grimke ?” Ferris presently asked. 

‘** Not much; only that he is a wealthy 
bachelor spending his life in study, and 
girding against the existing order of 
things. A man is a fool that does that. 
You can’t change anything. Life isa vul- 
gar scuffle for precedence, and I, for one, 
mean to get on top, and stay there, too.” 

What may be called the soeial career of 
Freeborn Ferris was thus inaugurated. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE HERMIT’S LAMENT. 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 


[ AM a Hermit-Crab! I dwell 
Within this oyster’s shattered shell: 
And thro’ the crevice every day 

The sea-tide comes and ebbs away. 


Content lam: though tempests rage 
And beat against my hermitage, 

It still remains secure, with sand 
And sea-weed banked on either hand. 


Alone I live, in tranquil thought, 

By former friends, alas! unsought; 
Alone ! foroh, last year my daughter 
Moved three feet nearer to the water! 
Yes! it’s so far! in vain, in vain 

I pine her face to see again, 

Nor envy [I her loftier lot— 

She rents a brown-stone Lobster-Pot! 


But once I had a sailor-son— 
Ten-legged! how swift he’d swim or run! 
But one sad day, he sailed away 

Upon the billow’s treacherous spray. 


Withing a shaving’s curling side 

I watched him o’er the waters glide; 
But soon my heart grew cold with fear— 
There swam a glittering mermaid near! 


I knew that mermaids all adore 

The pretty things that live on shore; 
Quickly she raised her hand—and then 
I never saw my boy again! 


I’ve heard, alas! that mermaids eat 
Of tender crabs the tenderer meat; 

O cruel fate—each mermaid grabs 
And gobbles up young Hermit-Crabs! 
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GEWISSEN. 


BY H. H. HOLDICH. 





How it was that he managed to tell it I 
never could make out. He didn’t say a 
word, for I was listening with all my ears 
and I couldn’t have helped hearing it. 
Now I'll just tell you all about it, and see 
if you can understand it. 

It was when I was quite a little shaver 
—it must have been all of a yearago. I 
had never been to school, but just done 
my lessons with Mamma at home. Then 
Papa said it was high time I wentsto 
school and learned to hold my own with 
other boys. Of course I wanted to go the 
worst way. When a fellow has trousers, 
you know, and the trousers have pockets 
in them, why, then he wants to go to 
school, of course. Tostudy? Well, that 
if you like. It isn’t just what I meant, 
but it’ll do for a reason, if you can’t find a 
better one. Only, you see, it makes a fel- 
low seem so like a baby to do his lessons 
with his mother. Mothers are nice, of 
course, ’specially when you’ve torn your 
new trousers, or cut your finger, or any- 
thing; but if you’re ever going to be a 
man, when you have pockets is the time 
to begin. 

Well, it was all settled at last, and I 
was going to school. Not quite such a 
school as I'd hike, maybe, but good enough 
for a beginning. The school was in one 
room of the teacher’s house. It was just the 
funniest little school you ever did see, and 
the funniest little lady to teach it. A 
German lady, she was—Fraulein Klug. 
She was a little scrap of a woman, hardly 
a bit taller than me, and assoft and round 
asa pusssy-cat. She had funny, little, 
black beady eyes, full of laugh, and fun- 
ny little, red pin-cushiony cheeks, full of 
dimples, and a funny, little round mouth, 
full of white teeth. Well, she was nice 
and jolly, so she was, and so were her 
‘‘assistants ’ as she called them. Not 
teachers. Oh, no! she was teacher enough 
for all of us. There was Freiherr, the big 
black dog, who used to lie before the fire 
in the school-room until he got tired, and 
then get up and walk out ever sosoftly. 
Then there was Arzt, the great, white 
cat, that came in whenever he liked. The 
queerest of all, though, was the parrot. 
He wasa handsome, gray parrot witha 
red tail, and he used to sit up on his perch 
and watch us, with his head all on one 
side. He hada queer name, too, Gewis- 
sen (with the w like v the way the Ger- 
mans always say it). Weknew that Frie- 
herr means baron, and Arzt means doc- 
tor, so, of course, Gerwissen meant some- 
thing too, but Fraulien Klug never would 
tell us what when we asked her. She 
only laughed and said maybe we would 
find out some day. 

Yes, it was a jolly little school. We 
didn’t learn much, I don’t suppose—only 
what figures make when you just put 
them together or take them apart, or 
split them in pieces : addition, you know, 
and subtraction and division—only she 
called them by funny German names 
that were spelled the same way but 
sounded quite different. We had primers 
too, with queer, little, crooked-up curly- 
tailed letters in them, and we learned to 
spell the German words that mean Eng- 
lish things. Kuh for cow, you know, 
and Hund for dog, and Pferd for horse, 
and all that. 

This isn’t getting on with my story 
much, is it? I started to tell you about 
the parrot. Of course Fraulein Klug had 
to go out of the room sometimes. When 
she did the boys said she left the parrot to 
keep school forher. I asked did he hear 
their lessons, but they said no—only kept 
watch and told her all that went on. I 
said that was all nonsense, but they said 
just wait and I'd see. Of course I kept 
wishing all the time that she’d go. It 
must be so funny to have a parrot fora 
teacher ! 

There were only about a dozen of us in 
that school. © liked all the boys ; but Dick 
Grey was te one that I sat with. It was 
Dick that told me about the parrot. That 
was allright. Fraulein Klug let us talk 
some in school when our lessons were 
done. She said little tongues must wag 


(only she called it vag), and if we’d only 


lessons and say them, that would do. Only 
when she was out of the room she ex- 
pected us to be quiet, she said, for if we 
began to talk when there was nobody to 
stop us there would be a wirr-warr before 
we knew it (that means a hurly-burly, you 
know). 

Well, the day came at last when she did 
have to go out of the room. Somebody 
came to see her or something. I didn’t 
care what it was, so long as the parrot 
kept school. 

‘*Now, Gewissen,” she said, ‘ thou 
must be a prudent bird and tell me all 
that goes on. Wilt thou, Gewissen ?” 
Gewissen looked at her with his head on 
one side. Then he ruffled up his feathers 
and opened his big beak and said, 
‘‘Quawk!” Just that and no more; but 
Fraulein Klug looked round at us and 
laughed and nodded, and her little black 
eyes sparkled like fire-flies. 

*“You hear?’ she said. ‘‘He mean by 
that ‘yes.’ Remember, if you mind 
always Gewissen so will you be all right.” 
Then she went out of the room and the 
parrot sat on his perch with his head all 
on one side, staring at us. He did look 
awful cute, that’s a fact—just like he was 
watching everything that went on. I 
looked at him hard for a while, and he 
looked back at me just as hard, like he 
knew I was a new boy and wanted to see 
what I would do. Then he winked one 
eye at me, asmuch as to say: ‘‘ You mind 
your eye, youngster.” I was so surprised 
at that that I gave a little squeal. If I'd 
squealed out like that in school everybody 
would have laughed, but now if the other 
boys lifted up théir eye-brows it was as 
much as they dared do. Only Dick; he 
gave mea little punch under the desk, 
meaning for me to keep quiet, you know. 
I never could stand punches, so I had to 
punch back. The parrot didn’t say any- 
thing, but just winked again. That made 
me mad. 

‘** Stop that, you old goose,” I said. 

Dick punched me again under the desk, 
but I didn’t punch back that time. I did 
worse than that. I pinched him. He 
kind of screwed himself up and edged 
further away from me. So thenI pinched 
him again. And the parrot winked. 
Slowly, you know, like he was thinking 
about it all. I looked round the room 
The boys were all looking at me, and, if 
you'll believe it, they all looked scared. 
That was too foolish, so I said, right out 
loud :; 

‘* Who's afraid of aparrot ? Lain’t. I’m 
going to pull his old tail for him.” 

Dick had come close to me by this time. 
Now he nudged me and held a slate he 
had been writing on under my eyes. 

** She says weer on Onner wen she gos 
out the Rum.” 

That was what the slate said. It 
stumped me for a minute, but I got over 
that pretty quick. 

‘Then what does she leave a spv here 
for?’ Isaid. ‘‘Pretty kind of ‘ ou or’ 
that is. Idon’t care. ['m going to pull 
his old tail for him, and see if he - tell 
about it.” 

Dick put out his hand and tried to hold 
me; but I wouldn’t be held. I just wrig- 
gled away from him and jumped up and 
went over to the parrot. 

Gewissen kept his eye on me as I came 
upto him, winking it every now and 
then in an aggravating sort of way. All 
the boys were watching me, and if I'd 
turned back they’d have thought I was 
afraid, If it hadn’t been for that maybe 
I wouldn’t have kept on. I don’t know 
for sure, but that parrot did look pretty 
wicked ! I went on, anyhow, up to where 
he sat on his perch, alongside of Fraulein 
Klug’s desk, watching me out of the cor- 
ner of his round eyes and making queer 
little noises in his throat. I had to go 
round him to get to the end where his 
tail was, and he watched me all the way, 
twisting his old head to get a good sight 
of me. I felt half inclined to give it up 
even then, but I’d said I’d do it, so I put 
out my band very softly. 

* Q—U—A—W—K !!!” 

You never in all your life heard sucha 
yell as came out of that parrot’s throat. 
And I'd never touched his tail, nor noth- 
ing! It just knocked me all of a heap, 
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Klug’s desk, worse luck!—and upset a 
little glass of flowers that stood there. 
The glass was smashed, of course, and 
the water spilled and the flowers scat- 
tered all over the floor. The parrot looked 
at them and then he squawked again 
But it was a satisfied kind of squawk this 
time. Justas if he meant to tell Friu- 
lein Klug all about it, and knew I'd catch 
it, and serve me right! 

I didn’t try to pull his tail again—you 
bet I didn’t! I just went back to my 
seat as meek as meek could be, and we 
were all as still as mice. 

Now would you believe it? As soon 
as ever Fraulein Klug came into the room 
again that parrot flew right up to her. If 
I was a parrot and couldn't fly better than 
that I wouldn't fly at all, 7know. Justa 
sort of flopping and scrambling along 
through the air, and then down he 
pounced upor her shoulder and began 
squawking in her ear. 

‘* He’s telling her,” whispered Dick ; for 
he wasn't afraid to speak, now Friulein 
Klug had come back. 

She went up to her desk with the parrot 
on her shoulder and I suppose she looked 
at the flowers and water and broken glass 
on the floor. Idon't know what the rest 
did, but I was studying my prettiest just 
then. Only I did wish my ears wouldn’t 
burn so. 

Fraulein Klug stood 
Then she said : 

‘** Johannes Fane !” 

That’s me! I’m Johnny Vane, but she 
always called me Johannes Fane (with the 
Jjikea Y, you know). It wasn’t really 
my name, though, soI didn’t think I need 
look up. Pretty soon she called again : 

** Johannes Fane !” 

Then Dick nudged me and I had to an- 
swer. There was a queer kind of smile 
on the Fraulein’s face as she said: 

‘So you didn’t believe that Gewissen 
would betray you? Now would you be 
so very good and pick up these pieces ?” 

There was no use trying to get out of it 
after that, sol went upto her. She didn’t 
seem very mad when I looked up in her 
face after I jhad picked up the broken 


still a minute. 








glass. There was a funny little laugh 
peeping out of her eyes and twitching at 
the corners of her mouth. So I said: 

‘*Did Gewissen tell you all about it, 
Fraulein ?” 

‘** All what?” asked the Fraulein. 

‘* About how I went to pull his tail,” 
said I, 

** But you didn’t pull it,” said the Frau- 
lein. 

** Did he teli you so?” I asked, all in a 
maze. 

‘**The marks of his ‘beak in your hand 
would have told me if you had,” she said 
laughing, and that was all she would say 
about it. 

I had thought she would scold about the 
broken vase, but she never said one word. 
Only she did talk to me a lot about how 
mean it was to do, when people were 
away. what we wouldn’t do if they were 
here, till I felt as cheap as dirt. Even her 
funny English, that she didn’t mind our 
laughing at other times, didn’t make me 
feel a bit like laughing then. 

I told Mamma about it all when I got 
home, and asked her whether she thought 
Fraulein Klug would teach me to under- 
stand parrot-squawk. She seemed puz- 
zled at first. But when I told her the 
parrot’s name, she just burst out laugh- 
ing. She said that Gewissen means con- 
science, and that when we go wrong Ge- 
wissen is almost sure to betray them to 
others. She says we all have a Gewissen 
inside of us; but I don’t know what she 
meant by that, for 1am just sure J never 
swallowed a parrot. Did you? 

MORRISTOWN, N..J. 
- pr 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 








CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 
0*00 
0*00 
0*00 
o*o0 
0*00 
0*00 
0*00 
*OO0O 
00* 00 
00%*00 
Drop the central letter of the above words, 
and from these form a double acrostic. 


00 





. To wander off; leave remain. 

. To make a loud noise; leave closed. 
. Confined; leave a law-paper. 

. To clear off soap; leave to go up. 


Breadth; leave on the side of. 


. Of the life; leave a bottle. 

. Two; leave one of a pair. 

. A kind of fur; leave a trade ip goods. 

. A mark in punctuation; leave an ani- 

mal. 
10. Not dear; leave a boy. 


THE DOUBLE ACROSTIC,. 


*00000% 
*O0O0000% 
*00000% 
*00000% 
*OO0O0000% 
1. To throw back. 
2. A place in the southern part of Russia. 
3. To take off restraint. 
4. A white metal. 
5. To want. 
The initals and finals a circular piece of 
furniture. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 297TH. 
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NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Thanksgiving. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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BURIED SQUARE WORD. 


EASY ENIGMAS, 
1. Horace. 
2. Carrot. 

PAULINE ART POTTERY, 
LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE. 
No. 157 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS and others r 
Stencils, Steel Stamps,etc.,write for our new 


Illustrated Catalogue now ready for mailing. 
REESE & CO., 23 Church Street, New York 
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I SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS, 
@0LD BAKER cR'S 1878, 


3 ‘Brvaktast Cocoa 


|SPECIAL 

Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


{i Jee 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 














YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 


BLACK { RED | VIOLET j GREEN 








which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 





Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 











Warerooms, 


From Mme. ADELINA PATTI, 
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STEINWAY & SONS 
PIANO-FORTES. 








STEINWAY HALL 
YORK. 








i the United States. 


as peerless among them all. 


«nce in South Wales. 





Vo Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sins —Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, 


have placed at my disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used 
{h> pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be 
0 npared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sympa- 
thetic, poetic, and singing tone quality which distinguishes the Sremway 
Before returning to Europe, J,shall select 
«¢1 purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle my resi- 


Respectfully yours, 





Cuicaco, Inu., January 4th, 1882. 


which you 





ADELINA PATTI. — 


To Messrs STEINWAY 


From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER. 


New York, June Ist, 188 


& SONS, New Yor. 


Dear Sirs :—During the period of my various engagements in Amer 
with Her Majesty's Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concert 
I have used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and un- 
disguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 


I regard the “Sremway” 


as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with 


their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are won- 
derfully sympathetic to me. 
the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so eftectively 
with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities render, in my 
opinion the Sremway Piano the most desirable instrument of all, certainly 
the best to accompany the voice. 


salon at Bologna, Italy. 


I admire 


the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, 


I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my 
_American tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my 


Be kind enough to name the artist's price to me, which I will transmit to 
you, with the necessary shipping directions. 


I remain, respectfully yours, 


ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI, 
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_ The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the coming year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JouHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. HuntTiINeTON, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Ws. M. TayLor, D.D., L1..D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFoRD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HOWARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. GoopwIn, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rey. W. Kirkvs, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writers in the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Prov, WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will _write a monthly article on cur 

- rent social topics. 

Pror, RICHARD T. ELY, of Johns Hopkins University, will furnish a series of articles 
entitled: ‘‘ Land, Labor and Taxation.” 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

PrEST. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

{HEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


. Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES POWER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our de artment of ‘‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: “‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW LANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,” and EDMUND Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his “Gossip in a Library.” 

IsABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “ Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish .poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 


Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD 


JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 
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Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy nowepener or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sert on application, and ordering therefrom. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 

Subscriptions can begin at any time. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
51 Broadway, New York, 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


NOTES FROM 1887. 


THE past year was a torrid year, and gave 
us a chance to test some things not easily 
ripened in ordinary years. But everything 
was ripe ahead of its time by two weeks. 
Probably winter apples will not keep well 
allwinter. A heavy stock had not better be 
laid iu. Yet apples will be high in the 
spring, giving good returns to those who 
can successfully store them. 

Grapes ripened earlier by two weeks than 


in ’86. The keeping quality of different 
varieties is getting a good trial. Lady 
ripened August 15th. The Brighton, 


which easily ranks as one of the three or 
four of the finest of all grapes in quality, 
kept very perfectly. But Iam more sur- 
prised at Herbert than any other. It 
ripened about September 5th,and wasin per- 
fect condition. Itis one of the very finest 
of all keeping grapes. Pocklington, ripe 
September 10th, is always a fine keeper, 
Agawam keeps well, but with its large seeds 
is not very good when kept. Rogers 30, 
which I have before reported as in quality 
one of the finest, has kept nobly. Concord 
is far from being a poor keeper if left onthe 
vines until just fully ripe and not too long. 
Ional leave on the vines as long asit is 
safe and then spread in a cool room. It is 
delicious until December. Isabella there is 
little reason for growing any longer to keep 
forwinter. It isa tough-skinned affair and 
is seldom well ripened. Duchess, among 
the white grapes, keeps well if taken from 
the vines as soon as ripe; but it will split 
open and rot if left on the vines. Prentiss 
keeps better, but is not a first-class fruit. 
Empire State is an excellent keeper, but 
ripens after Concord. Martha is a good 
keeper, but looks green and greener, and is 
forbidding. Vergennes is quite as good a 
keeper as it was reported to be. 

I believe the grape to be of all fruits the 
most valuable for food and health, and for 
that reason the keeping quality of the new 
roots most specially interestsme., We shall 
soon have grapes of excellent quality as 
early as August Ist,and we must manage to 
be able to keep them in good condition all 
winter, A really good and easy method of 
keeping them is not yet devised. Try your 
handatit. I should like to see fifty differ- 
erent methods reported to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and the whole subject fully discussed. 
One thing is certain, they must be handled 
with the greatest care; and it is useless to 
undertake to keep any root that parts easily 
from the stem. I have myself no method, 
but simply spread them in a cool room. Let 
us hear from all sorts of grape-growers how 
to do it. 

The pear crop has rarely been so abundant 
as in 1887; but ripening very early it was 
not picked soon enough, and so our pears 
were far less delicious thanusual. The Anjou 
which should keep till Christmas, was soft 
much earlier, but it has not a high flavor. 
I do not remember a year before 1887 
that has had any such effect on pears 
through the Northern States. Essentially 
our December fruit is for once turned into 
early autumn fruit. 

The Russian apples are proving more and 
more popular, because of their hardiness; 
but no fruit thatis propagated continuousiy 
by grafting will long remain hardy. It is 
not the severity of a winter that kills most 
of our fruit trees, but the sharp changes to 
which our climate is more addicted. The 
constitution of the trees is weakened by 
continuous root grafting. We must resort 
to sowing seed and raising wildings. Those 
apples which kill quickly on nursery stock, 
are hardy when grafted high on native stock. 

The Lucretia dewberry and Schaffer’s 
collossal raspberry may be set down as sure 
to grow in popular favor. I look for seed- 
lings from them that in time will create 
varieties of fine things. Schaffer’s is a giant 
in growth and enormously productive of 
very showy berries of the best quality. But 
the small fruitindustry is overdone. Hor- 
ticulturists need to keep their heads level. 
Berries will not keep long; they must find 
a quick market or perish. Unless provision 
is made for drying on a free scale and un- 
less your customers can be relied on, you 
had better not go too largely into small 
fruits—not now. I will venture a prophecy 
that to make money it willin ten years pay 
better to plant an apple orchard; provided 
you really cultivate it. I have been taking 
careful notes ot late, and am sure that with- 
in a few years the apple crop will be short 
ofdemands, Thousands of full-grown or- 
chards are being cut down simply because 
the owners expected the trees to get on 





without care. But they went to suckers; 
and the codling-moth and the worms did 
the rest. The disgusted owner cries, I 
haven’t had a decent crop in five years; 
apples are running out, Exactly, and so 
would anything elke run out if neglected, 
Nothing needs more culture than an or- 
chard, and then nothing pays better. Sol 
Say to any common-sense young map: get 
good trees, and study your business, 
Plant right, cultivate, trim, and keep out 
borers. Don’t bea fool and refuse to get 
the best agricultural papers and books: 
study and work, and inten years you will be 
reaping money. Take care what you plant; 
because what does well in one section does 
not do wellin another. IfI had 1,000 King 
apples in this county I would not get an 
average of fifty cents worth from a tree. 
With me the money comes from the Spy, the 
Kirkland, the Pound Sweet, the Baldwin, 
and a few more, Meanwhile grow some 
berries; but before long the apple market 
will have a short supply. Get ready for 
that. Don’t be in too much ofa scrabble for 
riches. All around me are hop-growers, 
and their fences are covered with auction 
notices. These fellows overdid the market, 
and now the prices are so low that they are 
being sold out by the dozen. What would 
not some of them give if they had back 
again the orchards that they cut down to 
make room for hops! They are able to sell 
on.y at about two-thirds the cost of raising 
the beer-plant, not counting their loss in 
the interest that accrues from having per- 
manent crop-producing trees. They cannot 
eat the hop, nor feed it, nor burn it for fuel. 
Itisa sorry sight to see them driving by 
with their bales to sell on compulsion below 
cost to raise money to pay interest on mort- 
gages. I see onewhomadeon a rented farm 
#3,000 in a single year; but now has lost that 

and lost his best years on nothing, and— 

yes, that is it, and, I say, and 1887 

says, keep your head level; don’t 

get ina flurry, plant for the future: 

take care of your trees and believe in prog- 
ress. The elbowing is mostly in the quick- 
growing and quick-maturing crops. Step 
quietly out and plant with patient waiting. 
Will grapes continue to pay? This ques 

tion I have asked myself and hear it from 
others. In 1887 thousands of acres of grapes 
did not pay. Western growers shipped to 
the East, and Eastern growers Shipped to 
the West, grapes rushing about to find some 
one to eat them for next to no price at all. 
But the trouble just now is an overdose of 
a few sorts that are crowded out by better. 

We must make the grape season a longer 
one, Plant so that your crop begins to 
come ripe by August 15th, as with the Lady, 
Early Victor, Jewell; and does not end till 

midwinter. In a fruit-house, properly and 
not expensively built, the Catawha, the Isa- 
bella, the Herbert, the Vergennes can be 
kept till the rush of the market is over, 

No, I do not believe we shall as yet overdo 
the grape market—except for an occasional 

season, ‘ 

Nor doI believe we shall easily overdo the 
growing of pears. The main point is not to 
plant too heavily of some sort that has no 
staying quality, but must be marketed at 
once ornot at all. There are varieties that 
have been overplanted; but you will proba- 
bly never get more D’Anjous than can be 
absorbed by the market at good prices. The 
Sheldon, picked early, and kept in a cool 
cellar, is another pear one can be sure of 
finding good market. ‘The Flemish Beauty, 
rightly handled, is always in demand. The 
Seckel will not pay unless at extraordinary 
prices. The secret of success is about the 
same as with apples: good care, good cul- 
ture, good sense; and then good fruit, and 
good demand, with good prices. But not 
one-tenth of either apples or pears are 
properly cultivated, properly picked, or de- 
serving of remunerative prices. But plant 
on, Itisagrand fruit and we shall never 
get too much. 

Farmers to live and make a living must 
be even with the times. They do not study 
enough. They are stingy in the wrong 
spots. Ihave been surprised of late to find 
how large a proportion of our land-tillers 
take no papers devoted to their aid and in- 
struction, Take the simple industry of 
fowls and eggs. It is no longer possible to 
make any money or get profitable returns 
from fowls bred ascarelessly as in the days 
of our fathers; but nothing will pay better 
than fowls rightly cared for. They must be 
well housed, well and wisely fed, and the 
eggs skillfully handled for preservation. 
Fifty hens should, if of the right breeds, 
rightly cared for, yield not only a supply for 
the family, but one hundred dollars’ profit a 
year, I will agree to doccnsiderably better 
than that, Hens running hitner and tnither 
destroy more than the value of their prod- 
ucts. They must have a large inclosure 
for Summer where they receive systemati- 
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cally a fullsupply of grass and cracked corn, 
and charcoal waste and lime. Then give 
them nests and they will fill them. In win- 
ter they must be housed in a warm, light 
room and never fed better. Half the trou- 
ble is being stingy with hens just as they 
are moulting and need double protection 
and feed. 

It is all the same with cows. Your farm- 
yards are often horrible places; and the 
stables arecold. Give your cows comfort, 
and cleanliness; box stalls and dry bed- 
ding, and see the difference. 

1887 could preach you a much longer ser- 
mon and tell you many facts and truths, 
The kernel of it all is in the maxims of 
poor Richard, terribly old, but each year 
needs to repeat them. Of them the best of 
all is, “Don’t spend your money till you get 
it.” 

CLINTON, N. Y, 
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LAYING DOWN GRAPE-VINES. 


‘THE results of repeated experiments show 
that the practice of laying down or protect- 
ing half hardy vines and shrubs, is not suffi- 
ciently adopted in the colder states, and 
even such vines as may be reputed quite 
hardy are improved by the operation, and 
start sooner in spring and grow with more 
vigor from such protection, especially after 
unusually severe winters. A vineyardist 
showed us the fine condition of his yines, of 
hardy American sorts, which had been sim- 
ply prostrated and held down by placing 
common fence rails upon them, and he 
found the grapes to ripen about one week 
sooner the following season than on vines 
which had been entirely exposed. Another 
large vineyardist, who had tried the experi- 
ment on a small seale, assured us that a 
few days’ work on his plantation, as winter 
was setting iu, would have been worth more 
than one thousand dollars to him, the win- 
ter having been one of great severity. But 
as he expected winters generally would be 
milder, he did not adopt the practice for the 
future. Additional corroboration of the 
practice is furnished by P. E. Bucke, of 
Ottawa, in a communication to the Cana 
dian Horticulturist, who says that a 
prominent fruit-grower estimated that the 
time he spent in laying down and covering 
his vines late in autumn, paid him at the 
rate of one hundred dollars a day while so 
employed, in his next season’s crop. 

Covering the vines with two or three 
inches of earth would considerably increase 
the labor and expense above merely pros- 
trating them, and it may not be necessary 
except in severe regions or with the more 
tender native sorts. It should be applied 
only to those vines having well ripened 
wood. Intermediate between the efficiency 
of covering with earth and merely pros- 
trating them, is applying a cover of ever- 
green branches a few inches in thickness. 
There is no danger of this light and dry pro- 
tection rotting imperfeetly ripened buds 
and wood, and the branches serve to retain 
the snow which the winds blow oyer them, 
and afford further protection.—Cultivator. 
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WINTER KILLING OF FRUIT 
TREES. 


THERE is a wide difference in the hardi- 
ness of different varieties of fruit trees. 
Some varieties endure severe freezing better 
than others. A variety that lives one win- 
ter may die the next, Lecause of the changes 
surrounding it; and so a tender variety may 
live, when one naturally more hardy dies, 
Sudden changes often work disastrously. 
This was seen in the winter of 1853-54 ina 
belt of country extending from New York 
to Michigan. Quince trees and pear trees 
on quince stocks were greatly injured by 
rapid successions of very warm and intense- 
ly cold weather. The result was, that 
nearly all the trees that were not sheltered 
were destroyed, or so weakened that they 
continued to die till late in the summer. 

The warmth had promoted sap circula- 
tion, and thesap, suddenly freezing, formed 
little crystals in the wood, which lacerated 
the fibers by every motion of the swaying 
trees. Thiscause may be supplemented by 
such a freezing and thawing of the limbs 
and branches as dries the life out of them. 
In all such cases the injury to trees will be 
in proportion tothe exposure, and so the 
protection of good wind-breaks is of great 
importance. Inthat memorable season of 
such wide-spread loss, those trees that 
chanced to be sheltered from the winds es- 
caped, It was also observed that the loss 
was not so great with trees on clayey soil 
that shed off the water, ason sandy soil 
that was filled with water. - 

A wise precaution against winter-killing 
in sections where there is danger, is not to 
cultivate late in the season. The culture 





that stimulates a late growth of soft wood 
that does not ripen before the severity of 
winter sets in is to be avoided. The imma- 
ture wood is easily injured, the cells are 
ruptured by freezing and thawing, and the 
disorganized cells in spring are no longer 
able to perform their office. Secure an easy 
growth of wood that will ripen in time to 
be ready for all changes of weather, and 
you will have comparative security.—A mer- 
ican Agriculturist. 
CP > - —_ 


CARROTS FOR HORSES. 


It is not alone nor chiefly the nutrition in 
carrots that makes them valuable feed for 
horses and other stock in winter. They 
have an admirable effect in keeping the 
bowels open, loosening the bile, and thus 
promoting healthful circulation of the 
blood. A stalled horse kept ondry feed 
through the winter becomes billious, just 
as human beings do who lead sedentary 
lives. Wehave not got into the habit of 
dosing horses for biliousness, nor need we. 
A mess of carrots daily, with halfthe usual 
amount of grain, will keep a horse in better 
working order than oats without the roots. 
In most places carrots can be bought by the 
quantity at about half the price of oats, and 
pay the grower well at that.—American 
Cultivator. 





When Baby was sick. we gave her Caatoria 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 
WILL CURE 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
lhe best physicians order it. Take noother. It is 
the best. If your druggist does not keep it send pos- 
tal card for pamphlet, free. 
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HAND CORN PLANTER with Pumpkin Seed 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New bie Office, 159 a Street. 
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THE FAMOUS 
Steam-Heated-Vestibuled 


New York and Chicago 
LIMITED 


New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. 





Reierring to the controversy with a rival interest 
regarding the use of vestibuled platforms connecting 
the magnificent buffet smoking and library cars, 
drawing-room cars, sleeping cars and dining car, 
composing the unrivaled “Limited” on the New 
York Central and Lake Shore Route, we can only say 
at present that 


NO INJUNCTION 
shall interfere with the regular departure of the 
“Limited” from the Grand Central Station, New 
York, at 9:50 A.M. every day in the year, arriving Chi- 
cago atsame hour next day, with unequaled punctu- 
ality. 

NO INJUNCTION 
can disturb the record of the “ Famous New York and 
Chicago Limited,” by the New York Central Route, as 
the fastest and easiest riding train in regular service 
on this Continent, 


NO INJUNCTION 
cai alter the fact that for a distance of over three 
hundred milesthe New York Central Railroad has 
four dist'nct and complete tracks, two of which are 
exclusively devoted to passenger trains, insuring fast 
time and punctual service. 


NO INJUNCTION 
can affect the present progressive management of 
the Wagner Palace Car Company in its successful 
efforts to make the Through Sleeping-Car Service 
onthe New York Central and Vanderbilt system of 
railways unsurpassed by any similar service. 


NO INJUNCTION 
can interfere with the present progressive manage- 
ment of the New York Central in the work it is now 
accomplishing in the way of substituting steam heat 
for the car stoves, the improved ballasting of its heavy 
steel tracks, and the general improvement in its 
equipment aml motive power. 


NO INJUNCTION 
can overcome the great advantages in departing trom 
or arriving at the Grand Central Station in the heart 
of the city, and in the immediate vicinity of the large 
hotels, theaters and residences. 


Try the NEW YORK CENTRAL'S LIMITED and 
its numerous other. Fast Express Trains, mark the 
smoothness of the tracks, the iniproved equipment 
and beautiful scenery, then candidly concede the su- 
premacy of the NEW YORK CENTRAL as @ passen- 
ger route to the GREAT WEST. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION — A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 
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PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8T. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, , and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of 
first-class tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.’’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, ae BELLE- 
TOPEKA, HERIN N, WICHITA, 


KANGAG- AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Rock 


** WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, 
East Central Dakota to Wetertown, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and c 
aud Kankakee offers 
Indian- 


Cincinna’ other 
ickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
amt apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


Steam! Steam! 
We build Aatomatic Engines from 2 to 00 H: P. 
equal to anyth in market. 

A Large Lot of 2,3 and 4-H. Engines 


With or without boilers, low for cash, 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 





Box 50, Elmira N. Y. 
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TWO MILLION ACRES 
\Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands, 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of 
Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 

“What They Raise in Minnesota,” 
and Maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commissu'r 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvei of purity,streuurb 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordti- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphat« 
waders. Sold only in cane. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 
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For Sale by all Stationers. 
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and warranted, 

Button and Lace, 4 

Styles toe. As stylish © 

and durable as those & 








WARRANTED. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Aubura, 


STie 
WAR RPANTED 


eA 


so” 









e 
(Name anf price 


stamped om bettom of each “hoe. ) 
W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE is unex- 
celled for heavy wear. 


If not sold by your_dealer 
write W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


a of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farma,etc. FULLY 
W ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN ‘ TIFT. Cincinnati. oO. 
‘Suit No, 1. 


Terry, #2. 


Plush, 68 


Cutalogues sent, 





Mass. 


rh Shingles, 


Make the 
handsomest, 
absolute- 
ly storm, 
wind and fire 


WALTERS’ TiN, STEEL 
GALVANIZED OR COPPER 






see Circulars, 
ent tof The National 
equal \ PSheetMetalRoof- 








, EVERX > sin 
010)) SPOOL 
SILK. 
Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN. 
am CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
sj John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
jition at Paris, 4g in 
67; Vienna, Aust tria, in 1873; 
wna Centennial Exhibition 


f ‘WARRAN) TEP 










WAREROOM./4G6ATREMONT ST 


CRIMPEDS | CORRUGATED 


IRON rivals 
W.G.HYNDMAN 8 C0. 


FOR CIRCULAR & 


CINCINNATI 0 


Remington 
STANDARD 


Typewriter 








We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of re 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 

| Inventions Exhibition, ry: Grand Gold 
Medal Beal ba the Society of Arts for 

ianos and several meritorions 
ak usefal Inventions.” 


| | Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





Z 
i Isvenr THE AGE 


RY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


“ppg, 





Before Cold Weather. 








, Rete 


Union Square, N. Y. 
Many New Models for This Season, 


Onlv Goncern Havin Their Own Foundr . — 














THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER, 


e SE aoe 














Send for his new 100 page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim. 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish. 
ing, written by the most noted anglers of the present 
day, which will be ready about Jan. lith. Send at 
once. Address, 

THOS. H. CHU BB, 
Post Mills, Vt. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewel- 
ry, and send it by mail or express to me, I will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 


Send SIX Oonts 
LE 











for a samp 





Indispensable and econ ante al. 
ure completely REVERSIBLE. 
fect fit. Address, st ating size. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Mass. 


Made of cloth, and 
Correct styles. Per- 


25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Ilustrated Catalovue free. 


“our N 
TRADE MARK 








umes A EY AO 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."* 


LOME XERCIS ER hd ) Biel Workers 
Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Atslote oe Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6inches square floor-room; something new ,cien- 
tific, durable, es cheap. Sendfr .rcnlar 
ols for Physical an ‘Vocal ¢ ssture,” 16 
East 1th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof.D. L. Down. Wm. Blai ie, author ‘ot 
“ How to get Strong.” says . 







of j 
saw any other that I liked half as well. » 


2 “OUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH. {otusnes 
HORSEY MFG. CO.  UTICA.NY. 





Professionally onueh **The Hygeian Brush.” ‘‘The 
best cleanser and polisher of the teeth known."—N.Y. 
Tribune. ““Unequalled for benefit, | excellence and 
economy.” Bristle ‘‘Head,” best ‘*Florence” make, 
fitting above holder, Ibe. Set 7: ‘Tbe, or) sold senarately. 


yd” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


Claes "ha 
AND 


NEURALGIA. 


and oe for diseases arising from an im pve state 
e blood. An a for Malar 
Prices, 50c, and 81, 9. 





‘an be sent by? mail, 


We ROBINSON & & 
18 Greenwich Si St.. N. Y. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


Send for C ireular. 








) a ses 
26 CENTS A BOTTLE RY AIL NetIGEISTS, 


FURS. 


1 offer genuine and elegant Alaska_Sealskin Gar- 
ments at manufacturers’ prices. cvery garment 
made under my personal supervision and warranted 
to give entire sat sfaction; to messure without extra 
charge; perfect fit assured; $50 to $100 saved on each 
garment. Fur Sets, Caps, Gloves, Robes, ete. 

BURKE, Manufacturer, 
214 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

(26 years present location.) 











Tus INDEPENDENT PREAS 


21 anp 23 Ross Strust 











XUM 


